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THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 


By M. A. Brrp, Author of “The Hawkshawes.” 





CHAPTER V. 


MRS. THORBURN’S SYSTEM OF JUVENILE 
TRAINING BEGINS TO BEAR FRUITS. 


Fewix and his daughter had no sooner 
quitted Mrs. Thorburn’s boudoir, than 
that lady’s agitation began to subside. 
The children were carried off, screaming 
and kicking like any ordinary infants, by 
the whole staff of nursery maids, and re- 
duced to silence and decorum by the 
usual scientific processes. The baby 
was jolted about in one girl’s arms till it 
became lethargic, and fell into a comatose 
slumber, after having had its cries 
stopped by the mechanical obstruction of 
a large piece of cake; Angelique was 
alternately slapped, coaxed, and shaken 
into quiescence; while Edward, who, as 
the head nurse said, “was old enough 
to listen to reason,” was subjected to a 
course of argument of the most convine- 
ing character. 

‘** Now, Master Edward, if you don’t 
stop crying ¢his moment, I'll call for a 
black man to come down the chimney, 
and carry you away.” 

But this powerful appeal, which had 
so often before produced the desired 
effect, now only elicited an increase of 
his yells, mingled with frantic cries for 
mercy, and convulsive clinging to his 
tyrant for protection. He had not seen 
Felicia, but had been at once struck, 
sympathetically, by his mother’s well- 
acted terror. She had raved about some- 
thing black, which in his excited ima- 
gination had assumed indefinite attri- 
butes of unutterable horror; and now the 
nurse’s threat of the black man seemed 
to be in some way embodied and authen- 
ticated by his mother’s terrors, and in- 
stead of reducing him to a timorous 
silence, almost drove him mad with fright. 
One of this wise woman’s axioms was 
that firmness was the prime requisite in 
the management of children, and having 
threatencd to call the black man, and the 
young gentleman having set her threat at 
detiance, she felt bound toact up to herown 
principles, and immediately summon him. 

** Black man! Black man!’ she cried 
dragging the struggling victim 
the fireplace. ‘Here! Come/a 
9 












away this naughty boy! Oh! you are 
quiet now, are you, Master Edward? 
You need not come, then, Mr. Black 
Man. Go home again.” 

“Oh Lord!” cried the girl, who had 
successfully stultified the baby, “look at 
the child! What’s the matter with him ?” 

Edward had fallen backwards on the 
floor. His limbs were rigid, his eyes 
fixed and giassy, and his mouth distorted. 

Mrs. Thorburn, in the meantime, had 
so far recovered that her husband, seeing 
there was no necessity to send for medical 
assistance, had left her with a variety of 
emotions,—none of them of the most 
agreeable character,—conflicting within 
his breast. He was deeply pained by the 
insult that had been offered to his brother; 
he was moved almost to tears by the 
cruel slight put upon the noble and in- 
nocent child; he was angry to see his 
own children the victims of such abject 
and unfounded terror; but the worst and 
keenest pang of all was inflicted by a 
suspicion, which would arise in spite of 
his endeavours to repress it, that his wife 
had been guilty of duplicity. He would 
have had little room for doubt if he could 
have seen her at that moment. No 
sooner had Priscilla—who, in obedience to 
a look from her mistress, watched his 
departure—announced that he was safe 
downstairs, than she started up, laughing 
and shaking her abundant tresses into 
order. 

“Can Lact well—hein?”’ she exclaimed, 
triumphantly. “Have I talent—hein ? 
Have I not punish him well? Have I 
not put him under de sole of my foot, 
and crush him? Will he dare insult me 
again? No, I tink not. I have make 
him know I am master; and I wi/l be 

master over him and his nasty little black 
child,”? and she shook her clenched fist at 
the door where he had stood. 

“Oh! you did it wonderfully, madam,” 
said the admiring damsel. “And the 
children too, poor little dears, how they 
cried.” 

‘Ah! dat was my cleverness,” said 
the exulting mother, “dat was why | 
had dem here. I know when dey see me 
dey would cry too, in earnest, and 
ould be so natural. . you did 
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not kuow what a clever mistress you got, 
Priscilla.” 

“Dear me! I should never have 
thought of that,” exclaimed Priscilla. 
“Oh dear, that was clever! I got quite 
frightened myself, though I knew all 
about it before, and I really thought the 
baby would be down before I could catch 
it. That put me ina fright at first, and 
then what I heard you say to master 
made me quite in a way for fear you 
should do yourself an injury with scream- 
ing so.” 

“And you believe dat? He! he! 
he!” Janghed the lady. 

“Tsn’t if true then, ma’am 

“Not at all. But it came into my 
head to say, and soI say it, because it 
would give such good effect. You need 
not look so dismal, you silly little ting, 
as if you never tell a little white fib im 
your life.” 

“Vm afraid I tell a good many, 
madam, but then it’s only we; but you, 
madam—” 

“You tink I am not clever enough to 
ect out of dat little scrape. Why I will 
tell Mr. ‘tawborn L never say it, and I 
will make him believe what I say, against 
his own ears, if 1 choose to take de 
trouble. Oh, I make any man believe 
what 1 like. [can turn dem all round 
my finger.”’ 

At this moment one of the nursery- 
maids appeared, pale as a corpse, and 
trembling so that she was obliged to cling 
to the door for support. 

“What do you want here >” demanded 
Mrs. Thorburn, haughtily, “and why do 
you dare to enter my apartment widout 
knocking ?” 

“Oh, mv’am, Master Edward, ma’am,” 
was all the girl could articulate. 

“What is it? What is amiss wid 
him? Don’t stand dere like a fool, but 
speak—tell me.” 

“Oh, ma’am, he’s in a fit or dead—T 
don’t know which.” 

The territied mother rushed past. her, 
almost knocking her down with the 
frantic veliemence of her passage, and in 
a moment was kneeling by her child. 

7 re aoe ng Dr, Culchrist,”” she cried. 

s my husband? Let him be 
called. Get a warm bath ready. See— 
see, lie moves. He is coming to life. Oh 
my child! my child! look up at me!” 

But the “coming to lie” was more 
dreadful than the rigid stillness that was 
so like death. Violent convulsions shook 
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his frame; frightful contortions twisted 





his features ; his eyes seemed to be turned 
round in their orbits, and his gnashing 
teeth spattered his mouth with foam. 
he mother’s wild agonized shriek as this 
change came over him was echoed by 
many of the women who stood helplessly 
looking on; and immediately the room 
was crowded with persons of both sexes, 
visitorsand servants, attracted by the noise. 

Among them came Felix, who had just 
parted from his little girl. 

“Open the windows, and clear the 
room,” he said in a voice of authority 
that secured instant obedience; then 
lifting the almost insensible form of Mrs. 
Thorburn from the ground, he consigned 
her to the arms of a friend. “Take her 
away, Seymour, she does more harm than 
good here; but carry her carefully, and 
as soon as she recovers, assure her the 
boy is in no danger.” 

With the utmost tenderness and gentle- 
ness he then loosened the little sufferer’s 
dress, and began to rub his back. 

“Take his frock off,” he said to the 
head nurse, who stood wringing her 
hands and speculating how she should be 
able to conceal her own share in causing 
this catastrophe. “Cut it off, or any- 
thing. What the devil does it matter 
about spoiling a coat, when the child’s 
life may be at stake? Go, one of you, 
and fetch Mrs. Barton. She’s the only 
sensible woman in the house,” he added, 
in a half audible mutter. 

“JT am here, Mr. Felix,” said Barton, 
at his elbow. She had heard the cries of 
distress aud hastened to proffer assistance, 
notwithstanding the animosity with 
which she was generally received on that 
side of the house. 

‘“We must not let him die before the 
doctor comes, Barton; we must do some- 
thing for him. Do you know what it 
is ?” J 

“T should say it was epilepsy, sir. He 
must have had a fright,” 

ad | am right then in rubbing his spine. 
Pull off his shoes and stockings, and rub 
the soles of his feet as hard as you can. 
I learnt this way from an old Indian 
doctress, and you see he is recovering 
already. Now close the window, darken 
the room, and let him be kept perfectly 
quet. When Dr. Gilchrist comes he 
will do whatever else is requisite.” 

The doctor’s Opinion entirely corro- 
borated that expressed by Mrs. Barton ; 
the child had had an attack of epilepsy, 
which he suspected must have been 
caused by a severe fright. Assisted by 











Mr.. Thorburn he instituted a searching 
inquiry into the facts of the case, and by 
a careful examination of each of the 
nursemaids separately, without allowing 
them to hold any communication with 
cach other, he at length elucidated the 
truth. ‘This, as may naturally be sup- 
posed, resulted in the instant and sum- 
mary dismissal of the chief offender, 
while the subordinates were lectured and 
retained. The mother’s share in the 
calamity that had befallen her son did 
not escape the doctor’s penetration dur- 
ing the course of his investigations ; 
though from regard to Mr. Thorburn’s 
feelings he carefully kept his convic- 
tions in the background. When he paid 
a visit to the lady, however, who was 
divided between grief for her child and 
anger at the dismissal of her servant 
without her authority, he told her pretty 
plainly that she herself was much to 
blame for giving way to causeless terror 
and frightening her children. He added 
that as the boy was in no danger, she 
had better rouse herself and go down to 
her visitors, which would restore her 
sooner than anything. 

** The nurse,” he added, “is a foolish, 
ignorant creature, from whom nothing 
better could be expected; but you, an 
educated woman, ought to feel more 
deeply your responsibilities as a mother, 
than to yield to a violent exhibition of 
terror in the presence of your children. 
You cannot but be aware of the injurious 
effects of terror upon the infant mind.” 

‘It was dat horrid black child!” she 
said, in a tone of mock penitence. ‘Mr. 
Thorburn ought to have tell me she was 
black, and I should have been prepare. 
It is unfortunate for me I am such a 
child of impulse; but I cannot help it! 
It is my nature, and 1 cannot alter my 
nature! Very oft I wish I could; for I 
have too much feeling! It make me 
suffer too much! It is only dat which 
bring on my heart disease.” 

“You did not exhibit any excess of 
tender feeling in screaming at your little 
niece in her father’s presence,” said the 
doctor, bluntly. 

“Ah!” cried the lady, “don’t call de 
nasty ting my niece! She is not any 
relation to me, ¢axnk Heaven!’ witli an 
air of theatrical devoutness. ‘“ But I 
tell you I could not help it! I am 
always so fright at black people and 
monkey. I dare never go near de 
monkey-cage in de Zoological Gard.” 

““Good Heavens! madam,” cried Dr. 
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Gilchrist, indignantly, “ would you com- 
pare that interesting and intelligent child 
to a monkey ?” 

“‘ Now confess, my good sir, is she not 
very like?” said Mrs. Thorburn, laying 
her hand confidentially on the doctor’s 
arm, and trying to fascinate him with a 
coquettish laugh. “Iam sure, wid your 
keen eye, you must sce it, taught you 
will not annowledge it.” 

‘* Madam,” he replied, gravely, ‘ I have 
seen the little girl, and talked to her; and 
so far from resembling a monkey, let me 
tell you that you might be proud if one 
of your children equalled her in intel- 
ligence.” 

‘* About her intelligence, I don’t know ; 
I speak of her appearance—her con- 
plexion. You cannot deny that she is 
black.” 

“ But I do deny it, most emphiatically. 
Her complexion is dark, but not un- 
pleasingly so; and though she cannot be 
called absolutely pretty, there is a nobi- 
lity of sentiment and a refinement of 
feeling expressed in her face that sur- 
passes anything I ever saw in one so 
young. And so you might have seen, if 
you had had the good sense to look at 
her and talk to her, instead of beginning 
to squall like a great baby.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Gilchrist had 
no hesitation in speaking his mind very 
bluntly to the lady. He had, in fact, 
very early discovered that it was only by 
that means that he could withdraw her 
for a moment from her own self-admira- 
tion and the studious exhibition of cap- 
tivating graces, and fix her attention upon 
a serious subject. So now for a few 
moments she looked grave; then shrug- 
ging her large shoulders, and pretending 
to pout, she replied— 

“ And I suppose I wma great baby. | 
am always treat as one. I was spoil and 
pet at school; and now I am spoil and 
pet by my husband.” 

“And don’t you think that, as the 
mother of three children, it is time to 
assume a more dignified character ?”’ asked 
the doctor, suppressing a query that rose 
to his lips respecting the amount of spoil- 
ing and petting she had gone through 
during the interval that must have 
elapsed between her school days and her 
marriage. 

“ Dr. Gilchrist !” she replied, assuming 
an appearance of being deeply ollended, 
‘“‘T was never tell I want for dignity! 
My deportement was always praise at 
school by all my teacher !” 
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“Well! if you can see no diilerence 
between the character of a mother, which 
in my opinion is the noblest and most dig- 
nified position that God has assigned to 
any of his creatures—and that of an over- 
grown baby (if that can be said to have 
a character, or to be anything besides a 
nuisance, an excrescence, and a mon- 
strosity), I cannot stop this morning to 
teach you, for L have several of the nobler 
class to attend to, who though they may 
not ‘walk in silk attire’ are yet good, 
worthy mothers, doing their duty, and 
bringing up hardy sons and thrifty 
daughters, whom they would be ashamed 
to frighten into fits, by pretending to be 
frightened themseives. And so, Mrs. 
Thorburn, good day to you.” 

“ What do you mean by pretend? Do 
you dare to say I pretend >” 

“ Of course I do,” he replied, coolly, 
and ran down stairs. 

In the hall he encountered Felix. 

“T have just been giving my lady a 
bit of my mind, as our country folks say,” 
he observed, with a chuckle, ‘‘ and I have 
left her ina towering rage at the exposure 
of her artifices,”’ 

“Bui, my good friend,” said Felix, 
with much concern, “was it right to 


irritate her, however wrong she may have 
been; but in her situatioa——” 
The doctor interrupted him by a hard, 


comical look full in his face. Then ut- 
tering the single word “ Bosh!’ with 
concentrated incredulity and derision, he 
jumped into his and drove off, 
laughing, 
“ Why, then she has obtained all my 
respectful sympathy under false pre- 
‘tences!” said Felix to himself, with a 
good-natured smile. ‘No matter, she’s 
welcome to it, for it’s the last she will 
ever have from me, I think.” 
_ As he went to seek his brother in the 
library, he reflected that, setting aside 
the insult Mrs, Thorburn had cast upon 
his child, he was not altogether dis- 
pleased by the turn matters had taken, 
as he should much prefer to leave Felicia 
under the plain but rational treatment of 
simple Mrs. Barton, rather than subject 
her to the risk of becoming a little over- 
dressed, affected, unnatural puppet, like 
the younger branches of his brother's 
family. 
_ Somewhat to lis surprise, he found the 
fair Eugenie also in the library, walking 
about in bigh displeasure, because her 
husband positively and firmly refused to 
recall the sentence of immediate banish- 
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ment which he had passed upon her head 
nurse, or even to grant an hour’s dela) 
in its execution. 

« There can be no difficulty in finding 
a temporary substitute,” he was sayig, 
when Felix entered. “ Why, my love, 
there is not a lad in my stables who 
knows anything of the training of young 
colts, with whom I would not trust my 
children rather than to that fiend of a 
woman !” ™ 

“My children are not young colt! 
exclaimed Eugenie, indignantly. 

“T wish they had as much rational 
care bestowed upon them as many young 
colts have!” said their father, with a 
sigh. ‘“ What say you to that, Felix ?” 

“Oh! I go in altogether for the colt 
system,” said Felix. ‘‘ Let them be out 
at grass till they’re old enough to be put 
into training. Lay in a good stock of 
physical vigour, and then you get the 
what d’ye call em in perfection—the sane 
mens in corpore sano, is it not? But 1 
never could get on well with Latin. My 
fair sister, 1 hope you have quite re- 
covered from your nervous attack ?” 

«“'ank you—yes,” she replied, gra- 
ciously, and without a blush for her 
cruelty to his child, nay, with a feeling 
of contempt because he did not resent it ;. 
“and I have to tank you also for your 
attention to my sweet angel Edouard. 
Indeed I am very grateful.” 

“Aye, poor little fellow! it is a sad 
thing for a child to have one of those 
fits. Gilchrist says you must be very 
careful to preserve him from any more 
frights, or he will be sure to have another, 
and then he may be subject to them all 
his life. I am extremely sorry,” he 
added, apologetically, “that I should have 
alarmed you so much with my little Indian 
maiden. I did not suppose that any one 
could have such a dread of a black 
skin.” 

“ She is not black, Felix!” exclaimed 
Mr. Thorburn, angrily. “ She is rather 
dark certainly, but-——” 

“ Dark enough to be taken for black 
it seems,” interrupted Felix, with a 
Strange tone of bitterness under his as- 
sumed indifference, 

* She is the most endearing and at- 
tractive child I ever saw,” persisted the 
elder brother. 

“I am glad you find her so,” said 
Felix, “She cannot help her tawny 
complexion, poor child, and she is not 
pretty, which is strange, as her mother 
was very beautiful,” 
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** Fier moder beautiful 
derisively. 

‘“* Yes,” he replied, looking full at her, 
“she was, without any exception, the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw; the 
most graceful and the most dignified. 
She was of royal blood, too, amongst 
her own wild race, and all that patri- 
clan carriage may be observed in her 
child, by those who have courage enough 
to look at her.” 

“* Now you are beginning to be satiri- 
cal!” said Mrs. Thorburn, who did not 
at all relish the quiet sarcasm of his tone 
and manner, “and I shall run away, be- 
cause you make me afraid of you. But 
do try to bring dat broder of your to 
reason. He insist to turn Clark out of 
door before I have engage anoder in her 
place.” 

“He is quite right, too. 
turn the whole squad adrift.” 

“ You know noting at all about it. 
How should you? I tell you I cannot 
in a moment find anoder person to fill 
Clark place.” 

“ But she had two or three subs, helps, 
(leputies—how do you call them ?—had 
she not ?” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, “ but dey 
are young ting, and cannot be trust to 
dress de childer for company, and dey 
cannot dress deir hairs in a becoming 
style. And now, above all time, when 
dere is visitor in de house, it is so neces- 
sary to have some one dat can be trust to 
see to all dose ting.” 

* And would you really, for the sake ofa 
little flouncing and frizzing more or less, 
retain for one moment a woman who has 
proved herself so utterly incapable for the 
office she pretended to fill, that she en- 
dangered your child’s life and reason by 
her misconduct ?” 

“It would only be for a day or two.” 

“* My dear sister,” said Felix, changing 
from the solemn mood in which he had 
last addressed her to his usual rattling 
nianner, “if I were in my brether’s place, 
I should turn away every man-Jack or 
woman-Jenny of the lot who had been 
aiding and abetting in such an outrage 
on a child, and would wash and dress 
them myself till I obtained some trust- 
worthy servants; so you see I am the 
wrong person to ask to advise John to an 
act of culpable weakness.” 

** Ah! dere is de first dinner bell,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Thorburn, hurrying away. 

“I must go and dress too,” said Felix, 
preparing to follow her. 
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“Stay a moment,” said his brother, 
grasping his hand; “my dear Felix, | 
cannot express the pain, the sorrow, the 
shame that I feel.” 

“ Don’t attempt it, John. There, there, 
that’s enough; never say a word more 
about it.” 

“But I must—I must. Do you sup- 
pose that she—that there was any inten- 
tion, any premeditation ?” 

Not in the least. I’m sure there was 
not. No, no, my dear fellow ; clear your 
mind of any suspicion of that sort.”’ 

“You think there was not ?” 

“1’m sure of it. But I must go and 
dress, and so must. you.” 

Mr. Thorburn was evidently much re- 
lieved. 

“Now the Lord forgie me for leeing, 
as the Scotch say,” said Felix to himself, 
when he reached his chamber; “he must 
find out some day that she is not all per- 
fection, but it shall not be my hand that 
draws aside the veil.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
A DEPARTURE, AND AN UNEXPECTED 
RETURN. 


As the Christmas festivities at Thors- 
ghyll, though abounding in events of the 
highest importance to Mrs. ‘Thorburn, 
—relating as they did to dress and con- 
quests,—presented none that form a ne- 
cessary link in this narrative, I shall pass 
them over in silence. ee 

At his brother’s earnest request l'elix 
remained as a guest in the home of his 
fathers till the end of April, and then, 
furnished with a few hundred pounds, 
which he would only consent to receive 
as a loan, and duly acknowledged with 
10 U’s, which Mr. Thorburn as duly 
put into the fire, he went to London, pre- 
paratory to his final departure for Ame- 
rica. Parting, he said, was bitter enough 
to make him wish not to repeat the dose ; 
and therefore, when he bade adieu to his 
child, his brother, and the twins, to whom 
he had become much attached, if was 
with the determination of seeing them no 
more before embarking. 

As for his younger nephew and nieces, 
“the little etiquettes,” as he called them, 
he was very sorry that their mother brought 
them up so badly that he could not pos- 
sibly love them. Edward could make « 
fine bow, kiss a lady’s hand, and pay a 
lisping compliment; and Angélique, as 
her mother rapturously declared, was 
competent to fuire les honneurs d'un salon, 
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of which the English equivalent, receiv- 
ing company, gives a very faint idea. 

“And what,” said Felix, “have a 
couple of brats to do with such rubbish ? 
‘They are ready enough to learn those 
nuties when they are grown up. Aloxkeys, 
did she say? J//er children remind me 
of nothing so much as a wretched little 
brute of a quadrumane that 1 onee saw, 
bowing and scraping on a drum-head, and 
kissing his paw to the ladies. When | 
see Edward tyrannizing over his sisters, 
and the charming Angélique playing off 
all sorts of spiteful tricks upon every- 
body who has not the power to punish 
her for them, I feel very well pleased 
that Felicia is safe from the contagion ot 
their fine company manners; and that 
under honest old Barton’s care she will 
live out her natural term of childhood as 
a child; and learn to be a good woman 
hefore she aspires to be a fine lady.” 

It was in this strain that he sometimes 
talked to Dr. Gilchrist ; but to his brother, 
or any one else, he never uttered a word 
upon the subject. As for his sister-in- 
law, he had continued on exactly the same 
terms with her—no better, and no worse, 
us far as outward appearances were con- 
cerned, though in his heart the more lhe 
saw ol herthe less be liked her; and she, 
with the quick sensitiveness of a vain 
woman, perceived this very clearly, be- 
neath all his grave courtesy and rattling, 
half-satirical gallautry, and hated him with 
all the fierceness of a nature that, apart 
from its prevailing foible, was not a weak 
vue. In spite of all her animosity, how- 
ever, he possessed a singular fascination 
lor her, because he asserted his indepen- 
dence, aud would not be “twisted round 
her little finger,”—a feat which she was 
fond of boasting that she could perform 
with any man she chose. But though 
she lavished upon him her sweetest smiles, 
and addressed him in her most caressing 
tones, she could not bring him to her feet, 
as she ardently longed to do, that she 
might have the pleasure of spurning him. 
There was thus no great amount of regret 
on either side when he bade adieu to her. 

Felicia pined so much for her father 
ihat Mr. Thorburn feared she would make 
herself ill, and greatly to his lady’s indig- 
nation, devoted almost the whole of his 
lume to rambling about with her, and 
talking of the absent oue, which he found 
was more soothing to her little aching 
near than any more childish amusement. 
Sometimes he took her out in a boat on 
the lake; sometimes they rode on horse- 
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back; and sometimes they rambled away 
on foot. 

They had just returned from a long 
walk one day, a few weeks atter Felix 
had left them, and were standing on the 
terrace admiring the sunset. The child 
was more sad than usual, for her uncle 
had told her it was most probable her 
father was by that time out on the great 
ocean, as that was the day appointed for 
the sailing of the ship he was to go by. 
Mr. Thorburn would have allowed her to 
believe that he was still in London until 
he could tell her of his safe arrival in 
America, but Felix had particularly de- 
sired that she should be informed of every 
event exactly as it happened, as otherwise 
she would dream and imagine things much 
worse than the reality. 

“What are you thinking about, Fe- 
licia?” asked her uncle, who had been 
observing her for some minutes as she 
leaned against the marble balustrade with 
her eyes fixed dreamingly on the sinking 
orb 

“Tam thinking whether papa is jook- 
ing at that sun, and thinking about me,” 
she replied; “ but then L forgot, he could 
not look at it yet.” 

“Why not ¥” asked Mr. Thorburn. 

*Yon’t you know?” said the child, 
naively ; “he is gone away towards the 
setting sun, and if he is along way off, it 
will not be setting to him yet, and will 
be too bright for him to look at.’’ 

“T know this, my darling,” he said, 
much amused by her explanation, “ that 
the Indian method of teaching geography 
scems to bemuch better than the English.” 

“ What is geography, uncle?” was the 
inevitable question. 

“ Knowing all about the world, pet; 
where the water is, and where the land 
is, and what are the different countries, 
and their names, and towns, and cities, 
and rivers, and mountains. But I see I 
must have a governess for you.” 

“What do you mean by a governess, 
uncle ?” : 

“A lady who will teach you all you 
want to know.” 

“* Will she be a kind lady 2” 

** Yes,” 

“As kind as Barton—only able to tell 
me everything 1 want to know >” 

“é Yes.”? 

_ “But, dear uncle,” said she, coaxingly, 
‘why can’t you tell me everything L want 
to know ?” aay 

* Because, my little darling, [ cannot 
always give up so much time to you as L 


















have since your papa went away. have 

wany things to do, which I must attend 

to, and so I shall ask a kind and clever 

lady to come and live here, and teach you 
a great many things.” 7 

Then,” said Felicia, her eyes glisten- 
ing with pleased anticipation, ‘‘ I shall 
ask her to tell me all about the world, 
and the sea, and what is at the bottom of 
it; and all about the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars; and aJl about the flowers 
and birds; and what the hills are made 
of, and why the rivers run away so fast, 
and never come back again.” 

“Then I think I must engage a few 
professors of the various sciences as well 
as a governess for a young lady with 
such an appetite for knowledge. But 
look there, Felicia,” he added, pointing 
down the avenue; “there is a carriage 
coming. Is that your aunt returning 
from her drive ?” 

“No,” replied the child, whose quick 
eyes had caught a momentary glimpse of 
the approaching vehicle between the 
trees, ‘‘ that carriage has four horses, and 
it is yellow coloured; a funny-looking 
thing, like half of our large carriage ; and 
there are two men riding the horses.” 

“A post-chaise and four, by your de- 
scription: and could you really make all 
that out at this distance ?” 

_ “Yes; and there was somebody look- 
ing out of the window too.” 

“* What wonderful keenness of vision !” 
said her uncle, “and I, who thought I 
had pretty good eyes, could only make 
out that there was a carriage of some 
sort. Here it comes in sight again, and 
now I see the yellow-bodied chaise, the 
four horses, and the two postillions. Can 
you sce whether it is a lady or a gentle- 
ian inside, if he or she is still looking 
out ” 

“It’s a gentlenian,”’ said Felicia; and 
then, after a moment’s observation, she 
added, in alow, quiet voice, that made 
her uncle’s strong frame vibrate more 
than the loudest shriek could have done ; 
“it is papa!” | 

‘‘ Nonsense !— impossible!” he ex- 
claimed, far more agitated to outward 
appearance than the stoical little In- 
dian maiden, “it cannot be! Oh! that 
my eyes were like yours, my pet fal- 
con !” 

“Tt ts papa, repeated Felicia, “ don’t 
you see him waving his handkerchief ? 
Come to the hall, uncle, we shall meet 
him,” 

“Tf I could but believe it, darling! 
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But don’t be disappointed if you see 
sonic one else. He was so deciied uot to 
return that I cannot think it is your 
father.” 

She answered him by a smile full of 
eontidence, and led tim towards the hall, 
A slight trembling of the hand was the 
only sign of emotiou betrayed by her 
well-trained nerves. 

They had barely reached the hall when 
the post-chaise dashed into the court- 
yard, and Felix sprang out and caught his 
little daughter to his breast. 

“This is indeed an _ unlooked-for 
pleasure,” exclaimed Mr. Thorburn, grasp- 
ing his hand with brotherly affection. _ 

‘‘T think it so, [ assure you,” replied 
Felix, “and I owe it altogether to a 
piece of unlooked-for good fortune. So, 
being an independent man for the present, 
I thought 1 could not do better than 
come back and spend a few more weeks 
with you and my darling.” 

“The wisest thing you could possibly 
do, brother,” said Mr. Thorburn, as he 
led the way into his own sgacluim sunc- 
forum, the library, “unless it were to 
follow my former advice,—abandon all 
thoughts of returning to the backwoods, 
and settle down here at home.” 

“Were you alone, John, I might be 
tempted to accept your generous offer ; 
but as it is, I could not endure to be 
looked upon as a dependent,—a parasite, 
—even on a dear brother’s bounty.”’ 

“T have told you repeatedly, you ob- 
stinate fellow! that I would make such 
arrangements that there should be no de- 
pendence, no obligation whatever. Your 
knowledge on many subjects would be 
invaluable to me.” 

“No, no, John; I must make a home 
before I have one: and that will be soonest 
attained by the way I have already trod- 
den, through the prairie and the forest. 
And how has my bit of happiness been 
all this time? She looks pale.” 

“That is with fretting for you,’’ said 
Mr. Thorburn. 

“And what has your wicked uncle 
done to cure you of fretting? Has he 
whipped you according to the approved 
and orthodox fashion ?” 

“No, papa,” replied Felicia, “ you 
know he would not whip me. He has 
been so kind to me, and let me be with 
him almost all the day, and we have had 
long rides and long walks, and we were 
always talking about you.”’ 

“God bless him for it,” said her father, 
burying his face in the child’s hair, to 
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hide an uncontrollable twitching about 
the corners of his mouth. 

“This is not fair,” said Mr. Thorburn, 

“vou get all our news from us, and 
give us none in return. Iam anxious to 
know the piece of good fortune which 
you say you have met with.” 
“ «Qh! it’s just a start on the old 
game,” said Felix, laughing and colouring 
slightly. “I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of seeing one good race before I left 
England, so I went down to Epsom, took 
heavy odds against the favourite, and 
won.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it 2” said his brother, 
half sadly. ‘ Well, my dear boy, I hope 
this one smile of the syren, Fortune, will 
not lure vou back to the race-course 
again.” 

“] have no intention of going again,” 
replied Felix. ‘“I have one bet still 
pending, and when that is settled I shall 
forswear the turf for ever.—And now, 
my pet, run and tell Roderick and Mabel 
that 1 shall come up after dinner and 
have a romp with them.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


FELIX RECEIVES BAD NEWS, AND FELICIA 
AROUSES MRS. THORBURN’S VENGEANCE. 


Evera one at Thorsghyll was rejoiced at 
the unexpected return of the light-hearted 
Felix, except Mrs. Thorburn and her two 
eldest children, whom she had taught to 
dislike him. ‘This bad lesson was all the 
more easily learnt as the poor little 
creatures already entertained towards 
him a kind of vague fear, occasioned by 
an instinctive consciousness that he by 
no means admired or approved the apish 
tricks that gained them so much applause 
in their mamma’s drawing-room. They 
were also fully aware that there was 
something the reverse of complimentary 
in the name of “‘little etiquettes” which 
he generally applied to them; and so 
warped had their minds already become, 
that, babies as they were, they hated an 
unwelcome truth almost as heartily as 
their mother did, Another poison had been 
instilled into them by their new nurse, 
the successor of her who so well under- 
stood her duties that she frightened the 
children at once into docility and epilepsy. 
The new comer had been lectured by Mr. 
Thorburn hiinself upon the dangerous 
efleets of terror, and had pledged herself 
never to have recourse to that favourite 
and efficacious mode of discipline; but 
what could she do with a child so utterly 
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spoiled and self-willed as Master Edward ? 
At the first outbreak against her authority, 
she took him to his mother to ask what 
yunishment she might inflict upon him; 
but the lady’s reception of her appeal was 
not calculated to attain the object she 
had in taking him before that superior 
tribunal. 

‘How is it you can’t manage him ?— 
you, a big woman, and Aim, a little child ? 
He is always good wid me, so it must be 
de faute of your management. If I keep 
servant to take care of my childer, I do 
not expect to be trouble wid dem myself. 
When wid me, dere cannot be a better 
behave young gentleman, because he has 
been teach de manner of a gentleman. 
Stop wid mamma, my beauty, and den you 
can’t be find faute wid by a parcel of 
nurse. Fetch his hat and gloves—he 
shall go out wid me to make visit.” 

So Master Edward was rewarded for 
striking his nurse and calling her names 
by being taken out for a drive. 

The next time he misbehaved himself, 
the nurse very naturally took the law into 
her own hands, or rather invented a little 
new bye-law to suit the occasion. 

“Tf you are a naughty boy, Master 
Edward,” she argued, ‘I shall go and tell 
your big brother, Roderick.” 

“T don’t care for Wodwick !—I kick 
him {” 

“But you mst care for Roderick, for 
when he is grown a big man, al) this 
house, and the park, and the horses, and 
everything will belong to him, and if you 
are not a good boy he will turn you out, 
and not let you live here.” 

It was thus that she ignorantly taught 
the child to fear and hate his brother, 
and that feeling was further encouraged 
by the partiality shown to Roderick by 
him whom Mrs. Thorburn wisely taught 
her son to call “naughty uncle Felix.” 

When Mrs. Thorburn learned that this 
naughty uncle- Felix was again an inmate 
of his brother’s house, she was anything 
but delighted. However, she decked her 
face with smiles, and schooled her tongue 
to its softest lisp, when she greeted him; 
and her husband, in his heart, called her 
an angel for behaving so charmingly to 
that mad-brained Felix, who often spoke 
so roughly to her. And so all bade fair to 
go on smootlily. 

Felix had brought with him on this 
second occasion a servant called Gilbert 
Davis. His own wandering habits had 
made him independent of the services of 
a valet, and Davis served him rather in the 
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capacity of a groom and general factotum. 
He was a person of remarkably quiet 
habits, and was also extremely taciturn ; 
but the servants were not long in discover- 
ing that nothing escaped his sharp ears and 
little, sidelong-glancing eyes. He was so 
perfectly inoffensive in his manners, that 
no one either liked or disliked him, except 
Felicia, and when she first saw him she 
trembled with terror, which no arguments 
on her father’s part, and no efforts on her 
own, could succeed in dispelling, and 
which time only seemed to increase. 

A month passed rapidly by, and I'elix 
began to think seriously of taking his de- 
parture. He had sent Davis to London 
and Liverpool to obtain information re- 
specting the vessels that were about to 
sail, and he was not a man to brood long 
over a project before putting it into exc- 
cution. When Davis returned from his 
mission, he sought out his master without 
delay, having an important message to 
deliver to him which might require an 
answer by that night’s post. Felix was 
at that moment with his brother in a 
room which the latter appropriated to 
all business matters connected with his 
estates. It was situated in that part of 
the more ancient building which was still 
inhabited, and its tall, narrow windows 
looked out upon the steepest and 
gloomiest part of the ghy//, a few hun- 
dred yards above the Lady’s Leap, where 
the mountain stream, hemmed in by huge 
flakes of rock, struggled and moaned for 
ever, like a discontented spirit. In this 
room Mr. Thorburn received his tenants 
on rent days, for he suffered no steward 
or middleman to stand between him and 
any complaint or requisition that his 
farmers might be desirous of making. 
Many valuable documents were here 
preserved, and in one corner stood the 
strong box, containing important family 
papers, and eften large sums of money. 
Such was likely to be its freight on the 

resent occasion, for it was quarter day, 
and on the table lay a heap of little 
canvas bags, the contents of which the 
steward was busily counting out. 

This was the scene that presented it- 
self to the eyes of Gilbert Davis during 
the moment that he stood at the door. 
While he delivered his message to his 
master, Mr. Thorburn got up and 
stretched himself like one who was 
cramped from long-continued inaction. 

i the rest till to-morrow, Mr. 
Jones,” he said, “I have made a memo- 
randum of what is already in the strong 
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box, and those bags will be quite safe in 
that drawer for one night; you could 
not get it all counted out in time to send 
to the bank to-day; and if you are as 
sick of the chink of money as I am, you 
will be glad to be rid of it for a few 
hours. Lock the door when you come 
out, Felix,” he added, when, having re- 
ceived the other keys from the steward, 
he was about to quit the room, “and 
bring the key away with you.” 

Felix, only stopping to write a brief 
letter for the post, soon followed, and not 
forgetting his brother’s injunctions, he 
locked the room door, and put the key 
into his pocket. 

That evening he sate much longer 
than usual after dinner, and drank more 
wine than he generally took in a week. 
Yet he did not seem cheerful; a cloud 
hung over him, and he evidently drank 
to dispel it. Mr. Thorburn techs to 

question him, though he watched him 
with considerable uneasiness. 

The children in vain looked for him to 
join their evening sports, to play hide- 
and-seek among the shrubberies, or row 
them on the lake in the park; but when 
they were in bed and asleep, he went 
gently into their rooms and looked at 
them. But he did not kiss them; and 
when Felicia gave. signs of awaking, he 
hastily retreated, steadying his steps by 
the wall and furniture. y 

“What can be amiss with him ?”’ said 
Mr. Thorburn to himself, as he saw him 
reel into his bed-room, supported by his 
servant; “it isthe firs; time I ever knew 
Felix to get deliberately intoxicated, | 
have seen him a little exhilarated, of 
course, as we all are sometimes; but in- 
tentionally todrink himself druank—never. 
He must have had some bad news, which 
he keeps to himself. However, to- 

-morrow will clear it all up. He must 
tell me what it is, and it will be strance 
indeed if I cannot help him over it.” — 

He betook himself to rest, and quiet 
sleep, full of kindly projects of what 
he would do for his loved but reckless 
brother on the morrow. 

Who shall reckon upon to-morrow ? 
The strong man may be a corpse; the 
healthy may be stricken with disease ; 
the happy bridegroom mav be a desolate 
widower ; the loftiest intellect may be 
debased into idiocy; the most virtuous 
may have become insane, and committed 
a crime that is abhorrent to his soul. 
Wealth, dignity, honour, life, happiness, 
all may have vanished before to-morrow ! 
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Felix appeared at the breakfast-table 
ale. restless, and sullen; and Mrs. 

Thorburn, in spite of her husband’s 
hints, was not sparing in her jeening 
inuendoes as to the cause of his changed 
demeanour. Just as the meal was ended, 
Mr. Jones arrived, and sent in for the 
key of the steward’s room. 

“You have it, I think, Felix,’ 
his brother. eine. 

“Yes,” replied Felix, feeling in his 
pockets, “it must be in the pocket of 
the coat I wore yesterday. Tell Davis 
to fetch it.” 

In ashort time the messenger returned. 
Davis had searched everywhere, but 
could not find it. 

“J don’t think you gave it to me; but 
T’ll see if it is anywhere in my posses- 
sion,” said Mr. Thorburn, as he left the 
room. 

“What can I have done with it ¥” 
said Felix, looking very much confused. 
“T must have put it somewhere and for- 
gotten it.” 

“Ah! when gentlemen forget dem- 
selve, dey may well forget key!” said 
Eugenie, with a sneer. 

Felix muttered something that was 
not much like a blessing, and started from 
the table. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Mrs. Thor- 
burn, with her hard, unmusical laugh, 
“ how touchy you are dis morning!” 

“]'ve enough to make me so,” growled 
Felix. 

“And pray what may it be dat spoil 
your sweet temper?” she demanded, 
with an affectation of sympathy. 

‘You will all know soon enough,” he 
answered, moodily. 7 

“‘ Let me tell you, sir, you are very im- 
pertinent to make such answer to a lady.”’ 

“Ifa lady has not the tact or decency 
to avoid asking rude and unfeeling ques-. 
tions, she should be prepared to meet 
sometimes with a rough answer,” rejoined 
Felix. 

“The key is found,” said Mr. Thor- 
burn, re-entering the room; “it was on 
the library table. I am going over to 
Scarsfield this morning, Felix; will you 
ride with me ?” ; 

“Ah, do,” said Mrs, Thorburn, de- 
risively, for she could not forego the 
Opportunity of tormenting him; “it will 
clear your head.” 

“And rid you of my company,” said 
Felix, significantly. * 

“You mean it will take 
mine !” 


> said 


you away froin 
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“T believe it is contrary to etiquette 
to contradict a lady,” he replied, with a 
bow; “ Yes, John, I'll go with you with 
all my heart.” 

How different was the frank, clear 
voice in which he spoke to his brother, 
from the formal tone he used in speaking 
to his sister-in-law ! 

It would have been well, perhaps, had 
those fresh accents greeted Mr. Thor- 
burn’s ears, but he heard them not; all 
his attention being at that moment ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the apparition of 
Mr. Jones, who stood pale and trembling 
in the doorway. 

“ Sir!—sir!—Mr. Thorburn!” he 
ejaculated, ‘“ you’ve been robbed, sir! 
Here’s been a burglary committed !” 

“How? — What? A burglary? — 
Where ?” cried Mr. Thorburn. 

« Ah!—what! My jewel!’ screamed 
the Jady, rushing towards the door to see 
that her jewels were safe. 

«« No, ma’am, no, in the steward’s room, 
ma’am. All the bags, sir, that we put 
into the drawer, they’re all emptied, sir! 
the strong box has been tried too, sir, but 
they couldn’t manage that.” 

“How did they get in?” 

“That I can’t tell, sir; there’s no 
signs of violence, that I can see.”’ 

“Felix! can you not recollect where 
you put the key last night?” But Felix 
was gone, and Mr. Thorburn, followed 
by the steward, hastened to the scene of 
the disaster. 

The lady, left alone, stood for some 
time by the window, pulling the petals 
from a rose, and rolling them into little 
bladders, which she broke against her 
forehead with a snapping noise. This 
was a favourite amusement of hers when 
her temper was ruffled, and she was 
hatching some bit of revengeful mischief. 
As she stood there with her eyes fixed 
upon the beautiful undulating lawn, 
dotted with clumps of rhododendrons, 
azaleas, magnolias, and other flowering 
shrubs, and bounded by a dense mass of 
wood that opened only in one spot to 
give a glimpse of the distant valley, her 
thoughts were but little occupied with 
the scene before her. Her foot tapped 
the floor from time to time, her lips were 
compressed, and her eyes gleamed as the 
quick thoughts flashed through her busy 
brain; and all the while snap, snap went the 
rose-bubbles with a splenetic sound, which 
it seemed strange that anything so sweet 
could be made to give forth. 


Suddenly three figures appeared on the 
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lawn—they were but little ones, yet they 
served to excite Mrs. Thorburn’s wrath 
to the highest pitch. 

‘Dose nasty childer!’’ she muttered, 
“T wish dey were all sweep off de face of 
de world! Is da/ great coarse boy to be 
compare to my elegant, my beautiful 
Edouard? And to tink dat he will take 
all from him! Oh! I could stamp wid 
rage!” 

‘And she did stamp, and pretty fiercely 
too. 

“And dat ugly black girl, too! She 
will be taking someting from de portion 
of my daughters, unless I can get her 
turn away in disgrace. . But I hope I 
shall—J hope I shall. As for dat Mabel, 
she is a little insignificant monkey. Only 
I wish she would die, and Roderick too, 
and den deir fader would have deir 
moder’s property, and sy childer would 
be de richer for it.’’ 

Felicia’s keen eye had instantly de- 
tected Mrs. Thorburn at the window, but 
pride checked the first impulse to retreat, 
and she kept her discovery to herself, 
well knowing that Mabel would not vo- 
luntarily remain for one minute within 
sight ot her step-mother. But when the 


little golden-haired lady had wandered toa 
distance, allured by a brilliant dragon-fly, 


she informed Roderick who was watching 
them. He was now a bold, high-spirited 
boy, between six and seven years old, full 
of fun and harmless mischief; and as he 
loved his step-mother no more than she 
encouraged him to do, his first thought 
was to play her a trick. 

“Let us catch that dragon-fly that 
Mabel is running atfter,’’ he exclaimed ; 
‘“‘she’ll be sure to ask what it is, and tell 
us to bring it to her; and then, when she 
is looking at it, we'll let it go, and it will 
fly bang up at her nose and frighten 
her.” 

“That will be capital fun,” said his 
cousin; ‘but she wont be afraid of such 
a harmless little thing as a dragon-fly, 
will she ?” 

“Why, she’s frightened at @ spider,” 
said the little fellow, with ineffable con- 
tempt, “and so is that baby-faced Kd- 
ward. No wonder he’s such a coward. 
They’re all shut up in their nursery now, 
for fear the sun should spoil their com- 
plexions ! Where’s the dragon-fly, Mabel ? 
Oh! there he is!—I’ll have him!” And 
he pursued the insect in boy’s fashion, 
cap in hand. 

‘You will never catch him like that, 
Roderick,” exclaimed his cousin; “be 
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quiet now, and let him settle, and then I’|! 
how you how a panther catches a stag.” 

Both Roderick and his sister held 
Felicia’s backwoods accomplishments in 
very great respect, and they now stood 
motionless and almost breathless as they 
watched her preparations for capturing 
the fly. Dramatically assuming — the 
stealthy movements, as we!l as somewha! 
of the attitude and aspect of one of the 
feline tribe, she crept round the bush 
where her destined prey had settled, and 
then after fixing her eyes upon it with an 
expression of wild ferocity that mad» 
Mabel tighten her hold on her brother’s 
hand, she sprang forward, caught the in- 
sect with surprising dexterity and accu- 
racy of aim, and walked laughing towards 
her cousins. 

“Have you got it?” cried Roderick, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, here it is.” 

Oh! let me see it,” exclaimed Mabel, 
and Felicia held it conveniently for her 
inspection. This produced the effect that 
Roderick intended. 

“* What is dat?” cried Mrs. Thorburn, 
in a sharp, strident voice; “what have 
you childer got dere ?” 

“A dragon-fly, aunt,” replied Felicia ; 
for Mr. Thorburn had with great diffieu!, 
persuaded her to give that name to one 
whose first gross insult had left a strony 
though vague impression on her youny 
mind, 

‘What do you calla dragon-fly ? Bring 
it here—let me see it !” 

“Now, then,” whispered Roderick, 
greatly excited, ‘shall 1 take it ?” 

at replied Felicia; “if struggles 
and scratches so, I’m afraid you wou! 
let it go too soon.” 

“Tt is very beautiful! What lovel, 
colour!’ said Mrs. Thorburn; ‘1 wil! 
have dat in my collection of insect.” 

Felicia immediately held it towards 
her. 

* Ah! don’t bring it near me! I cannot 
touch it!” she cried, shrinking back. 

“[ thought you wanted it,” said 
Felicia, quietly. 

**Yes, but not alive; I dare not touc!: 
it alive. You must get a large pin, and 
stick it troo dere,” indicating the precise 
part of the creature’s anatomy where it 
was to be impaled; ‘ and den stick de pin 
into a large cork, or into de wall. It wil 
be dead in two or three hour.” 

Felicia stared at her in mute disgust, 
but Roderick’s indignation broke forth i 
words, 
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“ Stick a pin through a live ee 
he exclaimed. “Oh, how hort ibly cruel! 
T wont do it—will you, Felicia? 

“Who speak to you, you rude, 
pudent boy? - ask not what = - 
do, nor what Felicia zi// do. I tell her 
to do it, dat’s all! and we will see if she 
dare to disobey me!” 

At this moment she was interrupted 
by the buzz of the insect’s wings, ee 
just touched her face in passing, and she 
started back with a loud scream, while 
Roderick laughed in the wildest glee, and 
Felicia kept her countenance without 
moving a muscle. 

“ You wicked, impudent, saucy, nasty 
black child!” exclaimed Mrs. Thorburn, 
recovering from the fright, but trembling 
with rage. ‘ Why did you dare to trow 
dat ting in my face ?” . 

“T did not throw it at you, and I did not 
mean it to touch your face,” said Felicia ; 
“but I would not kill it in that cruel way, 
so I opened my hand, and let it go.” 

“ How dare you tell such falsehood ? 
You did trow it at me,” vociferated the 
lady, while the little Indian drew herself 
up with dignity, and looked defiantly at 
her aunt, as though it were beneath her to 
repel, verbally, the charge of falsehood ; 
and Roderick vehemently protested that 
Felicia never told stories. 

“ But you shall pay for dis!” she con- 
tinued, her handsome features distorted 
with an expression that was perfectly 
demoniacal, and which made them look 
actually hideous. “ You and your fader, 
too, shall know what it is to arouse 
my vengeance! I will crush you bote 
for dis insult !” 

She went from the window in a tower- 
ing passion, and the two little cousins, 
having recovered from the momentary 
unpleasantness occasioned by her violent 
language, rejoined Mabel, who had wisely 
preferred keeping at a respectful distance 
from her step-mother. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MICHING MALICHO. 


Mrs. Tuorsurn went straight to the 
steward’s room, where she found her 
husband examining into the condition of 
the door and windows, in order to ascer. 
tain, if possible, how the thieves had 
effected an entrance. The windows, as 
Mr, Jones had reported, were untouched, 


and the lock of the door had not been 
tampered with. 
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‘Tt is the fault of that foolish brother 
of mine,” said Mr. Thorburn, good. 
humouredly, “for leaving the key on the 
library table; unless indeed it was taken 
from his pocket during the night. In 
either case it shows that the thief, who- 
ever he may be, must have had access to 
the house and also have known the ways 
of it.” 

«Will you not send for de police ?” 
demanded his wife. “1 am so fright! 
I shall never sleep till dis is find out! 
We may all be murder next time!” 

“T would rather avoid the publicity, 
if possible; but I suppose they must be 
sent for in the end.” 

“Qh! yes, pray send at once! Mr. 
Jones, go aud send for de police !” 

Not receiving a countermand from her 
husband, who stood silent and irre- 
solute, and being limself very desirous 
of having the affair legally sifted, lest 
his own character should incur a sus- 
picion, Mr. Jones hastened to do her 
bidding. 

** Have you ask I’elix to try to remem- 
ber where he put de key last night ?” 

*‘ ] have not seen him. I don’t know 
where he is. He left the breakfast-room, 
I remember, while Jones was telling me 
of this robbery.” 

“ Ah! so he did,” cried the lady, with 
a slight scream, and pressing her hand to 
her heart. 

“What is amiss with you, my love ?” 
asked Mr. Thorburn, fearing she was ill. 

“Oh! noting, noting. Never mind 
me,” she replied, with a tone and ges- 
ture expressive of the strongest agita- 
tion forcibly repressed. ‘ Oh! can you 
not find some mark of violence about de 
window? One shutter may have been 
leave ope. Dey would not notice dat, 
before dey found de money gone. Is 
dere no mark of man’s foots on de 
ground outside 2” 

“The robbers could not have entered 
by the window, dearest. Jones found all 
the shutters securely barred inside.” 

“ And who bar dem last night ?” asked 
the lady. 

“I did, ma’am,” said Gilbert Davis, 
stepping forward from the group of ser- 
vants, who stood in bewilderment, wait- 
ing ior they knew not what. “ When my 
master had finished his letter, he stayed 
in the room till I had barred up the 
ne yes and then he locked the door, 
and = nega d with him.” 

€ is my brother?” asked Mr. 
Thorburn, hastily, 
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“Tdon’t know, sir; I have not seen my 
master since breakfast,” replied the man. 

“Go and find him, and ask him to 
come to me. I have no doubt,” added 
Mr. Thorburn, when Davis was gone, 
* that he will be able to recollect what 
he did with the key, as soon as he quite 
recovers himself.” 

** Den you observe dere was someting 
.odd about him yesterday ?” 

“‘ He certainly had something on his 
mind, or he would not have taken so 

much wine as he did. I never before 
saw him in the slightest degree intoxi- 
cated. It was quite clear to me that he 
drank merely to drown some painful re- 
flection.” 

“Oh! and den what he say dis morn- 
ing!” she cried, pressing her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and sobbing violently. 

* What did he say this morning?” 
demanded Mr. Thorburn, hastily. 

“Oh! my love, I cannot tell you! 
No! not for world would I tel! you! 
Oh! hide me from my own toughts! 
Why am I curse wid dis fatal gift to see 
so clear? Oh, I wish I was a stupid 
ag How much more happy should I 

e 2 

All these incoherent sentences were 
interrupted by convulsive sobs, and were 
uttered spasmodically, as though torn 
from her by the violence of her feelings. 

** Clear the room,” said Mr. Thorburn; 
and the servants immediately departed, 
though not before they had imbibed a 
little of the slanderous venom prepared 
for their master. ‘‘ Eugenie,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I insist upon your telling me 
without further evasion what it was that 
Felix said this morning.” 

“ T cannot—I dare not tell you. I may 
have put a wrong interpretation upon de 
words. Oh! spare me! spare me! Do 
not insist; it will break my heart.” 

*T do—I iust insist. Never mind the 
interpretation you put on them. Tell 
me the exact words, and I can judge of 
them for myself.” 

“ If you force me to tell you, do not. 
blame me afterwards.” 

“T do not force you, my love. I 
merely impress upon you the duty you 
owe both to me and to my brother. Tell 
me now—what was it ?” 

“It is a mere trifle, after all.” 

“Then you need not object to tellingit.” 

“‘ After breakfast, when you were gone 
to look for dat unlucky key, I ask him 
very affectionate, like a sister, what it 
was dat trouble his mind so much; he 
9 
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start up, push away his chair, and 
look—Oh, I was afraid to see his face, it 
look so terrible. Den he say—yow mi// 
all know too soon. And at dat moment. 
you come back; so he recover himself, 
and make some kind of compliment 
apology for his rough answer.”’ 

“T heard him utter the words rougs 
answer just as I entered, though not in a 
very apologetic tone,” said Mr. Thorburn, 
musingly, 

“Now, I am glad I have tell you,” 
said his wife, smiling, “ for you don’t tink 
anyting of it.” 

“Tt is not that I don’t think,” he an- 
swered, ygloomily, “but that Z daren’t 
think what those words might imply.” 

“Dey mean noting, I dare say,’’ she 
said; “ask him, and Be will no doubt tel! 
you. What a pity it is dere should not 
be full confidence between broder! | 
will go now, my love, for he will come 
soon, and you will of course like to speak 
to him alone.” 

And why should he be supposed to 
wish to speak to his brother alone unless, 
—unless what? Mr. Thorburn strode 
up and down the room, not daring to 
frame an answer to this question, whicli 
surged up within his brain, suggested by 
the last soft sympathetic words that his 
wife had spoken, before she so kindly 
and delicately withdrew. 

“Unless there were a suspicion,” he 
at length whispered to himself, “and 
what is a suspicion? A thing that carries 
falsity on the face of it. Aye, in its very 
name. Thank God! I have no suspicions | 
I will believe Felix against the world. 
But he must clear himself from the sus- 
picions of others,—and where—oh, where 
is he ?” 

Alas! poor Felix! Finding that his 
nerves were so unstrung that he was 
quite unable to collect his scattered re- 
miniscences of the events of the previous 
evening, he had taken what is vulgar!) 
called “ahair of the dog that bit him,” 
in the shape of a few glasses of wine ; anc 
though not actually intoxicated, he was 
highly excited. In this state he received 
his brother’s summons, and hastened to 
him, just after Mrs. Thorburn had retired. 

“You sent for me, John,” he said, per- 
ceiving that his brother, who was seated 
at the table with his head resting on his 
hand, did not look up, nor recognise hi: 
presence. ‘ You sent for me, and here | 
am ; though I cannot suppose you capabic 
of suspecting that 7 know anything o! 
this business.” 
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“No, Felix, No! You say truly, I 
cannot believe it. It is impossible!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thorburn, starting up, and 
holding out his hand to his brother. 

“But you Aare entertained a doubt 
about it,” said Felix, drawing back, “ you 
have wronged me in your thoughts, 
John.” , 

“In acase of such mystery I might 
almost doubt myself,” was the reply; 
“but to suspect is a different matter. 
Do not for a moment imagine that I 
could suspect yor, my brother,” and 
again he proffered his hand. 

“T do not imagine it, John; IL snow 
it,” said Felix, angrily, “and I know too 
by whom alone such a base injustice 
could be instilled into your mind, It is 
that handsome devil that you cherish in 
your bosom, and suffer to make a fool of 

ou.” 

“Felix,” exclaimed his brother, angry 
in his turn, “take heed what you say. I 
will not hear my wife thus spoken of, 
even by you.” 

‘“‘What I say can matter little,” re- 
torted Felix; “the words of a suspected 
thief can have no weight.” 

“Tdo not suspect you of theft,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Thorburn. 

“You do—you do, John,” said Felix, 
“and I have to thank your wife for it. 
But 1 tell vou that before long you will 
see her in her true colours. You may 
think me vindictive, and perhaps I am, 
but I have had enough to make me so. 
From the first day of my return to my 
father’s home she has been my bitter 
enemy. She has sought in every way to 
wound and gall me. That scene of pre- 
tended fright at my poor child was all an 
acted lie from beginning to end. She 
knew Felicia was dark, for her toadie, her 
parasite, Priscilla, had been sent to look 
at her. It was a studied insult, which 
for your sake alone I would not resent. 
But all this is of no consequence now. 
In a few hours I shall be out of the reach 
of her malice ; but you, you, John Thor- 
burn, will live to repent your infatuated 
devotion toa piece of artificial trumpery.” 

“Felix, Felix! I warn you to desist,” 
said Mr. Thorburn in a husky voice 
while his face turned livid with race and 
his eyes glowed like burning coals. 

“T shall not desist till I have shown 
you the truth, whether you like it or 
not,” replied Felix, haughtily, his anger 
stimulated by the wine he had taken, 
rendering him utterly regardless of all 
caution or tenderness for his brother’s 
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feelings. “ She throws dust in your eyes 
by her false blandishments, and lets you 
see but what she wills, so that you alone 
are blind tothe grossness of her coquetry.” 

“ Beware, beware!’’ exclaimed his 
brother. “‘ Go! go! quit the room while 
there is yet time.” 

«“T no more shrink from your threats 
than I would from those of a madman 
whom I was coercing for his own safety.. 
And I repeat that your wife courts the 
admiration of other men more than is 
consistent with your honour or her fair 
name ; that she is cunning and cruel, and 
deceives you with a fictitious mental 
surface as false as the mask of paint and 
powder that covers her face.” 

“You cast these aspersions upon the 
best and noblest of her sex in order to 
divert attention from your own guilt,” 
cried Mr. Thorburn, entirely losing his 
self-control; “but your own words, 
uttered to her this morning, are sufficient 
to condemn you.” 

“My words! What 
manded the other fiercely. 

“That the change which has come 
over you since yesterday would too soon 
be accounted for, and-——” 

“Tt is a falsehood,” exclaimed Felix, 
“and that worst kind of falsehood that 
has a basis of truth. I am not bound to 
explain it, but I should do so, were it not 
for that vile woman’s infamous fabrica- 
tions. You are her slave, you must obey 
her, and believe her, and I will not conde- 
scend to clear myself from her calumnies.” 

“Again, again!” cried Mr. Thorburn, 
“ Felix ! remember I have warned you!” 
And springing forward, he inflicted a 
severe blow upon his brother. Felix 
staggered back, less from the effects of 
the physical violence, than from the men- 
tal shock, which nearly sobered him. For 
a moment his strong right arm was 
raised to resent the insult, then fixing a 
stern gaze upon his brother’s angry 


countenance, he turned and slowly stag- 
gered from the room, 


words 2?” de- 





CHAPTER IX. 


POLICE INVESTIGATIONS—DEATH OF 
FELIX. 
Mrs. Tuorzury, in the meanwhile, hear- 
ing that the police had arrived, sent for 
the superintendent. He found the fair 
lady in tears. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, but he did not suspect that 
this redness was produced by the strong 
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salts which she continually inhaled to 
preserve herself from fainting. 

He was only a country policeman. 

“T tink it best to speak a few word 
to you before Mr. Tawbon see you, Mr. 
Superintendent,” she began, ‘“ because L 
fear dis affair will have to be treat wid de 
utmost delicacy. If dere is any proof 
dat cannot be deny, produce it to Mr. 
Tawbon alone, and if he tink fit, it can be 
keep from de public. Such an ancient 
familie—it is terrible! But it must be 
hush up. When great family is concern, 
it does not do to make ting public.” 

“Dear me, ma’am,” said the superin- 
tendent, very much puzzled, “I did not 
know there was any member of the family 
here, except Mr. Felix.” 

“Ah! poor fellow!” said the lady, 
nodding her head ominously ; ‘‘ poor Mr. 
Felix! He drink—he gamble—he bet on 
horse—he ruin himself—he come back to 
his broder a beggar. But now he has 
plenty of money, taught I know not how 
he get it. Well, 1 have give you warn- 
ing. You will treat dis affair wid all de 
delicacy due to de familie of Tawbon— 
dat is sufficient.” 

She dismissed him with a haughty 
wave of the hand, and he had no sooner 
bowed himself out than, rising from her 
attitude of despondency, she was on the 
alert for fresh mischief. 

It came even more rapidly than she had 


anticipated. 


Mr. Rogers, the superintendent of 
police, went immediately to the steward’s 
room, and instituted a careful search into 
the state of the apartment, the condition 
of the drawer—which had been forced 
open by means of what is technically 
known as a“‘jemmy”’—and themarks upon 
the strong box which had been attempted 
with the same tool, as was proved by the 
exact correspondence of the indentures 
in the wood. He came to the decided 
conviction that the robber had either been 
secreted in the room before it was closed 
for the night, or else that he must sub- 
sequently have obtained possession of the 
key. He was inclined to the latter 
opinion on account of the state of the 
lock, which had evidently not been tam- 
pered with, and also from the fact of the 
key having been found in the morning in 
a place where its presence could not be 


_ accounted for. 


“Do you know what sum is missing, 


| Mr. Jones?” asked Mr, Rogers. 


“About five thousand pounds,” re- 
plied the steward. 
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“Was it in notes or gold?” demanded 
the superintendent. 

“In both; but the greater part in 
gold.” 

“Have you made a memorandum of 
the numbers of the notes ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rogers, I took down the 
numbers as they were paid in.” 

‘* Are they stopped at the bank ?” 

*“Not yet, but I'll send at once. | 
have made out the list.” 

“Be so good as to show it to me.” 

After examining the paper, he re- 
quested to see Mr. Thorburn, and to 
know what his wishes were. 

“I have placed this matter in your 
hands,” said Mr. Thorburn, gloomily, 
“and you must do your duty. If you re- 
quire to communicate with me again, I 
will see you instantly; but at present L 
am not needed.” 

“Sir, you do me great honour,” said 
the official, bowing very low; “I will do 
my utmost endeavours, sir, to get at the 
bottom of this mysterious piece of busi- 
ness; and if I should have anything to 
communicate or to suggest, I will take 
that liberty, sir, as you give me leave to. 
No, Mr. Thorburn, sir, at present there 
is nothing further that I need trouble 
you with.” 

Having completed this part of his ex- 
amination, the officer proceeded to Felix’s 
bedroom, with the object, he said, of dis- 
covering how the key of the steward’s 
room had been abstracted. For some 
time he found nothing whatever to afford 
any clue by which to unravel the mys- 
tery; but, incited by Mrs. Thorburn’s 
hints, he prosecuted his search still more 
closely, and at last discovered a roll of 
bank notes hidden under a heap of razors, 
brushes, and implements of the toilette 
in a drawer of the washing-stand. With 
a mixture of eagerness and apprehension 
he consulted the memorandum of the 
notes that had been stolen; then looked 
at the roll, and again at the memorandum. 
Without allowing them to be seen by the 
people who accompanied him, he re- 
quested to be conducted to Mr. Thor- 
burn’s presence. That gentleman was in 
ga pacing the room in an agitated 

ait. 

“Well!” he said, stopping abruptly 
and speaking in a tone of stiiled fierce- 
ness, “‘ what do you want ?”’ 

“Will you have the goodness to cast 
your eye over these notes, sir?” said the 
irightened official, hardly knowing what 
to say or do, 
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Mr. Thorburn looked—seized the roll 
of notes, laid them open one after another, 
aud saw that there was not one but it had 
its corresponding number on the fatal 
list. 

«Where were these found *” 

“In Mr. Felix’s room, sir.” 

Mr. Thorburn sank into a chair, and 
bowed his face upon his hands. 

“Oh, Felix !—Oh, my brother!” was 
all that he could utter, but that was 
spoken in tones so heart-rending that the 
officer turned pale, as though he had him- 
self been the detected culprit. 

‘The numbers correspond,” he stam- 
mered, with an keel attempt at ex- 
culpating the presumed offender. “ They 
must be the stolen notes; but who can 
have put them there? You will also 
observe, sir, that, though the missing 
notes are all there, none of the gold has 
been found. The party who concealed 
these notes has, doubtless, put the gold 
elsewhere: if we could only find that, it 
would lead to his discovery. But who 
eax have hidden these where I found 
them f” 

“How can that be doubted with such 
proof before us?” groaned the unhappy 
brother. ‘‘I would to Heaven that I 
had died before this hour!” 

For some time he sat silent with his 
head bowed upon his arms that rested on 
the table. Then starting up, he wrote a 
few words at his escritoire, and returned 
to the officer. 

“Mr. Rogers,” he began, “this affair 
must be kept a secret. You understand 
me.’ Mr. Rogers bowed assent. “ Here 
is a cheque for a hundred pounds, which, 
to save appearances, you must offer in 
my name as a reward for the discovery of 
the—the—you understand?” Mr. Rogers 
bowed again. “If no one appears to 
claim it, it is yours in return for the 
services you have rendered. I do not 
dictate what you shall do; you know all 
that better than I. I only state the 
object,—draw attention and suspicion 
elsewhere, but be careful not to incrimi- 

nate any inocent person. Good day.” 

Without a word the superintendent 
received the money and departed, heartily 
Wishing that, by leaving the bribe behind 
him, he could also leave the consciousness 
of having been instrumental in the dis- 
covery of this family disgrace. 

As soonas he was alone, Mr. Thorburn 
wrote the following note to bis brother, 


enclosed a cheque for a large amount, 
and sent it to him :— 
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“« etrx,—you are still my brother. I 
will not offer you that accursed money 
as a gift, but take the enclosed, and may 
a brother’s love make it blessed to you. 
I love you still too well to be able to 
support the pain of seeing you again. 
Forgive me the wrong committed in a 
moment of passion, and be under no un- 
easiness for Felicia. She shall be to me 
as my own child. Farewell. Repent— 
and seek forgiveness of your Maker; and 
may you find it as freely bestowed from 
that pure source as it is by your heart- 
broken and sinful brother.” 

Felix received this note; read it with 
an unmoved countenance ; and then sum- 
moning his little daughter, took her once 
more to the top of the lofty tower whence 
he had only just returned, having hastened 
there instinctively after his stormy inter- 
view with his brother. He now spent 
several hours in pointing out to his child 
the various spots in the wide and loveiy 
landscape that were endeared to him by 
the reminiscences of his boyhood. As 
each place was pointed out, he tore a 
small fragment from Mr. Thorburn’s brief 
letter, and threw it to the winds. 

“ You will remember all that I have 
told you to-day, will you not, my darling, 
when I am far away from you ?”’ he asked, 
starting from a reverie into which he had 
fallen as the last fluttering morsel of the 
paper disappeared. 

“ Are you going away soon, papa ?”’ she 
asked, in a faltering voice. 

“T am going to-day, my child.” 

She said nothing—uttered no unavailing 
regrets or entreaties that he would delay 
his departure, but laid her head upon his 
breast and wept in silence. 

“Perhaps you will come back as you 
did the last time,” she said at last, drving 
her eyes and trying to appear cheerful. 

“You may be sure that I will if I can, 
my pet. And now we must go down, lL 
have something still to do before I go, 
and it is getting late,” he added, looking 
at his elegant little watch. Then re- 
moving the chain from his own neck and 
passing it round hers, he said, “I must 
give you a parting gift, my own sweet 
love; and as I have no time to buy a 
doll or anything more suited to a child, I 
will give you this.” 

“Oh, thank you, papa; but have you 
another for yourself ?” 

_ “It is casy enough to buy one, dar- 
ling, when I want it. That little thing 


would not do for a hunter and trapper, 
would it °” 
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“Are you going back to the forests 
and the prairies?” she asked, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“Where else should I be going, 

et P” 

“T don’t know,” replied the child, 
looking searchingly into his face, “ but it 
seems to me that you were going fur- 
ther.” 

“T may go farther, or not so far, I 
cannot tell. When we set off ona journey, 
we cannot always be sure where it will 
lead us to.” 

*‘And you will write letters to me, 
wont you, papa?” 

“* Whenever I have an opportunity, my 
darling, you shall hear from me.” . 

They returned to the house through 
the long, dreary old chambers and corri- 
dors, where the wind moaned through the 
broken windows, and then by the little 
secret door into the portrait gallery. 
When they reached the passage that led 
to her nursery, Felix held her in a long 
embrace, striving hard to preserve the 
mastery over his emotions. 

“*May God bless and preserve my 
child!” he murmured ; then tearing him- 
self from her, he added, in a voice of 
affected indifference, “ you will be late at 


dinner, pet; but tell Barton you have 
been with me, and she will forgive you 
for playing truant.” 
_ “Papa! papa!” cried Felicia, ‘shall 
I see you again ?” 

“ Yes—yes, darling, I’ll come and see 
you,” he replied, running hastily down- 


stairs. Felicia watched him for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ He wont come back,” she whis- 
pered to herself, and flew down after 
him noiseless as a bat. At the foot of 
the stairs she drew back, and concealed 
herself in a dark corner, for this was not 
the principal staircase which swept down 
in two graceful curves from the draw- 
ing-room lobby to the great hall; but a 
less pretentious flight, belonging to the 
older part of the house. ‘The reason why 
Felicia drew. back was that_her father 
had just encountered Gilbert Davis, and 
her horror of that man was so great that 
she shrank even from seeing him.’ 

“ Pack my trunks quickly, Davis,” she 
heard her father say; “when they are 
ready, come and tell me. You’ll find me 
in the steward’s room.” 

“You’ve not been up to your bed- 
chamber, have you, sir, since the police 
were there ?” asked Davis. 

“Since what?’ exclaimed Felix, 
hastily. 


L7 


‘Since the police were there, sir, 
looking how the key could have been 
taken from your pocket.” 

“The police searching my room!” 
repeated his master; “well, well,” le 
added, bitterly, “they will make no op- 
position to my clothes being packed, | 
suppose. Make haste about it.” 

‘No, sir, I don’t suppose they’!l ob- 
ject to that,” said the man, dubiously. 

“Go and do my bidding, you scoun- 
drel!” cried the irascible Felix, “and 
let me hear no more of your doubts and 
suppositions! What the devil have tlie 
police to do in my room, unless, indeed, 
they expect to find there some evidence 
that yoware at the bottom of this mischief ? 
And by Jove!” he added, in a low tone, 
“he is the only man who could have 
taken the key. I must give John a hint 
of this.” 

Felix went hastily on, watched by his 
servant, who stood at the foot of the 
stairs, almost in contact with the pillar 
behind which cowered the shrinking 
figure of the terrified child. 

“‘ He means something nasty, I can see 
that in his eye,” said the fellow, as he 
passed her; “but I'll be even with him, 
if he plays me any tricks.” 

His hated shadow had no sooner passed 
away than Felicia darted after her father. 
He had left the door of the steward’s 
room ajar and was seated at the table; 
she entered unperceived, and crouched in 
a corner. Poor child! her only wish 
was to keep her beloved father in sight 
until the moment of his departure 
arrived. 

Felix wrote for some time, and had 
just folded and sealed a letter, when 
Davis re-entered, to inform him that his 
luggage was packed. 

“lake this to Parsons,” said Felix, 
giving him the letter, ‘‘and desire him 
to deliver it to my brother to-morrow 
morning. Then take my trunks down 
to the lodge. I shall go by the night 
coach to Liverpool.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Davis. 
with you, sir?” 

“No; I shall not require your services 
after to-day. Bring me a memorandum 
of what I owe you.” 

«Thank you, sir,” he replied, and left 
the room with the letter. 

Shortly afterwards he returned, and 
laced a decanter of wine quietly beside 
is master. 

‘“ What’s that for 2?” said Felix, look- 
ing up from his writing. 
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«“ Did you not tell me to bring if, sir: 
said the man, apologetically. 

“No!” exclaimed his master, impa- 
tiently; “Take it away !__J do not want 
it. Stay. Have you taken my luggage 
to the lodge ?” ; 

“No, sir; not yet,” replied Davis, 
taking up the salver. ‘ I was just going 
to take it, sir, when I recollected, as 1 
thought, that you had ordered me to 
bring you some wine. I hope you will 
pardon my blunder, sir.” 

“ Certainly ; ’twas but a slight error,” 
replied the placable Felix. “ You may 
leave the wine as you have brought it. 
Go now and do as I bade you.” 

Davis sat down the salver again, and 
quietly withdrew. 

All that afternoon it seemed as though 
a black cloud hung over the house. Mr. 
Thorburn had retired to his library, giving 
strict orders that he should not be dis- 
turbed for anything. Mrs. Thorburn 
remained alone in her boudoir, refusing 
to see visitors; and was reported to be 
passing her time in tears and lamenta- 
tions, in which even Priscilla believed 
till the discovery of a novel concealed 
under the sofa-pillow threw another 
light on the subject. Mr. Rogers had 
departed, leaving behind him two po- 
licemen to keep watch on the pre- 
mises. As he took a parting glass of 
wine with the butler, he dropped a hint 
to the effect that nothing further would 
be known of this affair. It would be 
suffered to die out, and be forgotten. 
This was repeated in a whisper by the 
butler, and crept and circulated through 
the house, making everybody uncom- 
fortable, until it met another whisper 
that had been set afloat in the stables, 
and could be traced to Gilbert Davis, that 
Mr. Felix had lost a tremendous sum on 
a horse that he had backed very heavily, 
and that this was the information which 
he, Davis, had brought from London, and 
which had cast such a cloom over Mr. 
Felix the day before. Then all remem- 
bered the cloud upon Felix’s usuall 
joyous face, his unprecedented fit of in- 
temperance, and his avoidance of obser- 
vation since the visit of the police. And 
when sundry scattered hints, dropped by 
Mrs. Thorburn to her maid, had been 


added to the other whispers (for, though 


they were all talking about in twos and 
threes, no one dared to moot the question 
openly in the full conclave of the ser. 
vants’ hall), many of the women began to 
weep, they could not tell exactly wherefore, 
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and the men felt inclined to quarrel with 
one another for nearly as good a reason. 

About an hour after Davis had fetched 
the wine for his master, a lad who was 
fishing in the brook below the windows. 
was alarmed by hearing several piercing 
shrieks proceeding from the steward’s 
room. He instantly gave the alarm, 
adding that the cries seemed to be those 
of a child. 

“ Where is Miss Felicia?” demanded 
one, as the agitated servants rushed in a 
body towards the fatal apartment. “ Has 
any one seen her? Barton was asking for 
her two or three hours ago—has she been 
seen since ?”’ 

Many were ready to repeat these ques- 
tions, but none to answer them; and 
while one ran upstairs to ascertain 
whether the child was safe under Barton’s 
care, the rest were endeavouring to obtain. 
an entrance into the steward’s room, the 
door of which was fastened. 

“T hear some one moving inside,” 
cried one of the footmen, who had ap- 
plied his ear to the panel. “ Mr. Felix! 
if you are there, sir, for God’s sake open 
the door !” 

“can see nothing through the key- 
hole,” said another. ‘“ What is to be 
done ?” 

“ We must burst open the door,” said 
a third, after repeated knockings had 
failed to arouse the attention of those 
within. 

“No, not without the master’s autho- 
rity.” 

“Then go and ask him. Mr. Parsons, 
will you go?” 

“Indeed I daren’t: he has given such 

strict orders not to be disturbed for any- 
thing, and there may be nobody here after 
all. 
_ “T'll go,” said Barton, who had now 
joined the group; ‘‘ master may turn me 
away if he pleases, but I’ll stand to no- 
orders when one of the children may be 
in danger.” 

She hastened away to the library, and 
shortly returned accompanied by Mr. 
Thorburn. By his orders the door was 
forced open, and, followed by the servants, 
he entered the room. 

_A hideous sight presented itself to his 
view. On the floor, half under the table 
at which he appeared to have been writing, 
lay the dead body of Felix, weltering in 
his blood, which still flowed froma fright- 
ful gash across his throat. By his side, 
with her arms clasped round his neck, 
and deluged with her own and her 
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father’s gore, lay poor little Felicia, also 
apparently lifeless, and bleeding from a 
wound in the shoulder. Loud screams 
and wailing arose, as the full terrors of 
this scene were realized by the horrified 
domestics, but Mr. Thorburn uttered not 
a sound. He stared for a short time mo- 
tionless and silent, and then fell heavily 
to the ground. 

A fresh burst of lamentation arose as 
the servants raised what seemed to be 
the corpse of their beloved master. They 
bore him to another room, laid him on a 
sofa, and under the directions of Mrs. 
Newton applied restoratives, while others 
hastened for medical assistance. 

In the meanwhile Barton was devoting 
her whole attention to Felicia, in whom 
life was not quite extinct. While bind- 
ing up the gaping wound in her shoulder, 
she discovered another deep cut in the 
fleshy part of her right arm, below the 
elbow, besides several smaller gashes 
across her fingers, as though the poor 
child had striven to defend herself 
against her murderer. When these 
were allicarefully bandaged, they gently 
carried her away that she might not be 
shocked by the sight of her dead father, 
if she recovered consciousness, and laid 
her on her little bed, whence it seemed 
so unlikely that she would ever rise again. 

As for Felix, no one had doubted for a 
moment that he was past all chance of 
recovery, and it needed not Dr. Gil- 
christ’s confirmation to assure them that 
he was dead. 

By the time the surgeon arrived, Mr. 
Thorburn had so far recovered as to be 
able to give directions. He had heard 
with deep, though subdued satisfaction, 
that Felicia still lived, and as soon as 
the doctor appeared, his first thought 
was for her. 
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‘‘Go at once to Felicia,” he said, “ my 
49 brother is beyond all help, but her 
ife may yet be saved. Waste no time 
upon me—every moment lost may be 
fatal.” 

Dr. Gilchrist found that Felicia’s life 
was indeed reduced to the lowest ebb. 
For several hours he stayed with her, 
disregarding the imperative messages of 
Mrs. Thorburn, whose agitation, when 
the dreadful tragedy was reported to her, 
was certainly not assumed. However, 
Priscilla, assisted by the nursemaids, had 
to restore her from her hysterics without 
medical aid, for Dr. Gilchrist would not 
stir from the more important case. 

The house was again in the hands of 
the police, and Mr. Thorburn himself 
summoned resolution to go once more 
into the chamber of death, to search for 
evidence of the cause of the terrible deed. 
There were writing materials on the table 
where the unhappy man had been seated ; 
but the paper was blank, and nothing 
was to be found that threw any light 
upon the mystery. Mr. Thorburn aban- 
doned his ineffectual search, and left the 
police to pursue their investigations and 
collect facts and evidence for the inquest, 
while he paid a visit to his poor little 
niece. Dr. Gilchrist was still dropping 
wine and restoratives into her white lips, 
and he had now great hopes that his 
efforts would be successful, 

“ How is Mrs. Thorburn ?” whispered 
the doctor. 

“JT do not know,” was the reply; 
‘*has she been ill ?” 

“Yes, so I hear. She has been in 
hysterics, but I could not leave this dear 
child to go to her.” 

Mr. Thorburn went away, but not to 
his wife’s boudoir. 


(To be continued.) 


















































ENTHUSIASM. 


Exruvstasy, from its derivation, might 
in strictness be called a fixity of idea m 
divinity ; but Locke has given a better 
definition of this morbid state of our In- 
tellectual faculties in considering it as a 
heated state of the imagination, “founded 
veither on reason nor divine revelation, but 
urising from the conceils of a warmed or 
ocerweening brain.” 

The Hebrews named this impulse “ to 
approach or enter,” on the surmise that 
the spirit pervaded the prophets, who 
were called Roeh or Seeing, hence Seers. 

Plato divided enthusiasm into four 
classes. I. Zhe Poetical, inspired by the 
Muses. II. 7he Mystic, under the influ- 
ence of Bacchus. Zhe Prophetic, a gilt 
of Apollo; and IV. Zhe Enthusiasin of 
/ove, a blessing from Venus Urania. This 
immortal philosopher was not the vi- 
sionary speculatist which some writers 
have represented him; his logic did not 
consist of frivolous investigations, but 
embraced the more useful subject of 
correct definition and division, as he 
sought to reconcile practical doctrines of 
morality with the mysticism of theology 
by the study of Divine attributes. What- 
ever some of the Eclectic philosophers 
might have asserted, Flato considered 
that our ideas were derived from external 
objects, and never contemplated the ex- 
travagant doctrine of embodying meta- 
physical abstractions, or personifying 
intellectual ideas. ° 

To this day the attentive observer will 
find Plato’s classification of enthusiasm 
to be correct. ‘The ecstatic exaltation of 
religion and of love are not dissimilar ; 
only the latter can be cured, the former 
seldom or never admits of mitigation : 
the fantastic visions of the lover may be 
dispelled by infidelity in the object of his 
misplaced affection; the phantasies of 
fanaticism can only yield to an improbable 
state of infidelity. Shaftesbury has justly 
observed, “There is a melancholy which 
ee all enthusiasm, be it of love 
or religion; ° ¢ ; 

i — — can put a stop to 
growing mischief of either, till the 
row be removed, and the mind be 
ada ihe lle am oe oe 
agains ( sness of an extreme 

in either way.” 
ot ie et a ey po 
ich a noble and 


martial soul can free itself from love’s 
ignoble trammels. 


‘* Rouse to the combat, 
And thou art sure to conquer ; war shall restore 


The pon of arms shall wake thy martial 
ardour, 

And cure this amorous sickness of thy soul, 

Begot by sloth, and nursed by too much ease. 

The idle God of Love supinely dreams 

Amidst inglorious shades and purling streams; 

In rosy fetters and fantastic chains 

He binds deluded maids and simple swains ; 

With soft enjoyment woos them to forget 

The hardy toils and labours of the great; , 

But if the warlike trumpet’s loud alarms 

To virtuous acts excite, and manly arms, 

The coward boy avows his abject fear, 

On silken wings sublime he cuts the air, 

Scared at the noble horse and thunder of the 
war.” 

The only trumpet that can arouse the 
religious enthusiast from his ascetic me- 
ditations is the war-whoop that calls him 
to destroy all those who impugn his doe- 
trines in a battle-field, where each cham- 
pion seeks pre-eminence in cruelty and 
rancorous persecution. 

When we contemplate the miseries 
that have arisen from fanaticism, or 
fervid enthusiasm, although it is but a 
sad consolation, yet it affords some grati- 
fication in our charitable view of man- 
kind, to think, nay to know, that this 
fearful state of mind is a disease, a variety 
of madness, which may in many instances 
be referred to a primary physical predis- 
position, and a natural idiosynerasy. It 
is as much a malady as melancholy and 
hypochondriacism. In peculiar consti- 
tutions it grows imperceptibly. Lord 
Shaftesbury has made the following true 
observation: “Men are wonderfully 
happy ina faculty of deceiving themselves 
whenever they set heartily about it. A 
very smal] foundation of any passion will 
serve us not only to act it well, but even 
to work ourselves in it beyond our own 
reach: a man of tolerable good nature, 
who happens to be a little piqued, may, 
by improving his resentment, become a 
very fury for revenge.” 

Thus it is with enthusiasm, a malady 
which in its dreadful progress has been 
known to become contagious, one might 
even say epidemic. Vain terrors have 
seized whole populations in cities and in 
provinces; when every accident that 





happened to a neighbour was deemed a 
just punishment of his sins, and every 
calamity that befel the fanatic was consi- 
dered the hostile act of others. Jealousy 
and dark revenge were the natural results 
of such a state of mind, when the furious 
fire of bigotry was fanned by ambition 
until monomania became deemonomania 
of the most hideous nature, and every 
maniac bore in his pale and emaciated 
visage the characteristic of that tempera- 
ment which predisposes to the disease. 
Seldom do we observe if in the sangui- 
neous temperament, remarkable for mental 
tranquillity, yet determined courage when 
roused to action. The choleric and dilious, 
impetuous, violent, ambitious, ever ready 
to carry their point by great virtues or 
great crimes, may no doubt rush into a 
destructive career; but then they lead 
to the onset the atrabilious, men satu- 
rated with black bile, and constituting 
the melancholy temperament. Here we 
behold the countenance sallow and sad; 
the visage pale and emaciated, of an un- 
earthly hue; gloom, suspicion, hate, de- 
picted in every lineameut ; the mirror of 
a soul unfitted for any kind sentiment of 
affection, pity, or forgiveness. Detesting 
mankind, and detested, they seek solitude 
to brood upon their wretchedness, or to 
derive from it the means to make others 
as miserable as themselves. Such do we 
usually find the enthusiastic monomaniac. 
His ideas are concentrated into a burning 
focus, which consumes him like an ardent 
mirror. His life of relation is nearly 
extinguished. His external senses are 
rendered so obtuse and callous that he 
becomes insensible to hunger and thirst, 
to heat and cold however intense; and 
bodily injuries, which would occasion ex- 
cruciating agonies in others, he bears 
without any apparent feeling. On this 
subject of religious enthusiasm the re- 
marks of Evagrius are worthy of notice. 
“‘Contrarieties,” he says, “are in them- 
selves so tempered, and the grace of God 
maketh in them such an union of discor- 
dant things, that life and death, which 
are in essence so opposite to each other, 
seem to join hands and dwell together in 
them. Happy are they while they live, 
and happier still when they depart. It 
has been known amongst these rigid 
ascetics that when a stranger visited 
them, they mortified themselves by enter- 
taining him and partaking of the good 
cheer. Thus inventing a novel kind of 
ns and drinking against their 
will.” 


) 
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It is related of St. Macarius, that one 
day having killed a gnat that had stung 
aim, he was struck with such compunc- 
tion at the sight of blood, that, by way of 
atonement, he threw off his clothes, and 
remained in a state of nudity for six 
months in a marsh exposed to the bites 
of every noxious insect. Sozomen, in 
praising this mortification, assures us that 
this exposure to the inclemency of the 
weather did so harden and tan him, that 
his beard could not make its way through 
the skin. 

It has been erroneously supposed that 
such individuals, being hostile to man- 
kind, are prone to do evil—this is not 
generally the case; they seem satisfied 
with their own sufferings, and only seek 
to inflict them upon others when roused 
from their concentration by fanaticisin. 

Enthusiasts are supposed by their fol- 
lowers to be gifted with the faculty of 
prophecy ;-and it is somewhat strange 
that the ancients considered certain tem- 
peraments as best fitted for this inspira- 
tion. The atrabilious temperament took 
the lead; and this melancholy state was 
to be increased by abstinence, mortifica- 
tion, and more especially rigid continence. 
The latter privation, indeed, was deemed 
indispensable for prophets; and the Jewish 
Rabbins inform us that Moses abandoned 
his wife Zipporah the very moment that 
he was scaaidiinaiie inspired. 

Various artificial meaus have been re- 
sorted to at all periods to prepare the 
intellects for inspirations, by creating a 
heated imagination. Pliny informs us that, 
in his days, the root of the Halicacabum, 
supposed to be a species of hyoscyamus, 
was chewed by soothsayers. Christopher 
D’ Acosta relates that the Indians employ 
a kind of hemp called Bangue for the 
same purpose: and in St, Domingo their 
supposed prophets masticate a plant 
called Cohaba. The priestesses of Delphi 
were also in the habit of chewing laurel- 
leaves before they ascended the tripod, 
which it is stated was originally formed 
of a laurel-tree root with three branches. 
Auguries were drawn from the burning 
of the laurel-leaf. If it crackled and 
sparkled during combustion, the inference 
was favourable: the reverse, if it was 
consumed in silence. May it not be in- 
ferred that the leaves given to the Pythia 
might have been those of the Lavuro- 
cerasus, the effects of which are similar 
to those of prussic acid, producing ver- 
tigo, dizziness, and various convulsive 
symptoms? This tree was first observed 
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by Rélon, who discovered it in his eastern 
voyages in 1546; but it might have been 
well known to the ancients. We may 
thus account for the violent convulsions 
in which the priestesses of Apollo were 
thrown on these mystic occasions, and 
which were said to arise from the gas over 
which they were seated. Although the 
tree from which the leaves were gathered 
grew near the temple, and was the com- 
mon Laurus nobilis, yet the leaves of the 
Lauro-cerasus might have easily been sub- 
stituted on the occasion; since, always 
green and shining, they are not very un- 
like each other, and the flowers of both 
trees are pedunculate; and, no doubt, 
the priesis well knew to what extent 
they could carry the dose to serve their 
purposes; possibly the modern prepara- 
tion of xoyav might have been a Pythian 
dram. 

The effects of enthusiasm in rendering 
its victims insensible to all external agents 
is truly surprising, and cannot be better 
illustrated than by a relation of the 
horrors which the famous Convulsionists 
of Paris and other parts of France un- 
derwent, not only voluntarily, but at 
their most earnest prayer and solicitation. 

This work of miracles, as it was called, 
was first performed by a priest of the 
name of Paris, in 1724, and, strange to 
say, the aberration continued for upwards 
of twelve years. Paris having departed 
this life in the odour of sanctity (at 
least, according to the conviction of 
the Jansenists, who had opposed with no 
little violence the famous bull Uxigenitus), 
the Appellants, for such they thought 
proper to denominate their sect, appealed 
to the remains of their beatified com- 
panion to operate miracles in support of 
their common cause. The Appellants were 
absurdly persecuted, therefore miracles 
became manifestations easy to obtain. 
Having succeeded in finding ecredulous 
dupes, the next step was to work their 
credulity into a useful state of enthusiasm. 
They therefore summoned all the sick, 
lame, and halt of their sectarians to re- 
pair to the tomb of St. Paris for radical 
relief. Crowds were soon collected round 
= blessed sepulchre, It is now gene- 
rally supposed that animal magnetism was 
resorted to in these curative operations 
or rather religious ceremonies. Had not 
se rd a 
most irrefragable I eg ali ~ 

g authorities, the sceptic 


might long pause before he would vield 
them credence, : 


The patient (a female) was stretched 
on the ground, and the stoutest men that 
could be found were directed to trample 
with all their might and main upon her 
body; kicking the chest and stomach, 
and attempting to tread down the ribs 
with their heels. So violent were these 
exertions, that it is related a huneh- 
backed girl was thus kicked and trampled 
into a goodly shape. 

The next exercise was what they called 
the plank, and consisted in laying a deal 
board upon the patient while extended 
on the back, and then getting as many 
athletic men as could stand upon it, to 
press the body down; and in this endea- 
vour they seldom showed sufficient energy 
to satisfy the supposed sufferer, who was 
constantly calling for more pressure. 

Next camethe experiment of the pebble, 
a diminutive name they were pleased to 
give to a paving-stone weighing two-and- 
twenty pounds, which was discharged by 
the operator upon the patient’s stomach 
and bosom, from as great a height as he 
could weil raise the weighty body. This 
terrific blow was frequently inflicted up- 
wards of a hundred times, and with such 
violence, that the house and the furniture 
of the room vibrated under the concus- 
sion, while the astonished bystanders were 
terrified by the hollow sound re-echoed 
by the enthusiast at every blow. 

Carré de Montgeron affirms that the 
pebble was not found sufficiently powerful, 
and the operator was obliged in one case 
to procure an iron fire-dog (chenet) weigh- 
ing about thirty pounds, which was dis- 
charged as violently as possible on the pit 
of the patient’s stomach at least a hundred 
times. This instrument having for the sake 
of curiosity been hurled against a wall, 
brought part of it down at the»twenty- 
fifth blow. The operator further states, 
that he had commenced, according to the 
usual practice, by inflicting moderate 
blows, until he was induced by her la- 
mentable entreaties to redouble his vigour, 
but all to no purpose; his strength was 
unavailing, and he was obliged to emplo 
a more athletic surgeon, who fell to work 
with such energy that he shook the whole 
house. The convulsionist, who was of 
the gentle sex, would not allow sixty 
blows she had received from her first 
doctor to be included in the calculation 
of the dose, but insisted upon having her 
whole hundred as prescribed. It further 
appears, that at each stroke the delighted 
enthusiast would exclaim in ecstasy, “Ob, 
how nice!” “Oh, what good it does me!” 
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“Oh, dear brother, hit away—again— 
again!” For be it known, these operators 
were called by the affectionate name of 
brothers, whose claims to fraternal affec- 
tion were in the ratio of the weight of 
their kindness towards the sisterhood. 

Cabanis, in his interesting work,— 
“ Rapports du Physique et du Moral de 
"Homme,” offers the following remarks 
on this most curious subject: “ Sensi- 
bility may be considered in the light of 
a fluid, the quality of which is deter- 
mined, and which, when carried to cer- 
tain channels in greater proportion than 
to others, must of course be diminished 
in the latter ones. This is evident in all 
violent affections, but more especially in 
those ecstacies where the brain and other 
sympathetic organs are possessed of the 
highest degree of energetic action, while 
the faculty of feeling and of motion—in 
short, the vital powers—seem to have 
fled from the other parts of the system. 
In this violent state, fanatics have re- 
ceived with impunity severe wounds, 
which, if inflicted in a healthy condition, 
would have proved fatal or most dan- 
gerous ; for the danger that results from 
the violent action of external agents on 
our organs depends on their sensibility, 
and we daily see poisons, which would be 
deleterious to a healthy man, innocuous 
in a state of illness. It was by availing 
themselves of this physical disposition 
that impostors of every description and 
of every country operated most of their 
miracles; andit was by these means that 
the Convulsionists of St. Medard amazed 
weak imaginations with the blows they 
received from swords and hatchets, and 
which in their ascetic language they called 
consolations. This was the magic wand 
with which Mesmer overcame habitual 
sufferings, by giving a fresh direction to 
the attention, and establishing in consti- 
tutions possessed of great, mobility a sense 
of action to which they had been unac- 
customed. It was thus also that the 
Llluminati of France_and Germany suc- 
ceeded in destroying external sensations 
amongst their adepts, depriving them in 
fact of their relative existence.” 

In these phenomena we do not witness 
miracles or supernatural agency. Enthu- 
Siasts are simply maniacs. Like maniacs, 
their vital endowments are deranged; 
they lose the faculty of feeling, of rea- 
soning, of comparing, of associating their 
ideas; their volition, their memory have 
fled, and all the functions of organic life 
are more or less disturbed. Rousseau 


never proved more clearly that his own 
intellectual faculties were occasionally 
impaired, than when he stated “ that the 
state of reflection is unnatural, and that 
the man who meditates is a depraved 
animal,” 

That many enthusiasts, although incur- 
able in their peculiar aberration, have pos- 
sessed some amiable qualities, is undeni- 


> 
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able. Such rare occurrences remind one of 


the curious case of madness recorded by 
Tiedemann of a lunatic of the name of 
Moses, who was insane on one side, and 
who observed his insanity with the other ; 
his better half constantly rebuking his 
worse half for its absurdities. ‘This case 
was certainly typical of the married state. 

In vain have physicians endeavoured to 
break through this morbid catenation of 
incongruous ideas by diversions, or what 
the French call distractions, which in 
general answered to our literal translation 
of the word, and distracted their patients. 
Dramatic performances were once allowed 
in a madhouse near Paris; but the vio- 
lence of the maniacs, the moroseness ol 
the melancholy, and the stupidity of the 
idiots, rendered the exertions of the ac- 
tors perilous to some, and idle to all. 
M. D’Esquirol once took one of his 
patients to a play, and the man swore 
that every performer who came on was 
making love to his wife; and a young 
lady, placed in a similar situation, ex- 
claimed that all the people were going to 
fight about her. Jealousy and vanity 
were, no doubt, the ruling passions in 
both these cases. ‘Travel has been re- 
commended both by the ancients and the 
moderns, Seneca on this subject quotes 
Socrates, who replied to a melancholy 
wight who complained that his journeys 
had afforded him no amusement, ‘* J av 
not surprised at il, since you were travel- 
ling in your own company.” , 

The contagion of enthusiasm 1s a mar- 
vellous fact. Pausanias relates that the 
malady of the daughters of Proetus, who 
ran about the country fancying that they 
were transformed into cows, was common 
amongst the women of Argos. Plutarch 
states that a disease reigned in Miletium, 
in which most of the young girls hung 
themselves. Dr. Deslages, of St. Maurice, 
relates that a woman having hanged her- 
self in a neighbouring village, most of her 
companions felt an invincible desire to 
follow her example. Primrose and Bonet 
tell us that at one period it was found dif- 
ficult to prevent the young girls in Lyons 
from casting themselves into the river. 
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Simon Goulard has recorded the prevalent 
madness amongst the nuns of the States, 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, and which 
soon extended its influence to Holland, 
during which these religious ladies ‘‘pre- 
dicted, capered, climbed upwalls, spoke 
various languages, bleated like sheep, and 
amused themselves by biting each other.” 

Addison has remarked that an enthu- 
siast, in religion is like an obstinate clown, 
and a superstitious man like an insipid 
courtier. On this subject he quotes the 
following old heathen saying recorded by 
Aulus Gellius—Religentum esse oportet, 
veligiosum nefas ; for, as the author tells 
us, Nigidius observed upon this passage, 
that the Latin words which terminate in 
osus generally imply vicious characters, 
or the having any quality to excess. 
That we should enthusiastically admire 
all that is holy, sublime, or endowed with 
uncommon superiority in religion, im 
poctry, in the fine arts, is not only justifi- 
able but praiseworthy. Genius cannot 
exist without a certain degree of fervour ; 
its inspiration is a gift divine, naturally 
associated with a religious feeling. ‘The 
man thus inspired must bend in humble 
admiration before the wondrous harmony 
that surrounds him. The poet, the 


painter, the musician, can only seek ex- 
cellence by studying primitive perfection. 
Nothing that is not natural can be truly 


sublime or beautiful. A rigid observa- 
tion of nature can alone lead to supe- 
riority, and we can only be taught to 
create by endeavouring to imitate the 
beauties of the creation. How distant 
are these generous feclings from the low 
grovelling prejudices of bigotry! We 
admire perfection even in our enemies; 
and Krasmus was not a truant to his 
faith when, transported with Socrates’s 
dying speech, he exclaimed, “O Socrates ! 
I can scarce forbear kneeling down to 
thee and praying.” . 

_ While considering this interesting sub- 
ject, @ curious question arises : is enthu- 
Slasm more frequently excited by truth 
than by error? I sadly fear that the 
latter influence will in general be found 
to predominate, although falsehood then 
assumes the deceptive garb of veracity, 
Shaftesbury has justly said, “that truth 
is the most powerful thing in the world, 


since even fiction itself must be governed 


by it, and can only please by its resem- 
blance.” ; 


To what then are we to attribute this 
power that fallacy possesses of inspiring 
the mind with visionary hopes and fears ° 
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Simply because we cease to reason upon 
matter of fact, and soar in fanciful re- 
gions in search of a flittering phantom, 
a creature of our own imaginative facul- 
ties. What falls every day under our 
personal observation ceases to amaze, and 
one might even become familiarized to 
miracles were they of frequent occurrence. 
Man is naturally disposed to admire what 
he cannot understand, and to venerate 
what is incomprehensible. ‘The nature 
of the divinity being essentially imcom- 
prebensible, a religious character 1s at- 
tached to all other subjects that are 
equally beyond the limits of our under- 
standing. Sir Thomas Brown has said, 
“Methinks there be not impossibilities 
cnough in religion for an active faith. I 
love to lose myself in a mystery, to pursue 
my reason to an O altitudo! I can an- 
swer all the objections of Satan and my 
rebellious reason, with that old resolution 
I learned from Tertullian, Certum est quia 
impossibile est.’ From our earliest in- 
fancy we are delighted with fictions, 
which we verily fancy to be relations of 
true facts, and whether we believe with 
the ancients in the metamorphoses of 
heathen mythology, the absurd papal 
stories of the miracles of their saints, or 
the wondrous incidents of a fairy tale, 
we listen to these rhapsodies with avidity; 
whether Jupiter is turned into a shower 
of gold, St. Denis and St. Livarius travel 
with their heads under their arm, or 
Tom Thumb pulls on his seven-league 
boots. These absurdities are our day 
thoughts, our night dreams—nay, busy 
fancy does so well on these enchanting 
phantasies, that, in some cases, the intel- 
lectual faculties become deranged, and I 
have at present under my care a female 
who lost her reason by constantly a 
the Arabian Nights, and who in her hal- 
lucinations describes as many marvellous 
voyages as could have done the sailor 
Sinbad. 

_ The foundation of incredulity no doubt 
is Ignorance, but too often we find men 
of refined education and feeling the most 
easily imposed upon by incredible asser- 
tions; we seldom experience as much 
enthusiasm in the possession of any ob- 
ject as in the pursuit, more especially if 
that pursuit be vain. The merchant who 
has realized a splendid fortune in his com- 
mercial ventures, is satiated with his 
business, and becomes careless in the 
pursuit of greater riches, but let him for 
one moment contemplate the possibility 
of discovering the philosopher’s stone, he 
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will lose, and cheerfully too, all his past 
earnings in the chimerical pursuit, and 
the man who would doze over his ledger, 
will spend his sleepless nights contem- 
plating his crucibles, and studying the 
black art. 

What is there of an exciting nature 
in the common events of life and the 
usual course and uniformity of nature ? 
Very little. However wondrous the works 
of the creation may be, habit has so ac- 
customed us to behold them, that they are 
familiar to our eyes; they become matter 
of fact, and science has taught us to com- 
prehend the nature of many phenomena, 
which might otherwise have appeared in- 
credible: but when we seek for an unat- 
tainable object, however fallacious its 
attraction may be, the mind is roused to 
energetic action: if we strive to excel 
all others in the fine arts, in poetical pro- 
ductions, we become fired with an exalted 
zeal, which age and experience alone can 
temper. In our vain pursuit of ideal 
perfection, the mind may be compared to 
a focus in which our burning thoughts 
are concentrated, until we are consumed 
by disappointment. ‘The love of Pygma- 
lion was probably the most ardent passion 
that could fire the breast of man. LKn- 
thusiasm laughs to scorn the suggestion 
of the senses and common understanding, 
therefore all its priests and votaries are 
surrounded with a deceptive halo; and 
Plotinus maintained that a proper worship 
of the gods consisted in a mysterious 
self-annihilation and a total extinction of 
every faculty. The same may be said of 
love, which, like all other enthusiastic 
passions, may be considered a temporary 
hallucination. 





Moreover, the language of fiction is 
not required to maintain the self-evident 
testimonies of facts. 


** As true as truth’s simplicity, 
And simpler than the infancy of truth.” 


Whereas false doctrines and fallacious 
opinions need all the aid of imagination’s 
vivid colours to disguise their real form 
with a goodly outside. We may in ge- 
neral conclude that enthusiasts are at 
first deceived themselves, to become in 
turn deeeivers. Seldom does man dis- 
play sullicient humility to admit that he 
has erred in his favourite doctrines, and 
how much less will he be disposed to 
confess his deviation from rectitude, when 
imposture becomes the source of wealth 
and power, and hypocrisy a trade: to the 
chostly speculator we may well apply the 
lines of Massinger :— 


“Oh, now your hearts make ladders of your 
eyes, 
In show to climb to heaven, where your 
devotion 
Walks upon crutches.” 


It is, however, fortunate that errors 
generally assist the development of truth. 
The progress of the Christian faith was 
materially forwarded by the absurditics 
and fallacies of all other religions; and 
Helvetius has truly observed that if we 
could fora moment doubt the truth of 
Christianity, its divine origin would be 
proved by its having survived the horrors 
of popery. False theories led Columbus 
to correct geozraphic conclusions, and 
Galileo’s discoveries overthrew his own 
former theories. 



































THE BRIGAND’S STORY. 


In the early part of May, 1S—, 1 settled 
in the town of B——, in the south of 
England. Iwas the lineal descendant of 
a proud old English baron, who had dis- 
inherited my father because he refused to 
wed an antiquated maiden, the daughter 
of a Warwickshire earl. The rebellious 
son who had dared to offer objections 
towards becoming an article of merchan- 
dise, finding himself adrift upon the 
«wide, wide world,” immediately repaired 
to London. Adopting the profession of 
law, he gained wealth and position. He 
then wedded the daughter of an influ- 
ential merchant, and, at the time of my 
birth, had reached the height of his pros- 
perity and fame. My mother died when 
I was not quite ten years old, and ere | 
had attained the age of manhood, my 
father, too, was borne to his resting- 
place in the silent village. 

When I came of age I found myself 
master of an ample inheritance. Gradu- 
ating at one of England’s noblest medical 
institutions, 1 entered life’s drama in the 
character of a physician; and, not pos- 
sessing any towering ambition, settled, 
as before stated, in the quiet town of 
B——. 

So much for my own pedigree; and 
now, reader, I will no longer “ tyrannize 
over your impatience,” but proceed to 
the mysterious “event,” generally found 
somewhere near the middle of most 
stories, and which a certain late writer 
continually assures you he is fast ap- 
proaching. 

One evening, I remember, the sun 
went down behind a black wall of threat- 
ening clouds. ‘The wind arose, and, ere 
long, with its fitful moan was mingled 
the patter of dashing rain; I retired to 
my study, and the night came on dark 
and stormy. 

1 had become deeply absorbed in en- 
deavouring to master a late discovery by 
a celebrated German physiologist, and 
had also become quite oblivious of the 
elementary war going on without, when 
IT was startled by a furious ring at the 
street-door. Tre conjecture could be 
brought to any definite conclusion as to 
whom the visitor might be, a servant 
ushered him into my chamber. The 
lamplight shone full ona face and form I 
had never before seen. 


mn 
The stranger was a man of medium 


stature, well-proportioned, and his fea- 
tures seemed to have been most freely 
exposed to wind and sun. This much [ 
cathered in my first rapid glance, and 
inquired, somewhat abruptly — 

“Who are you, and why have you 
come ?” 

«“T am sorry to disturb you at this late 
hour,” he replied, in a deep, clear voice, 
with a foreign accent, “but there is a 
young lady lying very ill at the —— 
Hotel, and 1 implore your immediate 
attendance.” 

“Certainly, I will go,’ was my re- 
sponse. 

And, hastily enveloping myself in a 
huge greatcoat to protect me from the 
inclemency of the night, I followed the 
stranger into the street. 

The storm appeared to be at the climax 
of its fury. The pale lightning streamed 
across the darkened heavens, and the 
booming thunder that burst from the 
zenith died with a muttered roll away in 
the sloping horizon. I had some difficulty 
in keeping pace with my companion’s 
quick, gigantic strides. In a few minutes 
we arrived at the hotel, and he conducted 
me to the chamber of sickness. 

As ‘I entered I glanced around the 
room. It was furnished in the mode 
common to hotels of good standing. A 
lamp was placed on a stand near the side 
of a bed, and on that bed, with a pale 
face of wondrous beauty, rendered yet 
more striking by the brilliant lamplight, 
lay a young girl. 

As I advanced to the bedside and bent 
over her, she turned her violet-blue eyes 
upon me with a gaze in which there was 
a slight perceptible shade of wildness. I 
sat down, and kindly taking her hand, 
delicate and white, inquired the symp- 
toms of her illness. I gathered enough 
to direct me as to the treatment, though 
her answers were sometimes incoherent, 
and frequently foreign to the purpose. 
Her delirium was mild, and I knew would 
be easy to conquer. 

I wrote a prescription, and handing it 
to the young man, bade him send it to 
the druggist’s, in H—— Strect. He 
called a servant, and gave him the pre- 
scription and the direction. The servant 
demurred, declaring the night unfit for a 
— _ ers but his scruples vanished 
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he had gone, the stranger, with deep 
anxiety in his countenance, inquired— 
* Do you think her dangerous P” 
“No,” I replied. “The fever which 


| has seized her is not violent. I judge it 


to be the result of some mental excite- 
ment, and hastened, perhaps, by extreme 
physical exertion. Has she been travel- 
ling long ?” 

‘She has travelled far,” he answered, 
“ and her mind has, indeed, been terribly 
tasked.” 

“Of what nature was that excite- 
ment ?”’ I again inquired. 

He remained silent for some moments, 
leaning his head upon his hands as if lost 
in meditation; then raising it, looked at 
me with a gaze steady and penetrating. 

“I should evade your question,” he 
said, slowly, “were it not that something 
whispers to me that we two shall become 
friends. ‘This romantic idea has most 
unaccountably taken possession of me, 
and sincerely do I hope it will be realized. 
If what 1 have said seems to you prema- 
ture, do me the kindness to believe that 
I am influenced by strong motives, which 
are the results of no common circum- 
stances; and besides, the loquacious 
keeper of this hotel has enumerated to 
me so many good qualities which you 
possess that I think myself safe in laying 
all reserve aside.” 

Tle paused a moment, and then re- 
sumed— 

“As to your question, | must either 
evade it altogether or explain everything, 
for, should I give but a brief general 
answer, it would be more likely to inspire 
distrust in you than any friendly interest. 
I have, therefore, concluded to tell you 
how that girl came here, and with it 
something of my own life-history.” 

“Ts she not your wife ?” I asked. 

“No; nor any relative,” he replied. 

“You certainly must be fugitive 
lovers,” said I, with a smile. 

“No,” was the answer. 

I began to feel interested as well as a 
little surprised. 

* Perhaps,” he said, “I may become 
less criminal in your eyes if I relate to 
you the whole story of my life—all that 
J can distinctly remember.” 

At this moment the servant returned 
with the drugs sent for, and mixing a 
preparation, 1 gave it to the sick girl. 
Soon after a perspiration commenced and 
she sank into a gentle slumber. I then 
seated myself again by the young man’s 
side, and he, after a short silence, in 


which he seemed striving to collect his 
thoughts, commenced his story. 

“Of my early boyhood I can tell you 
but little. I have a dim reminiscence of 
passing it in a beautiful home with my 
father, mother, and a little sister. Alas! 
the thrilling scenes, amidst which I have 
been reared, have erased from my memory 
almost every recollection of that mother 
and sister. 

“J will begin, for this reason, with the 
first important incident of which I have 
any distinct remembrance. Hoping to 
find in you a friend who will be willing 
to advise, I am desirous of cancelling, in 
part, the effect of that which 1 must re- 
veal in answering your question, by re- 
lating all. ‘To return to the incident. 

“‘ My father one day came to me and 
bade me prepare to go with him, for he 
was going on a long journey. That night 
he took me from the home I was never 
more to see. We travelled long through 
strange lands, over rivers and valleys and 
huge mountains, which wild scenery 
seemed grander than anything my childish 
eyes had ever beheld. I was too young 
to judge of the distance travelled, but 1 
recollect that to my mind it was some- 
thing immense. 

‘* At last, towards the close of a beauti- 
ful day, we came to a mountain which we 
were obliged to cross on foot, as we could 
obtain no conveyance in the village situ- 
ated at its base. The road wound through 
savage ravines and along the borders of 
frightful precipices, from which the tor- 
rents that rolled among the cliffs some- 
times plunged madly into the vale below. 

“ About half-way up the ascent we 
paused to rest. As we turned to resume 
our way, we suddenly found ourselves 
surrounded by some half-dozen men, 
dressed in picturesque apparel. They 
grufily told us we were prisoners, and 
must follow them. There was no way 
but to do their bidding. Crossing to 
the other side of the mountains, they 
led us off from the path we had been 
pursuing, and struck directiy into the 
woods. Though the night fell around, 
they still hurried us onward, and not 
until very late did we stop to rest. Our 
bed was the earth, and our only shelter 
the green boughs of the forest. 

“With the dawn we resumed our 
course, and at nightfall came to the 
banks of a dark stream which foamed 
through a lonely grove between two 
mountains. Our captors then halted, 
and, with few words, gave us to under- 
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stand that they were about to take us 
into the presence of their chief. 

“ One of them advanced to the brink 
of the stream where the cliff sloped down 
to the water’s edge, and, drawing aside 
the bushes that grew by a large rock, 
revealed the mouth of a cavern. They 
told us to enter; my father he«+».ed, 
and again they sternly bade him aa: ace. 
Resistance was useless, and he there- 
fore complied. | a 

“After traversing a long, winding 
passage, and receiving some directions 
from our captors, rather roughly phrased, 
we came to a large door, when one of 
them gave a slight whistle, which was 
immediately answered from within. It 
was repeated, and again answered. The 
door swung open, and we entered a bril- 
liantly-lighted and spacious apartment. 
A strange scene presented itself. Tables 
set around, loaded with viands, and nearly 
a hundred men, in the same picturesque 
costume as our captors, were scattered 
about the room. 

“ Numberless greetings hailed us as 
we entered, but our captors answered not, 
leading us directly in front of a tall, power- 
ful man who had risen at our entrance. 

“This man addressed my father m a 
language I did not understand, and he 
replied in the same tongue. After some 
conversation between them, my father 
told me that we must stay in the cave 
that night, as it would be dangerous to 
proceed farther. A word from the chief 
now gathered the whole band around the 
tables, and my father, placing me by his 
side, sat down with the rest. Several of 
the men conversed with him, but not a 
single word could I understand. 

“When the repast was over, the chief- 
tain arose, and from an inner chamber 
brought forth a dress like that worn 
by himself and his followers, which 
he gave to my father, whom I was 
very much surprised to see array him- 
self in the savage-looking habiliments. 
When he was completely clad, the chief 
drew a dagger, and, presenting the point 
to him, a ceremony, of which I could not 
then comprehend the nature, was per- 
formed. As it closed the band gathered 
round my father with noisy exelamations, 
shaking him by the hand, and making the 
cavern ring with terrible cheers. 

“I was considerably frightened, and, 
when my father came again to my side, I 
asked the meaning of the uproar. He 
replied that the men were merely re- 
Joiemg because he had agreed to stay 
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awhile with them, and that I must con. 
sider the cave as my home for the present, 
In short, my father had joined a brigand 
band, and the ceremony I had seen per. 
formed was that of administering to him 
the oath, while the noisy congratulations 
were occasioned by the general joy of 
having obtained another member. 

“The cave now became my home, and 
though at first I felt very lonely, I grew 
accustomed to its seclusion. My father 
was kind to me, and prevented my con. 
finement to the cave becoming irksome 
by bringing me books: and, as I grew 
older, he bestowed much of his time in 
teaching me the rudiments of science, 
with several Kuropean languages. ll 
that I know of the world’s literature anid 
science I owe to his paternal teachings. 

“ Gradually I came to love our free 

mountain life, and, at the age of fifteen, 
mingled in many daring enterprises. The 
chieftain lost his life in a fight with some 
soldiers sent in pursuit of our band. My 
father’s reckless courage had made him a 
general favourite with his comrades, and 
they elected him chief. For three years 
we invariably met with success under his 
energetic guidance. 
_ “One daya couple of the men brought 
in a lovely young girl who had been taken 
prisoner while on a pleasure ramble. It 
was resolved she should be put at ransom, 
and a messenger was dispatched to the 
palace where she said her mother was 
staying, with the information of her cap- 
ture, and to demand the ransom. 

“The messenger returned and in- 
formed us that the girl was the daughter 
of a lady travelling through the country 
who was unable to pay the large sum ex- 
acted. : 

“The youth and beauty of the girl ex- 
cited compassion in the breasts of the 
more humane among the men, and it was 
decided that the messenger should go 
back with the ransom somewhat lessened, 
and state that eight days would be given 
for its collection. If at the end of that 
time no ralisom came, she would then be 
disposed of according to our laws. 

“J became deeply interested ,in the 
girl—so much as to be very anxious for 
her safety. Full well I knew that, if 
the ransom was not obtained, she would 
become the property of the band. 

‘She was confined to a chamber in 
the cave, and I was deputed to watch 
over her in order to prevent her escaping. 
I was almost constantly by her side. 
The compassion I felt for her was in- 
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creased by her gentle disposition and art- 
less manner. 

“ During the two first days of her cap- 
tivity she resigned herself to the darkest 
despair, declaring that her doom was 
fixed, as her mother could never raise the 
ransom. 

“Her despair was settled and calm. 
However, she conversed freely, and I 
learned something of her history. She 
informed me that she was a native of Eng- 
land, and that her mother (a widow) was 
travelling through Italy with a female 
acquaintance. One of this friend’s rela- 
tives, who resided in Italy, gave them an 
invitation te spend a few weeks at his 
palace, and but a short time had elapsed 
since their arrival. It was while on a 
ramble for amusement near this palace, 
that the girl had been taken prisoner. 

“TY could not forbear expressing the 
pity I felt for her distress. It inspired 
her with a wild hope. She spoke to me 
of the life I was leadiag. She asked me 
if I knew the extent of the crime I was 
committing against society, and the light 
in which the civilized world regarded 
my calling. She drew an appalling 
picture of the moral degradation which 
she declared to be inseparable from m 
lawless life, so I contented myself with 
replying by a description of its freedom. 

“*Do not speak of its freedom,’ she 
exclaimed, with scathing earnestness, 

‘what is the worth of that freedom which 
banishes a man from society, which makes 
him an outlaw, and his namea byword of 
terror and reproach ?’ 

**T could not reply to her words with 
any show of argument; their truth was 
too palpable. The calling to which I 
was trained, and whose freedom and in- 
dependence [I had so often heard vaunted, 
was placed in a startling light, Indeed, 
I began to think myself quite as bad as 
some plundering barbarian. I divined 
the motive of her conversation, but it was 
impossible for me to reason away her 
arguments; each one-was barbed with a 
terrible truth, which I knew not how to 
turn aside. : 

‘With imploring eloquence she now 
besought me to assist her in escaping 
from the cave, and renounce the life of a 
brigand. For atime I steadily resisted 
her entreaties. Willingly would I have 
aided: her to escape, had it not been 
that I would then have to fly to foreign 
lands. A fearful vengeance would attend 
me should I turn traitor to the band and 
be captured. Oh, how that short respite 
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from ruin seemed to fleet by, each day 
bringing to the poor girl deeper anguish, 
and to me inereased anxiety and indeci- 
sion. 

‘* At last her piteous appeals effectually 
overcame every objection I could devise, 
and I resolved to save her, though my own 
life might be the forfeit of the attempt. 

“It was the evening preceding the 
terrible day in which the reprieve was to 
expire. had been absent from the 
girl’s chamber for near an hour, and 
whenI returned I found my father there 
conversing with her. As I entered the 
room she stooped to pick up a book lying 
at her feet, and as she did so a small! 
miniature fell from her bosom upon the 
floor of the chamber. 

“ My father took it up, and, glancing 
at it, a fearful change passed in an instant 
over his features—an expression which 
till then I had never seen on his usually 
calm, stern face. ‘Turning almost fiercely 
towards the girl, he asked where she had 
obtained the miniature. She replied that 
it was the likeness of her mother. My 
father said nothing more, but, giving her 
the miniature, hastily left the chamber. 
I thought his emotion very strange, but, 
having so much on my mind, I did not 
think long about it. 

‘We then proceeded to arrange our 
plan of flight, for that night only was left 
for escape. Fortunately, the chamber 
wherein she was confined lay between 
the entrance to the cave and the large 
room in which the band always slept, 
therefore the escape would be easy, so 
far as getting out of the cavern was con- 
cerned. After conducting her to her 
mother, I intended leaving the country as 
speedily as possible. 

“The shades of night were stealing 
over the waving forest, and I had every- 
thing prepared to quit the cave as soon 
as the men should be wrapped in slumber. 
Wewere patiently waiting in her chamber, 
when I heard the door which secured 
the large room open, and stepping forth, 
I found nearly the whole band going out 
with my father at their head. T inquired 
where they were going. Judge of my 
horror when 1 was informed they in- 
tended sacking some houses that lay in, 
the immediate vicinity of the one where 
the girl’s mother resided. My plan was 
thus rendered impracticable. Should | 
be mad enough to try it, we would most 
certainly be captured. 

‘“‘T returned to the room, and told the 
girl that our plan was ruined. The poor 
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creature almost sank beneath her deep 
despair. I asked her whether she would 
accompany me to some country from 
which we could inform her mother of her 
safety and whereabouts. She eagerly 
erasped at the idea, and at once proposed 
that we should go to her native place m 
England. At some point of the journey 
she said we could easily give her mother 
information of her escape and destina- 
tion. I adopted the scheme, as it in- 
volved less trouble than any other of 
which I could think. True, we might 
have waited at some town in Italy until 
her mother joined her, but had we been 
pursued, it would have been dangerous. 
A path, known to the band only, led from 
the cave to within half a league of a 
small village, where we might obtain 
conveyance to some seaport. 

When several hours had elapsed, the 
deep silence that reigned in the main 
room induced me to believe that the men 
left there were asleep. Creeping to the 
ereat door, I could hear no sound but 
their heavy breathing. 

“T determined to leave the cave at 
once, and, silently returning to the girl, 
bade her follow me forth. She did so, 
and issuing from the cave, we took the 
secret path that led toward the village. 
L felt almost sure of success, for the ex- 
edition which had set forth under my 
father would not return until near the 
dawn, and I hoped to reach the village 
ere that time. 

‘Twas perfectly acquainted with the 
path [ had taken, and though the night 
was dark, I did not find any difficulty in 
keeping the route. Hope was strong in 
the heart of my companion, and she ex- 
hibited more courage, and endured the 
fatigue much better than I could have 
expected. 

“At the dawn of day we reached the 
village, and hiring a carriage, set out for 
the nearest seaport which we came to on 
the day following. We then took passage 
for Dover, on a vessel bound for that 
port. 

“At the village my companion ad- 
dressed a letter to her mother, simply 
stating that a friend had assisted her to 
escape, and would conduct her to her 
native place, where she hoped her mother 
would soon join her, when she would ex- 
plain everything. 

“When we arrived at Dover she 
looked so pale and ill from long excite- 
ment, that I determined to stop there a 
few days. Partially recovering her ex- 


hausted energies, she was able to again 
set forward, our destination being her 
home in Gloucester. j 

“We came to this town this evening, 
After supper my companion’s former in- 
disposition returned, and increased to 
such an extent as to alarm me. I in. 
quired for a physician, and was directed 
to you. I have done, save this; that, 
as 1 have made you acquainted with the 
history of my life, I hope that history 
will not awaken in you any distrustful 
prejudices. I have resolutely turned from 
a life of crime. I need a friend—one, 
perhaps, to give a wholesome direction to 
the future; for, of the useful arts by 
which men gain a livelihood, [ know no- 
thing. I shall be happy to find in you 
that friend.” 

Thus ended the brigand’s story. To 
me it was deeply interesting. In the 
youth before me I recognised an exem- 
plification of the glorious truth that, 
deep beneath the burning waste of the 
seared human heart, lies hidden a foun- 
tain of noble feeling. Though man’s 
conscience for awhile be deadened, though 
he be blind to the dignity of his nature, 
and the silent whisperings of soul be for 
a time unheard amid the storms of mind, 
still those inborn feelings will exist. 
Happy is he who can uproot the nettles 
which choke the fountain, and let the 
living stream gush forth to pour its ge- 
nial influence upon the parched desert of 
mortal life. 

Gentle reader, should you meet with 
some lost wanderer straying from the 
path of rectitude and honour, do not turn 
from him with the cold, venomous sneer 
of scorn and disdain! A kind word, a 
friendly warning, may perhaps touch the 
heart of one who would hurl back your 
bitter reproaches with sullen defiance. 

Not with reproaches did the maiden 
turn the brigand from his lawless life. In 
gentle words she pointed him to the errors 
of his career, and aroused the better na- 
ture which had so long slumbered beneath 
the dark mantle of crime. 

“‘ What is the name of the young lady 
whom you have saved 2” J inquired. 

“Clara Lambert,” he replied. 

* And your own 2” 

“My father changed both our names 
when he joined the brigands. Clara 
knows me by my assumed name only, 
which is simply Giuseppe. My true name 
is Walter Lagrange.” 

T assured him that I would be his friend, 
and after conversing awhile longer, 1 
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arose to leave, promising to call again in 
the morning. 

As I arose, the sound of a carriage, 
driven at a furious rate, broke the stillness 
without. It came nearer—opposite the 
hotel—then stopped. I stepped to the 
window. ‘The storm had ceased, and the 
pale queen rode aloft in the heavens, un- 
veiled by a single cloud. A man, with a 
lady by his side, was at that moment 
entering the hotel. 1 remained a short 
time at the window gazing out upon the 
prospect which lay beneath. 

Suddenly rapid steps ascended the 
stairway, the door was thrown open, and 
a stranger entered the chamber. He 
spoke not, scarcely looked at me, but 
strode directly towards Walter Lagrange, 
who instantly sprang to his feet. 

“ Father!’ exclaimed Walter, “ for 
what have you thus pursued me ?” 

*‘ Not for vengeance, or I would have 
overtaken you ere this,” was the answer. 

“Then I again ask why you have 
pursued me ?” 

*‘T will inform you of that later,” re- 
plied his father (for such he really was). 
“You are in no danger whatever, so 
calm yourself and answer a few ques- 
tions.” 

“Ts that girl the one with whom you 
started from Italy ?” 

“The same,” responded Walter. 

“Then what is the matter with her ?” 

Walter referred him to me, introduc- 
ing me to his father as one who, being 
acquainted with his own history and the 
story of his escape, had become his 
friend. 

As he spoke the brow of his father 
contracted, knitting into a slight frown 
of mingled pain and displeasure. 

“ So you have told him all this?” said 
he. “He then knows the darkest part 
of my life, and I have no longer any rea- 
son to delay telling you why [ am here 
to-night. But first ascertain if that girl 
is sleeping soundly, for I have revelations 
to make which would not be proper for 
her to hear while ill.” 

Clara was in a profound slumber. I 
was about to withdraw from a conversa- 
tion which I began to think was none of 
my business to hear, but the father invited 
me to remain, saying he would explain 
what I had heard from his son. 

Seating myself, the brigand chief in a 
low tone began his story. 

“T am going to tell you of the event 
that wrecked my happiness for many 
weary years, and made me a wanderer— 


the step by which I was first involved in 
crime. 

“* My story shall be as brief as possible. 
It is unnecessary to give you an account 
of my early life prior to the event to 
which I have referred. I was born and 
reared in Gloucester, England, and at the 
age of eighteen became affianced to a 
lovely eirl in my native town. I had a 
rival (though I knew it not at the time) 
whe tried in vain to supplant me. This 
scheming fiend feigned the deepest friend- 
ship for me, and when I wedded my 
heart’s idol none were so loud in their 
congratulations as this consummate hypo- 
crite. 

“* Some years had passed since thy mar- 
riage, when one day this pretended friend, 
in amoment of unguarded confidence, art- 
fully insinuated the necessity of observing 
my wife’s conduct more attentively than 
I had been doing. 

“Eg requested an explanation, and 
learned from him that my wife had kept 
up a constant correspondence and inti- 
macy with a certain young man in the 
town. I could not believe this, and told 
him so. He answered that I might as- 
sure myself of it by being an eye-witness 
of their meeting that very night, as they 
usually met in a small grove at some dis- 
tance from my house. 

“Night came, and he took me, half 
frantic with jealous rage, to a position 
where we could easily see if any one left 
the house or the grove. Soon I beheld 
what I deemed the confirmation of his 
assertion, A woman, dressed exactly 
like my wife, and whose every motion 
strengthened my jealous conviction that 
it was she, issued from the house, makine 
her way directly to the grove, which she 
entered. 

“For an hour I waited. At the end 
of that time she came out of the grove 
and returned to the house, followed by a 
man who pursued his way towards a dif- 
ferent part of the town. 

‘“*My companion asked me if I was 
satisfied. My rage and mortification 
were nearly beyond my control. I went 
home to my perfidious wife, and, curbing 
my indignation, determined to watch 
again the next night. But on the suc- 
ceeding day, as I was passing to my read- 
ing-room, my eye fell on a folded paper 
lying on the floor. Mechanically I picked 
it up. It-was a sickly love-effusion, ad- 
dressed to my wife by her infamous para- 
mour. I no longer doubted that my wife 
had disgraced me, and, though [ still 
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loved her too much to use harsh mea- 
sures, I resolved to leave for ever the 
scene and author of that disgrace. 

“Thad two children—a boy and a girl. 
Taking my son with me, I fled to Italy. 

“While travelling through that country 
I was taken prisoner by some brigands, 
and, being brought before their chief, was 
told that T must join the band or die. I 
was weary of my own life, but my son 
was very dear to me, and to save him { 
united myself to that band of lawless 
rovers. 

« Years rolled on, and I became a chief, 
In a raid upon a lonely village I acci- 
dentally met with the man who, in far 
England, had whispered in my ear the 
tale of my wife’s ag I found him 
dying at a miserable inn. He had made 
himself a murderer, and, compelled to 
flee his country, had been for years roving 
aimlessly over Europe. 

“ As I stood by his death-bed this dark 
wanderer revealed to me the fiendish plot 
that had crushed my brightest dreams of 
life. He told me of his early and pas- 
sionate love for the maiden I had won— 
told me of the revenge which he, stung 
into madness, had sworn to obtain. 

“He had bribed a servant to array 
herself in one of my wife’s dresses and 
proceed to the grove, and he had bribed 
the young man also to enter the grove at 
the same time. He gave to the servant 
a letter, purporting to be from the young 
man to my wife, and he instructed the 
servant to drop it where it would be 
found by me. 

“That letter he himself forged. I 
waited to hear no more, but turned away 
with a bitter curse against the ruthless 
being who had ruined my happiness. It 
was all terribly clear. Had I taken that 
accursed letter to my wronged wife, my 
soul might never have been stained with 
crime; but, alas! fate had willed other- 
wise. 

“ After long thinking, I concluded to 
return to England and seek my wife, if 
she was yet living. But I could not 
then quit the band with safety, and I 
had as yet found no opportunity to leave, 
when yonder girl was taken prisoner, 

“You will, doubtless, recollect the 
mmiature which I beheld for the first 
uume on the evening of your flight. You 
will remember the emotion which I mani- 
lested on seeing it. ‘lhough you noticed 
my emotion, you did not know its cause ; 


you did not know that, gazing on that 
wimature, I recognised the features of 
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my wife. When the girl told me it was the 


’ portrait of her mother, I could 


command myself. However, Im 

to keep my secret. I intended to save 
my child; but there was time enough 
for that, and, marshalling my men, I set 
out that night for some houses in the 
vicinity of one where resided her mother, 
Arriving near them, I bade one of m 

followers take command of the rest an 

search the houses, while I, in the cha. 
racter of a messenger from the band, paid 
a visit to the woman from whom was 
demanded the ransom. The raid upon 
these houses had been planned the day 
previous, and I knew of no excuse 
which would satisfy the men with any 
delay. 

“ With a beating heart I entered the 
lordly palace, and was ushered into an 
apartment to await the appearance of the 
lady I requested to see. Soon she came, 
A sad smile rested on her calm, pale face, 
yet all unchanged, save by the silver lines 
in her hair, she stood before me—my in- 
jured wife. Civilly she inquired my busi- 
ness. How did I tell it—in what words 
begin my story ? I know not—only know 
that, kneeling at her feet, I told her all.j 

“ T cannot describe that re-union. She, 
noble creature, wept tears of joy. I re- 
ceived an explanation of what puzzled 
me concerning Clara’s surname. 

‘“‘ Her mother, for some private rea- 
sons, had assumed the name of Lambert 
when she left England, and, as I had 
changed my own name, it followed that 
neither Clara nor I heard each other’s 
real name mentioned during her captivity. 
After a long conversation, I departed to 
my mountaim home, promising to bring 
Clara to her the next evening. 

“To my astonishment, I discovered, ’ 
when I returned to the cave, that she had 
escaped, and, as I could not find you, I 
guessed that you had aided and accom- 
panied her. At nightfall I went back to 
the palace and informed my wife of this 
occurrence. She showed me Clara’s letter, 
which she had received a few hours be- 
fore, and we agreed to start after you 
the ensuing morning. 

“T returned no more to the cave, and 
as the early dawn flushed the east, I set 
out for my native land. When we arrived 
at Dover, we chanced to put up at the 
hotel where you had lodged, and learn- 
ing, in casual conversation with the pro- 
prietor, that a lady and gentleman from 
Italy had left there that morning for 
Gloucester, further inquiries convinced 
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me the lady and gentleman were Clara 
and yourself. I followed swiftly, hoping 
to overtake you before reaching Glou- 
cester. Ihave done so, and sooner than 
I expected. My story is ended ; the girl 


- you have saved is your own sister, and 


your mother awaits you in another 
chamber.” 
Reader, of that meeting between a 


mother and a son, separated so many 
years, I know nothing. I have but little 
to add to this poorly-written sketch. 
Walter Lagrange had become an eminent 
barrister and an esteemed member of 
society. Clara wedded a London mer- 
chant. The brigand chief and his wife 
ra both passed away to the “silent 
an = 





PRESS ON. 


Press on! across life’s battle-field, 
There are many foes to quell; 
How soon the struggle may be o’er 

Not one of us can tell. 

While Hope unfurls the banner, 
Ere the day of strife is done, 
Press on across life’s battle field, 

There’s victory to be won. 


Press on, and wield with all thy power, 
Each weapon God has given, 

And strive with all thy might and main 
To fight thy way to heaven. 

Fear not, for He shall nerve thy arm, 
When fainting in the fight, 

And place Himself upon thy brow 
A crown of glory bright. 


Press on across life’s battle-field, 
Though hard it may appear, 

To bear the cold smiles of the world, 
The scoffer’s taunting jeer. 

There’s temptation to be conquer’d, 
There are dangers to be pass’d, 

Till we help to swell the song of praise 
Around the Throne at last. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


As the days grow short with the depar- 
ture of autumn, and the nights grow long 
with the coming on of winter, then in 
every household throughout this pleasant 
realm of England there arises a gladsome 
remembrance that Christmas 1s coming. 
To the young it is generally a season of 
unmixed pleasure, while to the aged it 
not unfrequently brings softly saddened 
memories of the past; yet on the whole 
there is a spirit of hope inspired by 
Christmas which leaves a wholesome im- 
pression through many a following 
month. 

There are many people able to join in 
the cry, Christmas comes but once a year, 
who are unable to say why it comes :—to 
find out why, we must go back some 
hundreds of years, to the days before the 
light of Christianity shone upon the 
earth. Christmas-day was observed by 
our Danish forefathers from the earliest 
times of their settlement in Britain: they 
brought the custom with them from their 
native country. ‘Their year began on 
that day, and on the evening before, to 
show that the sun, having completed his 
six-monthly course, was about to come 
back and bring more light and warmth, 
they went through certain ceremonies 
and rejoicings to testify their joy. One 
of their names for the sun was Yle— 
hence the great feast which was always 
held at this time was called the Yu/e- 
feast—a name still preserved in the 
northern parts of England. Not only 
did they feast and make merry, but the 
made great fires of wood in their huge 
chimneys, and the blazing of the Yule- 
clog or log is supposed to have been 
intended to signify ihe light and heat of 
the sun ; and besides this, they decorated 
their kitchens and halls where the feast- 
ings were carried on with green boughs 
and branches in honour of some of their 
deities. Among the Druids evergreens 
were put up in their houses to afford 
shelter to the spirits of the forest who 
stood in need of a home in the inclement 
weather. 

After the introduction of Christianity 
many of the old customs were continued 
as 1t was found difficult to wean people’s 
minds from them; the ‘early Christians 
were therefore permitted to keep up 


some of the pagan ceremonies, but not 
with an idolatrous spirit. In course of 


time it was agreed to celebrate the birth 
of Christ on the 25th of December, in- 
stead of April or May, as was once the 
ractice, and ever since it has been kept 
i all Christian nations as a great reli- 
gious holiday. Then devoutly-minded 
people held friendly communion one with 
another, and “found comfort and joy” 
therein. They ate and drank together, 
and sang songs and carols of Scripture 
history loosely strung together; old and 
young chanted in harmony, and the 
hishops even joined in singing with their 
flocks, but mostly about the blessed 
Nativity :— 
“ This day to you is born a child, 
Of Mary meek, and virgin mild.” 


At times, however, they were not per- 
mitted to hold their meetings unmolested. 
On one occasion the Emperor Diocletian 
caused a number of Christians who were 
engaged in their Christmas services to be 
burned to death in the building in which 
they had assembled. 

In the Catholic church the mass said 
on this day was called Christ’s mass, in 
which we have the origin of our present 
name — Christmas. As the old ballad 
says— 


“ Then comes the day wherein the Lorde 
Did bring his birth to passe ; 
Whereas at midnight up they rise, 
And every man to Masse. 


“ And carrols sing in prayse of Christ, 
And, for to help them heare, 
The organs aunswere every verse 
With sweete and solemne cheare.” 


Gradually more and more of feasting 
and merrymaking was mixed up with the 
religious observance of the holiday, and 
many curious customs were introduced, - 
which still exist after the lapse of hun- 
dreds of years. Nearly every one must 
remember seeing the walls and pillars of 
the churches and other public buildings 


decorated with evergreens at the ap- 
proach of Christmas. 


e Now with bright holly all the temples strew, 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 


There was a meaning in the different 
branches—the laurel was for peace as 
well as for victory, the holly for foresight, 
while ivy and mistletoe had also their 
significance. In former days, as old 
writers tell us, “every man’s house, as 
also their parish churches, were decked 
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with Holme (holly), Ivy, Bays, and what- 
soever the season of the year afforded to 
be green. The conduits and standards 
in the streets were likewise garnished.” 
As the carol says— 
“With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay, 


We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day. 


“With bays and rosemary, 
And laurel complete, 
And every one now 
Is a king in conceit.” 


Among the pastimes which then were 
shared by rich and poor all over the land 
were “gaming, music, jugglers, jack- 
puddings, scrambling for nuts and apples, 
dancing, the hobby-horse, hunting owls 
and squirrels, the foot-plough, hot-cockles 
—a stick moving on a pivot with an 
apple at one end and a candle at the 
other, so that he who missed his bite 
burned his nose—besides blindman’s-buff, 
forfeits, interludes, and mock plays.” In 
the king’s palace, and in nearly every 
great house was a personage called the 
“Lord of misrule,” or the ‘ Master of 
merry disports,” whose business it was 
to see that the fun was kept up with 
spirit. eastings and sports were held 
also at the principal law courts, and gen- 
tlemen practised such indecencies and 
debaucheries as would now disgrace the 
coarsest revellers at a fair. Mnormous 
quantities of provisions were consumed ; 
breakfast and supper consisted mostly of 
a boar’s head, holding an orange in its 
mouth, and stuck with rosemary, and 
huge bowls of plum-porridge, and mince- 

ies. The pies at that time were made 
ong and narrow, to represent the manger 
in which the Saviour was born, and to 
eat them was looked on as a proof that 
the eater was a good Christian ! 

* Disguisings, masks, and mummeries,” 
were also held, accompanied by all sorts 
of fun and frolic; men and women dressed 
in each other's clothes, and gave them- 
selves up to the wildest merriment. _ 

& In addition to all the sports, there were 
many singular customs and sports asso- 
ciated with Christmas. Crowds of people 
used to assemble on that day in the burial 
ground at Glastonbury to see the thorn 
blow, whieh was said to have sprung 
from a staff planted by Joseph of Arima- 
thea. It was long a popular belief that 
this famous thorn would produce flowers 
in full bloom every Christmas-day, and 
when the spectators were disappointed 
-of seeing the miracle, they laid it to the 


alteration of the style, and watched again 
on Old Christmas-day. There was, how- 
ever, no miracle in the case, as the thorn 
was one of that kind which frequently 
blows in mild winters. In Kent parties 
of young men carried about a horse’s 
skull fastened at the top of a pole, and 
contrived so that the jaws would clap 
with a loud noise on pulling a string. 
This was said to commemorate the land- 
ing of the early Saxon invaders. Ina 
valley near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, 
the sound of bells underground was said 
to be heard on Christmas, and people came 
from the surrounding villages on the morn- 
ing of the holiday to listen to the sub- 
terranean bells, by laying their ears close 
to the earth. According to tradition, a 
village and church had once been swal- 
lowed there by an earthquake, and once 
a year a peal wasrung. In the Isle of 
Man, people sat up all night, and the 
next morning they hunted and killed a 
wren, and carrying the little bird to 
church, buried it with mock solemnities. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, certain 
curious out-of-door games were always 
played on Christmas-day, and peculiar 
sorts of cakes and thick broth were eaten. 
In some places, a carp was the chief 
dish at supper, and a boar’s head served 
on a silver platter for dinner ; and often 
the festivities were kept up from Christ- 
mas to Twelfth Night. Whole volumes 
might be filled with accounts of all that 
took place at Christmas in the olden 
time. 

The custom of giving Christmas-boxes 
arose from the practice of saying masses 
by the Romish priest: if a ship was about 
to sail on a voyage, masses were to be 
said for the safe return of those on 
board; if people went on a journey, the 
same course would be followed, as wel! 
as for many other social duties. Money 
was raised to pay for these masses, by 
placing boxes in the streets, in houses, 
or on board ships, into which all who 
felt disposed might drop their contribu- 
tions. Servants and other poor people 
who were unable to pay for the prayers 
which the priest put up for them or their 
friends, were allowed to have a box in 
some conspicuous situation to receive 
such gratuities as were offered, and so the 
giving of what are called Christmas-boxes 
came into fashion. The hanging up of a 
box is still the practice in some places : 
hair-dressers at times permit the appren- 
tices to raise a little pocket-money in 
this way from the fees of the customers. 
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Where moucy is given with a really wise 
and benevolent intent by those who re- 
member that 

“In poor men’s buts the fire is low, 


Through broken panes the keen winds blow, 
And old and young are cold together,” 


then the giving is commendable; but 
when, as is too much the case, the coming 
of Christmas is made an excuse for an 
unworthy kind of begging, then the giving 
of Christmas-boxes is a practice which 
cannot too soon be discontinued. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, Poor 
Robin said concerning Christmas, “ good 
cheer doth so abound, as if ali the world 
were made of minced-pies, plum-pudding, 
and furmety.” And another old writer 
remarks: “ There was once hospitality m 
the land: an English gentleman, at the 
opening of the great day, had all his 
tenants and neighbours enter his hall by 
daybreak ; the strong beer was broached, 
and the black-jacks went plentifully about 
with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Che- 
shire cheese.” It is still the practice to 
begin Christmas-day in many old houses 
inthe country, by all the servants, grooms, 
and stable-boys partaking of toast and 
ale ; but too much of eating and drinking 
is not the surest sign of hospitality. A 
generous heart and open hand will always 
find means to make Christmas merry 
without excess. 

To us in the present day, Christmas is 
no longer the boisterous holiday it once 
was: the end of the year is approaching, 
and we are led to reflect. 
land arc accustomed to regard it as a 
season of thankfulness, when long-sepa- 
rated friends come together once more, 
When differences may be reconciled and 
injuries forgiven. How many homes are 
made happy on that day! Sons and 
daughters, who have left the paternal 
roof to follow their vocation in busy town 
or crowded city, now revisit the scene of 
their childhood, where gathering round the 
fire as in days gone by, they recall plea- 
sant memories of the past, sing old songs 
well-nigh forgotten, while the familiar 
sports, the forfeits, riddles, the country 
dance, blindman’s-buff, or hunt the slip- 
per, which delighted their youthful years, 
are once more welcomed and enjoyed with 
a renewal of youthful feeling, Aged 
parents fancy themselves young again, as 
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they witness the happiness of their chil- 
dren, at times down to the third genera- 
tion, and few there are who do. not find 
the quieter pleasures of our time as good 
for heart and mind as our forefathers did 
their noisy revellings—perhaps better. 

Christmas releases children from school, 
and sends them home in high exultation 
at the prospect of a holiday ; and for—to 
them—a too brief season, they exchange 
the restraints of discipline, and the saying 
of lessons, for the love, and the liberty, 
and the gladness of home. 

Christmas awakens sympathy; then 
friend to friend, relative to relative, child 
to parent, parent to child, send presents 
to one another from all parts of the land 
in such number, that railway stations can 
hardly contain the sudden influx of par- 
eels, baskets, and hampers, and railwa 
trains are overladen with the testimonials 
of good-will—and so year by year are 
kindly recollections cherished. 

We need not therefore repine because 
the Christmas of the present is not the 
Christmas of the past, even were it such 
as the poct pleasingly describes :— 


“ And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll'’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dress’d with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
All hail’d, with uncontroll'd delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s ouken face, 
Scrubb'd till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
There the huge sirloin reek'd ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong. 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
T'was Christinas broach’d the mightiest ale ; 
"T'was Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor mau’s heart through half the year.’’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. . 


VARIATIONS ON THE PIANO BY MISS 
ALICE—-THE DECLARATIONS OF MES- 
SIEURS CRONIER AND RUGGLES. 


Some people have a surplus vitality that 
must be worked off in occupation of 
some kind—restless, go-a-head, do-some- 
thing, anything, kind of people. Davy 
Crockett was one of them, and Alice 
another. 

At this moment she was expending 
her energies on the piano in the private 
parlour fronting on the avenue. She 
played but rarely, and then for herself. 
This day it seemed as if she would never 
leave off. For the first hour her play- 
ing was a continuous whang-bang, the 
accumulated surplus steam escaping 
through the safety-valve. It would have 
been difficult to distinguish the air, but 
it seemed to bea medley of something 
loud, deep, and violent, and was cer- 
tainly not gay. The pretty white hands 
ran up and down the keys, and the little 
feet thrust down the pedals as if they 
would never tire. The confusion of 
sounds, however, at the second hour 
began to change into a sort of tender 
wall that, if it were not the music itself, 
sounded very much like the famous duet 
in Ll Polinto, wherein a pleasure-loving 
titled votary of the world—a beautiful 
and fashionable Roman dame, tries to 
entice from the walls of a monastery 
a young novice, who sings in a touch- 
ing manner his vacillation, doubts, love, 
and religious obligations. The woman 
still pleads, and the man still hesitates 
between the world and the church, and 
while the soft, tender wail of the wooers 
goes on, an accompaniment of grand old 
church music wells up, as the voices of 
the singers die away; and again, as the 
voices mount, descends, but~still keep- 
ing up a sort of melancholy refrain to 
the wooing and lamenting lovers. ‘This 
is one of the most effective scenes of 
the opera, and was described by Miss 
Mary Dobbs as déchiranie ; indeed, that 
young lady averred that, if it should be 
her good fortune to see it again, she 
ail certainly provide herself with at 
least three handkerchiefs. 

While the white hands still chased 
each other up and down the keys, and 


the feet kept patting the pedals, and 
the trum, trum rang out of the instru- 
ment, some one knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said the persistent pianist. 

Cronier responded to the invitation by 
making his appearance, looking as if he 
had something on his mind of which he 
wished to relieve himself. 

‘*Ah! Miss Alice,” said the Count, 
“T am delighted to find you, You have 
keep-ed yourself for several days in the 
house, and I am as if the sun _ had 
departed from me. You are homely to- 
day.” 

The unfortunate gentleman wished to 
say she was domestic in her habits; but 
it mattered little to the pianist, appa- 
rently, what he said at this time, although 
she would have been amused, doubtless, 
with the remark at any other time. 

“You are musical to-day,” continued 
the Count, “and ¢risfe too. So am |; 
tant mieua, Wwe are in accord.” 

The trum, trum of the piano was the 
only reply. 

“My dear Miss Alice, I have the 
heart very heavy, and only you can make 
it light. But would you make me the 


_ favour to stop a little while I say some- 


thing to you P” 

“J can hear you all the same, Count, 
as I play,” answered Alice, through the 
trum, trum of‘the music. 

And the Count, watching the pretty 
white hands capriciously coquetting over 
the keys, told the story of his heart in 
real Romeo fashion, but the pianist was 
apparently disinclined to enact the part 
of Juliet. 

What an old, old story it is, of which 
those concerned never tire, however in- 
different they may be to the history of 
the loves of others! ‘The majority of 
men take but little interest in the heart 
experiences of others, but women, more 
sympathetic, ever lend a listening ear to 
these kind of stories. Woman, next to 
being the principal actress, likes to be 
made the confidant in one of these 
episodes. As soon as she has passed 
through all the phases of being wooed 
and won, which those who have lad 
experience therein tell us are so delight- 
ful, and is settled in her matrimonial 
nest for the balance of her days, she 
takes up somecouple who are yet i 
the incipient stage of courtship, and 
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helps them on, and is not satisfied until 
she sees them enter on that state in 
which no man or men (excepting the 
individuals composing the legislature of 
Indiana) can “ put them asunder.” 

Albeit the amiable creatures may not 
or will not reciprocate the tender feel- 
ing, they like to hear the avowal of the 
sighing swains. Declarations they seem 
to regard as something due to their 
charms, and are treasured in the memory 
as the Indians keep their scalps—as 
mementos of their power. It is certainly 
a very neat compliment to a woman to 
ask te to become one’s wife—a man 
could not well pay her a higher one; 
and if the individual be not a Cyclops 
altogether, must be more or less grateful 
to the heart of the object of the tender 
avowal. So love, in effect, is an amiable 
weakness that almost any woman will 
pardon in a man if she be the object to 
which the heart’s incense is offered. 

Still the Count wooed, and the pretty 
white hands struck the keys, but the 
pianist replied rarely and in brief re- 
marks, as she continued the trum, trum 
without interruption. 

That the gentleman’s heart-oflermg 
may have had a soothing and gratifying 
effect upon the young lady is not un- 
likely, but the pretty lips said nor no 
nor yes. Considering that the Count 
was an agreeable young gentleman who 
danced the German to perfection, and 
was withal a nobleman, Miss Alice was, 
as the politicians say, a little shaky 
under such a strong appeal. And it 
was not to be wondered at, when the 
system by which her mother educated 
her is taken into account, the great 
feature of which was getting on in life, 
that is, getting money and position. It 
was always the old song with Mrs. 
Dobbs. “‘My dear,” that worthy dame 
would say, ‘‘your father and ‘myself 
began under great disadvantages, par- 
ticularly so when you consider, my 
dear, that your father is not a remark- 
able man ; but by dint of industry, and 
wo ys yo of everything, we have 
got along quite respectably. Your 
father’s capacity, my love, is almost too 
limited to control successfully our risine 
fortunes, I therefore earnestly hope that 
whatever alliance you may make will give 
strength and solidity to the family,” 

At length the Count pressed the pi- 
See ee 

ty sponse, almost sadly— 

cannot decide to-day.” 


«Tell to me the difficulty. What is 

And while the Romeo waited in sus- 
pense, the trum, trum ceased, the pia- 
nist rose to her feet, walked to the 
window, and pointing to the dragoon on 
the black horse, answered, pensively— 

« There is the difficulty.” 

And the horseman, all unconscious of 
the important part he played in these 
proceedings, sat erect and stern—the 
man in the strict and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty. . 

“Ah! you have the head still turn-ed 
for the common soldier,” said he, with 
some show of anger. “A rival like that 
is not a high compliment to me.” 

And taking his hat, and mutter! 
something about removing the difficulty, 
he abruptly left the room, saying— 

“T go, soon to come back.” 

And the young woman resuming her 
seat at the piano, and recommencing the 
trum, trum, said— 

“ Whenever you please.” 

After the disappearance of the Count, 
another knock at the door and another 
Richmond in the field—the bristly-headed, 
energetic editor of the Z'rwimpet, Thomas 
Ruggles. 

The pianist said, quite friendly— 

‘Come in, Tom, and take a seat beside 
me.” 

When she was particularly well-dis- 
posed toward the editor of the Zrumpet, 
she called him Tom, and insisted on his 
calling her simply Alice. 

The Zrumpet man took the proffered 
seat dejectedly, as he said— 

“Alice, wont you stop that rummy- 
dum-dum? Ihave something to say to 


you.” 


“Is it the old subject revamped, 
Tom ?” 

“It is, and for the last time, Alice.” 

“Then I can bring down two birds 
with one stone—I'll listen and play at 
the same time. Besides, you know you 
are fond of music, Tom, especially when 
I play. Didn’t you always tell me s0, 
you gay Lothario, when I used to give 
you Casta Diva in the twilight, at home 
in the back parlour, and you used to sit 
by me perfectly quiet, and say, after it 
was all through, that you could sit there 
for ever? You would not have me be 
lieve you were shamming then, Tom ?” 

“It would have been better for my 
pone of mind if I had been shamming; 


ut it was such a reality, it has cost me 
many an hour of grief,” 
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“Come, come, Tom, you are getting 
-misanthropical and losing that old don- 
homie air that I like so much. Tl drop 
this dreary die-away music, and rattle 
you off one of those lively little gems 
which you used to like at home.” 
| And again the pretty hands danced up 
and down the keys coquettishly, and the 
eyes looked through the long lashes very 
; kindly on the editor of the Z'rumpet. 

'  ©ITt’s no use; I am not in the humour 
for that kind of thing now,” said Ruggles, 
looking quite solemn. “I feel as lugu- 
_ brious as the chief mourner at a funeral. 
> But, coming back to my muttons, the ob- 


ject of my visit is to ask you——” 


| “Ah!” interrupted Alice, “the last 
edition of the old story? Well, as I am 
already /ancé in that way to-day, let us 
proceed to the unfinished business, as 
_ they say up in the Capitol.” 

|__ “Well,” continued Ruggles, “you 


; _ know, Alice, I have toiled and waited for 


you more patiently than Jacob ever did for 
' Rachel, and to-day I have come to learn 
» your ultimatum, as the diplomatists say, 
» yesorno. If it be the former I shall be 


so happy, I shall not stay here, nor go 
anywhere else. But if it be no, that little 

word will be for me the direst one that 
~~ ever was pronounced by human a 


The 
word would be an every-day melancholy 
refrain, that would haunt my soul for 
the balance of my life. Which is it to 
be, Alice ?” 

“Pray excuse me, Tom, I cannot de- 
cide to-day.” 

“If there is an impediment in the way 
this time, Alice, let me know it at once.” 
| The trum, trum ceased, and the pianist 
» again rose to her feet, walked to the win- 
» dow, and pointed to the horseman, say- 
' ing— 
_ “There is the impediment.” 

And still the unconscious dragoon 
sat grim and straight, turning neither to 
> the right nor the left, as the two faces 

looked down upon him from the window 
_ of the hotel. 

A few minutes after, the dejected 
| Trumpet man left the room, and Cronier 
_ again appeared. 

' “TI find that your Mr. Clavers is not 
' worthy of your esteem. He is a pol- 


-  troon,” said the Count, speaking fair 


; English in the excitement of the mo- 
ment. 

“Ah!” said the pianist, “ and how did 
you make that discovery ?” 

‘<T sent to him a challenge, and he has 
declined.” 


“ And can’t you find any other motive 
for that than cowardice?” asked Alice. 

‘** No,” answered the Count; “he is a 
soldier. Fighting is his profession, and 
not to do so when he receives the insult 
is to lose his honour.” 

Here was the epitome of one branch o! 
the Count’s education—to return evil for 
evil, and hit back to the death. He had 
doubtless carried his principles of honour 
into practice by pinking several of his 
fellow-men on the Continent. ‘These 
young Hotspurs do not think they are 
clothed in full manly dignity until they 
have crossed swords or pulled the trig- 
ger with some one, and so they go about 
trying to find a bone of contention, like 
Paddy at Donnybrook fair, who wished 
some “gintleman would be so obleegin 
as to step on his coat tail.” ‘The 
casus belli is generally trivial—no real 
venom or hatred. It is considered quite 
a feather in the young man’s hat if he 
has power enough over himself to remain 
cool while the nozzle of a pistol stares at 
him ten paces off; or better still, if he 
can be gay, diabolically gay, and hum an 
air from Robert le Diable, before the 
trigger clicks. It is about the hand- 
somest thing he can do in the way ol 
manhood to make a target of himself, in 
the estimation of his cronies, who look 
upon duelling very much as the juveniles 
regard chewing tobacco—as an attri- 
bute of manhood. It is so gratifying to 
the young man to feel that he is such a 
game cock, so full of pluck, and the 
admiration of his comrades, if it only 
ceased there. If the man ten paces oil 
should fall never to rise again, so much 
the worse for him; but will the hand that 
sped the messenger of death never 
tremble for the deed? will the heart 
never be wrung with remorse? Ali! if 
the young gentleman would only pause 
to think of these things, perhaps he would 
believe that discretion is the better part 
of valour. 

* And, Count, do you really think he 
refuses because he is afraid of you?” 
asked Alice. . 

“T regret, for the sake of your friend, 
that I am for-ced to that conclusion,’ 
was the answer. 

“ Did it not occur to you that he may 
have declined on principle, the same as 
you fight on principle? That he has 
what he conceives to be moral obligations 
to fulfil ?” 

“ What are these things to me if I can 
win you?” impulsively cried the Count, 
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losing his foreign accent almost. “ No 
fine-spun ideas about principle would 
ever deter me from fighting for you— 
jumping into a crater for you, if need be. 

Cronier saw principles and honour 


through the dim twilight of fashionable 
continental life, while Clavers saw them 
in the broad light of an enlightened con- 
science. ‘The former stood on a plain of 
circumscribed vision, and the other took 
in the whole from a mountain top. 
Again the tram, trum went on, and 


again impassioned Romeo pleaded with 
all the eloquence of love. And what was 
Juliet thinking of during this outpour- 
ing? Was she in doubt which way to 
turn—which of the trio, Cronier, Rug- 
gles, and Clavers, to elect for a lite 
partner? Or had not the hour and the 
man yet come? If one of the three, 
which could be the lucky man—the irre- 
pressible Ruggles, Private Clavers, with 
regal principles and no money, or Cronier, 
holding in his hand the coronet of a 
Countess ? 

Some _. with narrow convictions 
and minds running in a groove, decide 
quickly, and abide by it through good and 
evil; others, profound people, act as 
promptly from taking a comprehensive 
view of the question, and having once 
decided are unshakable. In this in- 
stance, genius and stupidity lead to the 
same result: a verification of the old 
adage, that “extremes mect.” But the 
majority of clever people cannot do this. 
Half the world is poised between two 
ideas, and in the event of choosing one, 
eternally regret that they did not adopt 
the other. Is Miss Alice of this class ? 
As she is a discreet young lady and 
-s her own counsel, one may not 
now. 


ee 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IME WASHINGTON MONUMENT —INTER- 
VIEW BETWEEN ALICE AND CLAVERS. 
In the carly days of the Continental Con- 
gress, the proposition to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Washington was 
much discussed, and a resolution was 
adopted to have a statue erected « in 
honour of George Washington. the illus 
trious Commander-in-chief of the United 
States of America during the war which 

vindicated and secured their libert 

sovereignty, and independence.” The 
Commissioners who laid out the city 
selected the spot where the monument 
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stands for the statue, and their report 
was communicated by Washington to 
Congress, but from lack of funds, or some 
other reason, the statue was never pro- 
cured. It has been alleged that the 
statue of Washington, by Houdon, whieh 
is believed to be still at Richmond, Vir. 
ginia, was ordered, with a view of com. 

lying with the resolution of Congress, 

y Thomas Jefferson, when he was Mi- 
nister at Paris. Be that as it may, no 
statue of the kind was purchased by the 
Government, and the resolution referred 
to remains a dead letter on the Congres- 
sional records. 

More than ordinary interest attaches. 
itself to the spot occupied by the un- 
finished monument at the national capital, 
from the fact that Washington himself 
believed to his last day that this was to 
be his final resting-place. John Adams, 
when he was President, was requested 
by Congress to open a correspondence 
with Mrs. Washington with a view to 
having her husband’s remains removed 
from Mount Vernon and reinterred in 
the Capitol, where it was proposed ‘to 
construct a monument in commemoration 
of the great man. In accordance with 
this request, Mr. Adams wrote to Mrs. 
Washington, who replied promptly as 
follows :— 

“Taught by the great example I have 
so long had before me, never to oppose 
my private wishes to the public will, I 
must consent to the request of Congress 
which you had the goodness to transmit 
to me; and in doing this, I need not—I 
cannot—say what a sacrifice of individual 
feeling I make to a sense of public duty.” 

This resolution was passed in ’99, and 
proved another dead letter. Although 
Mrs. Washington had so graciously ac- 
corded her permission to the removal, no 
monument was erected, and the sacred 
relics still remained at Mount Vernon, 
and thus Mrs. Washington’s feelings 
were subjected unnecessarily to a trying 
ordeal, 

The subject of removal was again re- 
vived in 1816, a joint committee ap- 
pointed, and a report submitted for the 
erection of a monument, which ended in 
nothing, like the two resolutions which 
had previously been offered. In the same 
year the legislature of Virginia instructed 
their Governor to communicate with 
Judge Bushrod Washington, who was 
then proprietor of Mount Vernon, to 
learn if he would allow his uncle’s re- 
mains, together with those of Mrs. Wash: 
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ington, to be removed to Richmond. The 
nephew declined, and assigned among 
other reasons the following :— 

*‘But obligations more sacred than 
anything which concerns myself—obliga- 


' tions with which I cannot dispense— 
command me to retain the mortal remains 


of my venerated uncle in the family vault 


» where they are deposited. J¢ is his own 


will, and that will is to me a law which I 


_ dare not disobey. He has himself directed 
7 his body should be placed there, and I 
» cannot separate it from those of his near 
ives 


y which it is surrounded.” 
When John A. Washington became 


: . proprietor of Mount Vernon, a similar 
» proposition was made to him by Congress 
a - In 1832, which he declined for the same 


reasons. It was proposed, in the event 


» of John A. Washington’s compliance with 
» this proposition, to have placed the re- 
'.mains of the great man and of Mrs. 
* Washington ina vault under the rotunda 
© of the Capitol. 


When the wishes of 


Congress were submitted to Mr. Wash- 
ington, the legislature of Virginia at 
once passed resolutions urging him to 
', decline all overtures of the kind, to the 
© end that these relics should be kept 
on the south side of the Potomac, in 
». the event of a dissolution of the Union. 


At one time a bill passed one branch 


©, of Congress to erect a “ mausoleum of 


American granite and marble, in a pyra- 


4 midal form, one hundred feet square at 
4 the base, and of a proportional height,” 
__, but nothing came of it. 


In 1833, a number of the citizens of 


__ Washington assembled together, and or- 
_ * ganized asociety for the purpose of con- 


structing a national monument. ‘The so- 


» ciety was called the Washington National 
', Monument Society, and Chief Justice 


Jolin Marshall was elected its first pre- 


. sident; and subsequent to his death, the 
, successive Presidents of the United 
States have filled that position, in ac- 
. cordance with a clause in the constitution 
of the society to that effect. To this 
» society the country is indebted for what 
' has been so far done towards the erection 


of the present monument. As soon as 


_ sufficient funds were obtained, the design 
". of Robert Mills was selected from among 
>a number of others, the corner-stone 
' laid with much ceremony, and the masons 


setto work. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 


-who was the orator of the day, on the 
occasion of laying the corner-stone, closed 


his oration with the following beautiful 
sentiments :— 


v 


** Let the column which we are about 
to construct be at once a pledge and an 
emblem of perpetual union! Let the 
foundations be laid, let the superstructure 
be built up and cemented, let cach stone 
be raised and riveted, in a spirit of na- 
tional brotherhood! And may the earliest 
ray of the rising sun—till that sun shall 
set torise no more—draw forth from it 
daily, as from the fabled statue of anti- 
quity, a strain of national harmony 
which shall strike a responsive cord in 
every heart throughout the Republic! 

** Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, wit! 
the work for which you have assembled ! 
Lay the corner-stone of a monument 
which shall adequately bespeak the grati- 
tude of the whole American people to the 
illustrious father of his country. Build if: 
to the skies; you cannot outreach the 
loftiness of his principles! Found it 
upon the massive and eternal rock; you 
cannot make it more enduring than his 
fame! Construct it of the peerless Parian 
marble ; you cannot make it purer than 
his life! Exhaust upon it the rules and 
principles of ancient and modern art; 
you cannot make it more proportionate 
than his character! .... The Republic 
may perish; the wide arch of our ranged 
Union may fall; star by star its glories 
may expire ; stone after stone its columns 
and its capital may moulder and crumble ; 
all other names which adorn its annals 
may beforgotten: but as long as human 
hearts shall anywhere pant, or human 
tongues shall anywhere plead for a true, 
rational, constitutional liberty, those 
hearts shall enshrine the memory, ‘and 
those tongues shall prolong the fame, of 
George Washington.” 

The ground around the monument, to the 
extent of thirty acres, has been set apart 
for a public square. ‘The foundation of 
the monument is solid rock; the base of 
the shaft is 81 feet square, and the shaft 
is to rise to the height of 600 feet, and to 
be encircled by a grand colonnade or 
pantheon, 250 feet in diameter and 100 
feet high; over the portico of which is 
to be a colossal statue of Washington, 
30 feet high, in a chariot drawn by six 
horses, driven by Victory—all of colossal 
proportions, The colonnade is to con- 
sist of 30 columns, 12 feet in diameter 
and 45 feet high, surrounded by an en- 
tablature of 20 feet, and a balustrade 
15 feet in height. The entablature will 
be decorated with the arms of the States, 
enclosed in wreaths of bronze. The 
portico consists of a projection supported 
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losing his foreign accent almost. “No 
fine-spun ideas about principle would 
ever deter me from fighting for you— 
jumping into a crater for you, if need be.” 

Cronier saw principles and honour 
through the dim twilight of fashionable 
continental life, while Clavers saw them 
in the broad light of an enlightened con- 
science. ‘The former stood on a plain of 
circumscribed vision, and the other took 
in the whole from a mountain top. 

Again the trum, trum went on, and 
— impassioned Romeo pleaded with 
all the eloquence of love. And what was 
Juliet thinking of during this outpour- 
ing? Was she in doubt which way to 
turn—which of the trio, Cronier, Rug- 
gles, and Clavers, to elect for a life 
partner? Or had not the hour and the 
man yet come? If one of the three, 
which could be the lucky man—the irre- 
pressible Ruggles, Private Clavers, with 
regal principles and no money, or Cronier, 
holding in his hand the coronet of a 
Countess ? 

Some pes. with narrow convictions 
and minds running in a groove, decide 
quickly, and abide by it through good and 
evil; others, profound people, act as 
promptly from taking a comprehensive 
view of the question, and having once 
decided are unshakable. In this in- 
stance, genius and stupidity lead to the 
same result: a verification of the old 
adage, that “extremes mect.” But the 
majority of clever people cannot do this. 
Half the world is poised between two 
ideas, and in the event of choosing one, 
eternally regret that they did not adopt 
the other. Is Miss Alice of this class ? 
As she is a discreet young lady and 
“pi her own counsel, one may not 
snow, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

INE WASHINGTON MONUMENT —INTER- 

VIEW BETWEEN ALICE AND CLAVERS. 
In the early days of the Continental Con- 
gress, the proposition to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Washington was 
much discussed, and a resolution was 
adopted to have a statue erected “in 
honour of George Washington, the illus- 
trious Commander-in-chief of the United 
States of America during the war which 
vindicated and secured their libert 
sovereignty, and independence.” The 
commissioners who laid out the cit 
selected the spot where the sceunaanind 


stands for the statue, and their report 
was communicated by Washington to 
Congress, but from lack of funds,-or some 
other reason, the statue was never pro- 
cured. It has been alleged that the 
statue of Washington, by Houdon, which 
is believed to be still at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was ordered, with a view of com- 
lying with the resolution of Congress, 
by Thomas Jefferson, when he was Mi- 
nister at Paris. Be that as it may, no 
statue of the kind was purchased by the 
Government, and the resolution referred 
to remains a dead letter on the Congres- 
sional records. | 

More than ordinary interest attaches 
itself to the spot occupied by the un- 
finished monument at the national capital, 
from the fact that Washington himself 
believed to his last day that this was to 
be his final resting-place. John Adams, 
when he was President, was requested 
by Congress to open a correspondence 
with Mrs. Washington with a view to 
having her husband’s remains removed 
from Mount Vernon and reinterred in 
the Capitol, where it was proposed to 
construct a monument in commemoration 
of the great man. In accordance with 
this request, Mr. Adams wrote to Mrs. 
Washington, who replied promptly as 
follows :— 

“Taught by the great example I have 
so long had before me, never to oppose 
my private wishes to the public will, I 
must consent to the request of Congress 
which you had the goodness to transmit 
to me; and in doing this, I need not—I 
cannot—say what a sacrifice of individual 
feeling I make to a sense of public duty.” 

This resolution was passed in ’99, and 
non another dead letter. Although 

rs. Washington had so graciously ac- 
corded her permission to the removal, no 
monument was erected, and the sacred 
relics still remained at Mount Vernon, 
and thus Mrs. Washington’s feelings 
were subjected unnecessarily to a trying 
ordeal. 

The subject of removal was again re- 
vived in 1816, a joint committee ap- 
pointed, and a report submitted for the 
erection of a monument, which ended in 
nothing, like the two resolutions which 
had previously been offered. In the same 
year the legislature of Virginia instructed 
their Governor to communicate with 
Judge Bushrod Washington, who was 
then proprietor of Mount Vernon, to 
learn if he would allow his uncle’s re- 
mains, together with those of Mrs. Wash- 














ington, to be removed to Richmond. The 
nephew declined, and assigned among 
other reasons the following :— 

“But obligations more sacred than 
anything which concerns myself—obliga- 
tions with which I cannot dispense— 
command me to retain the mortal remains 
of my venerated uncle in the family vault 
where they are deposited. J¢ is his own 
will, and that will is to me a law which I 
dare not disobey. He has himself directed 
his body should be placed there, and I 
cannot separate it from those of his near 
relatives * which it is surrounded.” 

When John A. Washington became 
proprietor of Mount Vernon, a similar 
proposition was made to him by Congress 
in 1832, which he declined for the same 
reasons. It was proposed, in the event 
of John A. Washington’s compliance with 
this proposition, to have placed the re- 
mains of the great man and of Mrs. 
Washington in a vault under the rotunda 
of the Capitol. When the wishes of 
Congress were submitted to Mr. Wash- 
ington, the legislature of Virginia at 
once passed resolutions urging him to 
decline all overtures of the kind, to the 
end that these relics should be kept 
on the south side of the Potomac, in 
the event of a dissolution of the Union, 

At one time a bill passed one branch 
of Congress to erect a ‘‘ mausoleum of 
American granite and marble, in a pyra- 
inidal form, one hundred feet square at 
the base, and of a proportional height,” 
but nothing came of it. 

In 1833, a number of the citizens of 
Washington assembled together, and or- 
ganized asociety for the purpose of con- 
structing a national monument. The so- 
ciety was called the Washington National 
Monument Society, and Chief Justice 
Jolin Marshall was elected its first pre- 
sident ; and subsequent to his death, the 
successive Presidents of the United 
States have filled that position, in ac- 
cordance with a clause in the constitution 
of the society to that effect. To this 
society the country is indebted for what 
has been so far done towards the erection 
of the present. monument. As soon as 
suilicjent funds were obtained, the design 
of Robert Mills was selected from among 
a number of others, the corner-stone 
laid with much ceremony, and the masons 
setto work. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
who was the orator of the day, on the 
occasion of laying the corner-stone, closed 
his oration with the following beautiful 
sentiments :— 
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** Let the column which we are about 
to construct be at once a pledge and an 
emblem of perpetual union! Let the 
foundations be laid, let the superstructure 
be built up and cemented, let cach stone 
be raised and riveted, in a spirit of na- 
tional brotherhood! And may the earliest 
ray of the rising sun—till that sun shall 
set torise no more—draw forth from it 
daily, as from the fabled statue of anti- 
quity, a strain of national harmony 
which shall strike a responsive cord in 
every heart throughout the Republic ! 

** Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, wit! 
the work for which you have assembled ! 
Lay the corner-stone of a monument 
which shall adequately bespeak the grati- 
tude of the whole American people to the 
illustrious father of his country. Build it 
to the skies; you cannot outreach the 
loftiness of his principles! Found it 
upon the massive and eternal rock; you 
cannot make it more enduring than his 
fame! Construct it of the peerless Parian 
marble ; you cannot make it purer than 
his life! Exhaust upon it the rules and 
principles of ancient and modern art; 
you cannot make it more proportionate 
than his character! .. he Republic 
may perish; the wide arch of our ranged 
Union may fall; star by star its glories 
may expire ; stone after stone its columns 
and its capital may moulder and crumble ; 
all other names which adorn its annals 
may be forgotten: but as long as human 
hearts shall anywhere pant, or human 
tongues shall anywhere plead for a true, 
rational, constitutional liberty, those 
hearts shall enshrine the memory, ‘and 
those tongues shall prolong the fame, of 
George Washington.” 

The ground around the monument, to the 
extent of thirty acres, has been set apart 
for a public square. ‘The foundation of 
the monument is solid rock; the base of 
the shaft is 81 feet square, and the shaft 
is to rise to the height of 600 feet, and to 
be encircled by a grand colonnade or 
pantheon, 250 feet in diameter and 100 
feet high; over the portico of which is 
to be a colossal statue of Washington, 
30 feet high, in a chariot drawn by six 
horses, driven by Victory—all of colossal 
proportions, The colonnade is to con- 
sist of 30 columns, 12 feet in diameter 
and 45 feet high, surrounded by an en- 
tablature of 20 feet, and a balustrade 
15 feet in height. The entablature will 
be decorated with the arms of the States, 
enclosed in wreaths of bronze. The 
portico consists of a projection supported 
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by four columns, and is reached by a 
grand flight of marble steps. Over the 
centre of the portico will be emblazoned 
the arms of the United States. The in- 
terior, or rotunda, will be ornamented 
with statues of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, set in niches in 
the surrounding wall ; and upon the wall, 
above the niches, will be represented, in 
basso-relievo, the principal battles of the 
Revolution. Conspicuous in front of the 
entrance of the rotunda will stand a 
statue of Washington. Within the stylo- 
bate or base of the monument, will be a 
labyrinth of apartments arranged in a 
most intricate manner. . . . The interior 
lining is to be decorated with blocks 
presented by the different States and 
foreign nations, societies and city corpora- 
tions, ornamented with coats-of-arms and 
appropriate inscriptions, and so disposed 
in the wall as to be visible in ascending 
the shaft of the monument. The ascent 
will be by a spiral iron staircase, lighted 
with gas; the only openings, except the 
doors below, being star-shaped windows 
near the top. It is proposed to close the 
apex with a cone of glass. Besides the 
staircase, the ascent will be made by 
means of machinery up the centre of the 
shaft.” 

So much for what the monument is to 
be, if ever completed, serious doubis of 
which exist in the minds of many. It 
remains at present in s/atu quo, at a 
height of 184 feet, topped by unsightly 
seaffolding. It stands on the upper end 
of what is known as the “island,” which 
is separated from the main ground on 
which the city is built, by a canal of 
slimy, ‘green, almost stagnant water, 
which drags itself slowly past the base 
of the monument. The island in the 
neighbourhood of the monument is dotted 
here and there with rude shanties, but is 
occupied principally as a cattle-yard. 
Its immediate vicinity is so unapproach- 
able on this account, that visitors content 
themselves with a more distant view of 
it from the other side of the canal, whence 
it presents a much more favourable ap- 
pearance. Viewed from the Mall, owing 
to the trees which skirt the canal and 
cover the lower part of the Mall, the mo- 
nument looks as if it were adorned with 
proper surroundings. 

* * * *£ * «& 

Private Richard Clavers, off duty, took 
recreation in a lounge on the Mall near 
the monument. ‘The young Spartan per- 
mitted himself a pipe of tobacco, the only 
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luxury in which he indulged in his new 
condition, and from which he doubtless 
drew much comfort, for tobacco is a 
kind of soothing weed, let its enemies 
say what they may of it. Private Clavers 
indulged himself with a good smoke on 
this occasion as he sat cogitating. He 
had ample time for reflection, both here 
and when he sat all day long astride of 
his horse on the Avenue, and as he was 
of a thoughtful turn, it is probable he 
reflected about a great many things. 
Perhaps he thought he had acted too 
hastily in placing himself in his present 
position, or, it may be, that the tranquil 
joy of an appeased conscience made full 
amends for the sacrifices which he had 
undergone in entering upon his new 
vocation. Like all creatures of flesh 
and blood, he had his moments of 
doubt and despondency, when he possibly 
regretted that he had not shaped a dif- 
ferent course for himself. In other moods, 
he probably felt comparatively satisfied 
with what he had done. Beside, he had 
a sure rock on which to lean when his 
heart was weary of the vicissitudes of life 
—the Rock of Ages, to which he clung as 
the shipwrecked clings to the last plank. 
The consciousness of trying to discharge 
his duty toward God and man was very 
likely his chief enjoyment. 

As the smoke ascended above his 
head in little drifting clouds, and his 
eyes looked out mechanically over the 
tops of the low trees toward the monu- 
ment, his vision was intercepted by a 
smiling, familiar face, which bent in re- 
cognition. 

Private Clavers took his pipe out of 
his mouth and bowed. His face, before 
the appearance of the new comer, tender 
and thoughtful, changed to the old ban- 
tering expression. ‘Ihe figure which had 
cut off his view of the monument came 
forward and held out her hand quite 
friendly. 

“What! the rose of Dobbstown per- 
mits Private Clavers to come betwixt the 
wind and her nobility? I take it as a 
gracious act of condescension.” 

“Mr. Achilles is still pleased to be 
facetious,” was the reply. 

_ “Let us be seated,” said she, seat- 
ing herself on a stone, while the soldier 
stretched himself on the grass. 

“I am fond of the odour of tobacco- 
smoke,” said she; “ pray continue—but 
I see I have interrupted the operation, 


and the pipe has gone out. Please hand 
me your tinder-box.”’ 











After striking the flint and igniting the 
tobacco, she said— 

‘‘There, Mr. Warrior; draw.” 

Which he at once proceeded to do, 
and quite vigorously, saying— 

«What a lucky dog [ am to have my 
pipe lighted by the hand of beauty. But 
you fire the heart as well as the to- 
bacco.” 

“‘T don’t believe you have any heart 
to fire, Mr. Warrior. You are a vampire, 
going about taking away the life of in- 
nocent young women, and remaining 
yourself cold and bloodless.” 

“T believe, myself, I bear about me 
only the half of that interesting piece 
of anatomy, but the other half is in 
your possession, young lady—you, who 
are the disturber of my repose,” replied 
the soldier. 

“Mr. Warrior, I cannot think that it 
is divided only in halves. It is more 
fragmentary. I am inclined to believe 
you have distributed it around in small 
pieces to a number of interesting young 
women.” 

“‘One would say from the pretty talk 
with which you indulge me, that I be- 
longed to your set. You forget I am 
simply Private Richard Clavers, whose 
chief business is to sit astride of a horse 
and see that the cavaliers of the 
Avenue conduct themselves in an orderly 
manner.” 

“And is Private Clavers content in 
the performance of such high functions ?” 
she asked. ‘ Be serious, now, and throw 
off that naughty Machiavel face, and tell 
me truly.” 

The soldier, thus appealed to, emitted 
slowly several puffs of smoke, and re- 
plied— 

“Private Clavers is content to do his 
duty, whatever that may be.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued, 
which he of the pipe improved by_whif- 
ling slowly and with regularity, and she 
of the parasol by drawing lines with the 
point of that article on the turf. 

“The reasons must have been very 
weighty which induced you to take such 
an important step—to make such a per- 
sonal sacrifice as to become a common 
soldier,” said she, watching his coun- 
tenance. 

_ “They were,” he replied. ‘I think it 
is the duty of every American to do 
something for his country in this hour of 
tribulation. He who stands by an idle, 
unsympathizing spectator while thevessel 
of State is rocking in the surging seas of 
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these turbulent times, cannot be a true 
man. Every one can do something, and 
the rebels themselves teach us this lesson. 
If the citizen cannot shoulder the musket 
or wield the sword, let him give money ; 
if he cannot give money or any material 
thing, let him at least sympathize with 
and stand firm in support of that Go- 
vernment to which he has been unhesi- 
tatingly loyal in the days of prosperity. 

** Until this national trouble came upon 
us,” he continued, “I had no idea of 
the corruption which infested every arm 
of the Government, and ate into the 
life of the nation. Many of the rulers 
and leaders still grovel in the work of 
seeking office and emolument; but the 
mass of the people, in strong contrast 
with some of those who profess to be 
their teachers, remain uncorrupted, and 
are still ready to pour out their blood for 
the sacred cause, although so much has 
been already shed to no purpose. Some 
of the people are growing faint-hearted, 
as they see the leaders scrambling for 
the loaves and fishes, while they are 
thinking only of saving the country. ‘To 
retain their confidence, examples are 
needed of men willing to sacrifice some- 
thing for the cause, and I have humbly 
offered myself as one who at least is 
willing to lend his right arm in his 
country’s service. 

“ War is a purifier, and it may be by 
God’s providence, through blood and 
much misery, the ills festering upon the 
body politic are to be removed. We 
have not reached the end yet. I some- 
times think that the fire of patriotism 
will not burn as it did in the days of 
°76, nor the arms of the nation be as 
successful, until the country has lost its 
wealth, and its people have nothing more 
to lose and everything to gain; and that 
not until then will the martyr-like feeling 
nerve the people to deeds of heroism and 
self-abnegation.” 

The bantering expression of the speaker 
had given place to one of earnestness. 

“And were there no other reasons 
which impelled you to the life of a com- 
mon soldier?” asked she, still watching 
his countenance. 

“There was one—perhaps the strong- 
est—which I have not mentioned,” he 
replied. 

“ And yet, has the end to be attained 
by this sacrifice of yours been reached ?” 

“T believe not—so I have been in- 
formed, at least, by the person for whose 
benefit, in part, beside the conside- 
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rations already mentioned, 1 became a 
soldier.” 

“And have you any regrets now for 
tle course you have taken?” continued 
the fair questioner. 

“Many; for perhaps this > act 
severs me from one to whose hand, under 
other circumstances, I might have aspired 
—from one who could render me com- 
pletely happy. But alas! I must ohey the 
dictates of my conscience, regardless of 
consequences ; and the ideas entertained 
by this person of the proper aims of life 
were so foreign to my own, that I might 
have been led astray, for she exerted over 
me a great influence. For the life that I 
had already begun to lead with her, I 
felt as if some act of penance on my part 
were necessary, and this also prompted 
me to gird on the sword. I am rejoiced 
that I have had strength of mind enough 
to do my duty, and am still rejoiced that 
I remain at my post willing to serve my 
country to the rendering up of life, if 
necessary. It is in my better nature that 
[am glad. But the man is still weak, 
and yearns after her from whom he is 
separated. 

“ Now, more than ever,” he continued, 
“am I drawn toward her, for she has 
latterly shown that she is something more 
than a butterfly of fashion. I hear her 
life is changing, that she is becoming a 
ministering angel in the hospitals, at the 
bedside of those unsung heroes whose 
martial deeds contribute so much to the 
fame of their chieftains, and nothing to 
their own—in fine, that she is beginning 
to learn that life is earnest.” 

“She must have profited by your com- 
panionship, your views of life,” said she. 

“Tf 1 have been instrumental in m 
humble way in this change, it will always 
be to me a source of rejoicing.” 

A long silence here occurred, which 
neither seemed disposed to break. 

_These two persons were evidently be- 
ginning to understand each other. 

She said at length— 

_ “Ts there any probability of your find- 
ing preferment ?” 

“T think,” he replied, “there is always 
a probability that the man who tries to 
do his whole duty to his fellow-man, his 
country, and his God, will find prefer- 
ment. When he has settled in his own 
mind the business of the life to come, he 
will the better accomplish the business of 
this present life. When will man learn 
that to succeed, as it is called, in the 
world, he must first succeed in finding 


the path which leads heavenward? To 
make this the first business in life—the 
eternal hereafter—is to ensure a measure 
of success in any honest pursuit ; for to 
be a Christian is to be upright, hopeful, 
industrious, and temperate, and the 
sessor of these qualities must, unless 
there be an extraordinary difficulty in the 
way, in time meet with success. Above 
all, the Christian is hopeful, his religion 
makes him so, and he is thus enabled to 
rise above the disasters and misfortunes 
common to the life of man. With an in- 
tellect kept clear through sobriety and 
discipline, he is not so apt to have those 
weak moments in which to execute in- 
discreet plans, of which he would after- 
wards repent. The reasoning common to 
humanity is, to seek first what the world 
has to bestow, and afterward the king- 
dom of the other world. The chase isa 
bootless one, after some ever-eluding 
bubble. If the object be gained to which 
the man has long looked forward, dis- 
content follows close upon possession, and 
engenders new desires and anxieties. If 
ambition be the power which impels him 
onward, the spirit of unrest seizes upon 
him and banishes repose. He is the 
standard-bearer on whose flag is inscribed 
‘Excelsior—who leaps from crag to 
crag up the giddy heights, looking ever 
upward toward some imaginary crown, 
with eye distended and muscles quivering, 
the face pale with exhaustion, but eager 
with desire, with shout becoming weaker 
and weaker as he leaps the chasms and 
bears aloft his motto, and who at last is 
still in the repose of death. 

“Cole’s pictures of the ‘ Voyage of 
Life’ truthfully tell the story of some 
of these dreamers,” he continued. “ The 
first is a picture of shady groves and 
sparkling fountains, of flowers and sun- 
shine. Extending in snake-like undula- 
tions, in beautiful perspective, is a stream 
stretching miles away into the back- 
ground until it looks like a silver thread 
winding deviously along the valley, and 
ends almost in the clouds, where a 
vaguely-defined palace arises, stupendous 
In size and magnificent in appearance; 
and in the foreground is a youth, in form 
a young Apollo, who is steering his light 
bark toward the far-off, almost cloud- 
enveloped palace. The position evinces 
eagerness and absorbed interest in the 
far-off, Imperial edifice. The beautiful 
things which are around and about him 
he heeds not—the sunshine and the 
flowers and Arcadian groves are lost upon 














him as he stands with gaze riveted upon 
the splendid palace. Near him, on the 
shore, bathed in holy light, hovers his 
guardian angel, who has tried in vain to 
lead him homeward. In the last of these 
pictures, the youth, bowed down from 
age and tribulation, is still im his bark on 
a wide sea, where all is dark save where 
his eyes are bent with an imploring ex- 
pression—there the heavens are opened, 
and a celestial light shines down upon 
him, and he catches a glimpse of the 
illustrious company of heaven. The 
cuardian angel who had left him for a 
time has returned, and hovers near, with 
« smile on her face, as if her heart were 
full of gladness at. the return of the way- 
ward wanderer, and she points to the 
opening in the clouds, to where the re- 
deemed’s eyes are turned, as if her task 
were done. 

“These pictures are faithful histories 
of those whose first aspirations are of thie 
world—of those who struggle for prefer- 
ment regardless of duty. 

“Tf 1 am to have preferment, it shall 
be the effect, but not the cause of my 
action. J trust I am serving as a soldier 
because I love my country. 

“The question you ask about prefer- 
ment, Miss Alice, is, alas! too much in 
vogue in these trying times. With many, 
to serve the country with profit to them- 
selves is the leading idea—to sell their 
wretched services, like Hessians, at the 
highest rate they can get—conditional 
soldiers, who fight for a guid pro quo. 
These are the men who sheath their 
swords for the most trivial causes, such 
as not being able to serve with a favou- 
rite commander, or from jealousy of being 
outrauked, or any little circumstance 
which chances to wound their vanity. If 
we are to crush this rebellion, Miss Alice, 
the blow must come from the patriot, for 
the hireling cannot be depended on. The 
man who joins the army more from love 
of pelf and position than love of country, 
the government would be better off with- 
out. Yet frequently this is the kind of 
man who most blatantly proclaims his 
loyalty. 

Riches and position !” he continued ; 
*‘that. is the refrain of the age. What 
genuflexions are made to them! What a 
quantity of humble pie is consumed to 
conciliate them! What manceuvering has 
been practised by cunning mammas to 
entrap them! Ah, what a sad, unmanly, 
aera business it is, this tuft- 

Ie 1? 
lunting us 
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Mr. Ruggles, who had accompanied 
the Misses Dobbs to the Mall, during 
this conversation was accomplishing a 
piece of strategy by dodging among the 
bushes some distance off, and doing his 
best to entertain the younger daughter, 
that the soldier and the elder daughter 
might enjoy an undisturbed /ée-d-te/c, 
when Miss Alice cut short his manceuver- 
ing by beckoning him with her parasol to 
come forth. As soon as that individual! 
and Mary joined them, Miss Alice ap- 
peared more at ease. 

The Zrumpet man, by way of saying 
something, asked the soldier— 

‘* All quiet along the Rappahannock ?”’ 

The soldier, still in his earnest mood, 
replied— 

“Tnertia has settled down upon thc 
army in front of Fredericksburg. A cloud 
of disaster overhangs all its operations. 
There is some terrible incubus whicl 
bears it down and clogs its action. One 
says it is the fault of this general, another 
says it is the fault of that general. The 
explanation is always a com plaint against a 
commander-in-chief. But does the safety 
of this nation depend upon thie skill of 
any one man? Far from it. ‘There is 
something wanting, not only in the gene- 
rals, but in the rank and file, and that 
something is faith in the righteousness of 
our cause—lack of dependence upon aii 
overruling Providence. When the con- 
manders, and the soldiers under them, 
believe that the cause is just and holy, 
victory will perch upon our banners. 
Away with ribaldry, and levity, and vain 
boasting, and let us go earnestly to work. 
Let us stand upon the righteousness of 
our cause, and we shall drive the eneuiy 
before us like scattered sheep.”’ 

As the irrepressible editor always liked 
to take a leading part in the conversa- 
tion, and as he saw there was but little 
prospect of his doing so if the soldier 
continued in this strain, he changed the 
subject by inviting him to accompany 
thein to the President’s-square, the ladies 
having purposed going there before re- 
turning to the hotel. Clavers assenting, 
the party left the Mall, Ruggles and Alice 
walking on ahead, and the other two 
following after. 

With one of those smiles with which 
Ruggles said he could sweeten his cofiee 
for a fortnight, Alice said to him as they 
walked on— 

“Tom, you are a good soul.” 

This was his reward, doubtless, for 
dodging among the bushes. ; 
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JOHN LEECH. 


It is not every month that we are called 
upon to record the death of one who, 
though personally known to few only of 
the educated public out of London, has 
enjoyed so heartfelt a popularity through 
the leneth and breadth of England, as that 
which fell to the lot of the great and genial 
humorist over whom the grave has lately 
closed at Kensal Green. All that was 
mortal of John Leech was buried there, 
as our readers are aware, a few weeks 
since, amid the deep and sincere regrets 
of his friends, and the tears of his col- 
leagues of J’vvch ; and weare not guilty 
of exaggeration when we add that many 
an eve, both of men and of women and 
children, who had never seen his face 
alive, that day was wet with weeping. 
The truth is, in spite of the dangerous 
talent of which he was possessed in so 
eminent a degree, he was not feared as 
an enemy, but beloved everywhere as a 
friend. His was, indeed, 


** The wit that loved to play, not wound,” 


and dealing as he did with the daily social 
life of our countrymen and country- 
women in the middle of this nineteenth 
century, in its most comic and humorous 
aspects, with its follies, its convention- 
alities, its foibles, like a second Horace, 
there is an appropriateness in the very 
name by which we lately saw him desig- 
nated “The Artist of our Homes.” 

The outline of his life is remarkably 
brief and uneventful. Born near London, 
we believe in the county of Surrey, in 
August, 1817, the son of a gentleman 
of Insh extraction, and of somewhat 
straitened circumstances, he was sent, 
“ui seven years and a half old, as a 
boarder to the Charterhouse, then 
under Dr. Russell, where his taste for 
drawing limorous sketches in his gram- 
mar and delectus was, to say the least, 
more prominently manifested than a love 
of Latin verses, to the manufacture of 
which he made no pretence. Thackeray, 
some six or seven years his senior, was 
at the top of the school while John 
Leech was near the bottom; and not 
long after the former left for Cambridge, 
the young artist quitted the dark and 
semi-monastic portals of the Charter- 
house to see London life of a very diffe- 
rent character, as a medical student at 
(we believe) 8. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


At school, John Leech could draw any- 
thing and everything except a horse; but’ 
the freer life which he now began to lead 
gave a fresh bent to his pencil, and being 
tired of studying the human figure in 
his books on anatomy, he devoted his 
leisure hours to the study of equestrian 
and canine physiology, and with such sue- 
cess, that after a time he resolved to give 
up all idea of following the medical pro- 
fession, and to stake his future prospects 
on the suecess of his pencil. If it be 
true of the painter, as of the poet, zas- 
citur non fit, then it could not well have 
heen otherwise with the subject of this 
sketch; he wwst have been an artist, and 
could not have been anything else. Swe 
cuigue Deus fit dira cupido. ‘Ynborn 
genius will crop out sooner or later, The 
ruling passion will have its way. 

In one respect John Leech was for- 
tunate. Had he lived fifty years sooner, 
he might have been equally a humorist, 
but he would have lacked the means of 
becoming a widely popular humorist. 
As awriter in the Saturday Review re- 
marks, the invention and perfection of 
“ wood-engraving is toa prolific draughts- 
man what the railway is to the traveller; 
it gives him facilities which Hogarth 
never had at command, confined as he 
must have been, a century ago, to the 
brush and the etching needle.” Perhaps 
he was even more fortunate in the birth 
of Punch, as that serial: offered him a 
ready weekly market for the early efforts 
of his pencil, and made known his pecu- 
liar qualities in every drawing-room of 
the land. Perhaps it would not be an 
exagecration if we were to state that in 
our opinion Punch was to Leech what 
the railway is, not to the traveller, but to 
the market-gardeners of Kent and Essex, 
or the dairy-farm owners of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. It enabled him to turn the 
produce of his brain and his fancy into 
solid pounds and shillings every week of 
his life. From almost the very commence- 
ment of Puxzch, John Leech was so con- 
stant a contributor to its columns, that 
his life may be said to be written in its 
forty and odd volumes. For some years, 
though not so frequently of late, he 
treated political questions in its cartoons ; 
but he liked lighter and brighter sub- 


jects ; and was ambitious rather of suc- 


cess in his sea-side sketches and huntine- 
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field scenes, than of assailing Lord Pal- 
merston, or Lord Derby, or Disraeli. 
Perhaps of all his political cartoons, the 
best, and the best remembered, is that of 
Lord John Russell, in 1851, as ‘the 
little boy who chalked up ‘NO POPERY’ 
on the wall, and then ran away.” If 
John Leech succeeded less in his polli- 
tical than his purely social sketches, no 
doubt the reason was that his heart was 
less thoroughly in earnest with the former 
than with the latter class of subjects. 
He had evidently no strong political con- 
victions of his own, such as became part 
and parcel of himself. Hence, he was 
seldom or never original, and claiming as 
he did rather to follow in the wake of 
public opinion, than to guide it or lead 
it, he kept himself in the background, and 
so secured his impersonality. ‘‘ Leech,” 
says the Suturday Review, “gains in force 
and impressiveness by merging the man 
in the chronicler. His commentaries on 
public matters are party commentaries, 
but they do not affect to be his own. 
They are the current interpretation of 
regular politicians; they only claim to 
represent with point and definiteness, 
the judgment of half the nation, on public 
men and things.” And hence, if his 
political cartoons pleased, they did so 
because they epitomized in one slight 
sketch the sum and substance of the 
leading articles of the a journals 
during the previous week, and in brief, 
reflected public opinion. 

But we are anticipating the order of 
events. John Leech’s first drawings on 
the wood were made, not for Punch, but 
for Bell’s Life, which thirty years ago 
used to give a comic illustration in the 
corner of each number. His earliest 
efforts in this direction date from 1835, 
or 1836, and include such subjects as 
“The Boys’ own Series,” “ Studies from 
Nature,” ‘“‘Amateur Originals,” “The 
Ups and Downs of Life,’’ “ Vicissitudes 
of a Swell,” &c., in all of which we may 
find traces of the ease of style and happy 
seizure of character, which marked him 
in after years. Whilst working thus for 
Bell’s Life, he was enabled to cultivate 
his sporting tastes, and he first ‘‘rode to 
hounds ” with Mr. Parry and the Pucke- 
ridge—Mr. Millais, then quite a boy, 
being his constant companion. His ex- 
perience of the hunting-field was of the 
greatest service to him afterwards, and 
in fact, completed his artistic education, 
by leading him to draw his subjects, and 
to choose his scenes, from actual life, 
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It is a 
that Leech’s sporting 
sketches in Punch and elsewhere, prove 


and not from his imagination. 
treason to say 


him to have been areal sportsman. Let 
us illustrate our meaning by the follow- 
ing extract from Bell’s Life, in which 
Leech is considered from what may be 
called the “ horsy ’’ point of view. 

“* His rendering of the modern hunter 
was something quite admirable in its 
way—the good blood-like head, the 
light neck and beautifully laid shoulders, 
with the deep girth and great ragged 
quarters. If anything, his horses were 
apt to be a little round in their joints, and 
not quite clean about their hocks, and in 
the character of the made hunter, perhaps 
just knocked about a bit, he was almost 
unapproachable. It was extraordinary, 
again, to notice how he would distinguish 
the master’s from the servant’s horses, 
as his hard-bitten, keen-eyed whipper-in 
was of itself a study. There is nothing 
better of this sort than Mr. Jorrocks’ 
friend, the North countryman Pigg, as 
there is no question but that the popu- 
larity of Mr. Surtees’ serials depended 
no little upon the illustrations... . 
Still Leech had certain peculiarities of 
his own, conspicuous among which were 
the terribly long cheeks or ports that he 
put to his bridles, so severe indeed, that 
it is questionable whether any horse could 
go as comfortably in them as he generally 
allows them to do. And it is not every- 
one who has the fine hand of a woman. 
His hounds, again, though full of the 
right ring, when long in chase more par- 
ticularly, are hardly up to the forms of 
his horses and men; and for shooting, 
we are inclined to think he could not have 
had much taste, despite the power with 
which he would now and then show up 
the butcheries of a battue. With the rod 
and line he was more genial, as for in- 
stance, in old Briggs’ run with the salmon; 
and nothing can be better than the same 
redoubtable hero’s day’s deer-stalking. 
Leech took his observations of these 
and other highland sports, when on 
a visit to the late Duke of Athole, 
who, m a speech delivered shortly 
afterwards, declared that his friend, 
Mr. John Leech, would never have beeu 
so severe on the shutting up of Glen Tilt, 
had he at the time known the actual 
merits of the case. With the turf our 
artist had clearly little to do, although he 
could give you the habit of a racecourse 
when ia chose; and his gentlemen- 
jockeys, so like professionals, that you 
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can hardly distinguish the difference, are 
a capital skit on the Bantings and Don 
Quixotes. .. . But after the hunting- 
field, Rotten Row was clearly one of Mr. 
Leech’s favourite points of sight, where 
he could study some of the best dressed 
people, and some of the best shaped 
cattle in the world. In the delineation 
of these, he would sometimes venture 
beyond the pencil and wood-block, his 
original drawings on which were really 
beautiful; and some of his friends in 
Essex aud Hertfordshire possess por- 
traits of favourite horses, painted by him 
in oils—works now wt all price. It 
will be remembered also, that in the year 
of the last Great Uxhibition, when many 
of Leech’s most famous hits were trans- 
ferred to oil colours, and exhibited at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a number 
of first-rate sporting incidents were in- 
cluded in the collection.” 

In his sea-side sketches, to our minds, 
he was equally happy. He had an eye 
for scenery, whether on the broad open 
downs, or in the midst of ploughed 
lields, or by the side of the brook, or the 
cover, or on the cliff or the sands. To 
his eye nothing came amiss, and his pencil 
faithfully expressed the faithful impres- 
sion made upon it by external objects. 
As a writer has observed: “In the 
hunting-field, at the watering-place, on 
the river bank, in the drawing-room, in 
the London streets, on the solitary moor, 
at home or abroad, far out at sea on 
board a yacht, in the squalid garret of St. 
Giles’s, in the sumptuous parlour of 
Belgravia, it mattered not what was his 
subject, he was always at home; always 
real; always true to life.” And he could 
delineate low life as well as high life; he 
drew with equal ease and truth a fine 
lady and a grimy and dirty crossing- 
sweeper ; and, on the same page of Punch 
he would bewitch us with the loveliest 
of little maidens, and startle us with the 
wost vulgar of little upstarts. 

And then, what shall we say of his 
young ladies? No doubt there isa truth 
inthe common objection that they are all 
drawn in one type and mould. But let 
us ask whether this fact, so far from be- 
ing a sound objection to his artistie skill, 
be not a proof of the correctness of his 
keen realisticeye? I do not wish to speak 
rashly of any portion of the fairer part of 
creation, much less of that section of it 
which comes under the some what wide 
‘ange of “young ladyship,” say from seven- 
‘ven to forty-seven. But, I would ask, are 








not our young ladies now-a-days, espe- 
cially those whom one meets in London, at 
Brighton, at Cheltenham, at Cowes, are 
they not painfully like one another, 
fashioned alter a single type, cast not only 
in one foundry, but in one mould? Do 
they not dress, walk, talk, flirt, sing, 
dance, all in one uniform manner? And 
is it not a pleasant relief when one meets 
a girl with a character, an idiosyncrasy, 
of her own? I own that I think sucha 
rare occurrence quite refreshing, and wish 
that it happened far more often than it 
does. pee if this be so, was not Leech 
true to fact, if not to nature, when he 
drew them with a sameness which made 
one disposed at times to cry out, “Here’s 
that eternal Clara again! I wonder who 
it is that sits to Leech so perpetually as 
a model?” ‘The truth is, that no young 
lady, of late years at least, sat to Leech 
as a model. He drew his models as he 
moved about in our drawing-rooms, in 
Rotten Row, on the sands at Ramsgate, 
the Parade at Brighton, the Capstan at 
Iifracombe, the Cliff at Scarborough. 
And let our young lady friends tell us if, 
with all his sameness, he was often at 
fault ? Was he ever other than natural ? 
Did not you often say among yourselves, 
“Oh! Mary Jane, ] am sure Mr. Leech 
must have had you in his eye when he 
drew his last sketch in Punch!’ Or, 
“ Why, Clara, I declare, here you are 
taken off to a T”! Or, “Now is not 
that provokingly like Harriet, or Diana, 
or Emma Maria?” Ladies, before you 
blame Leech for his uniformity in treating 
your pretty faces, dare to be a little un- 
like your next-door neighbour’s daughter, 
and have a manner and a character of your 
own. To my mind, though I do not set up 
foran infallible judge, Leech’s young ladies 
are unapproachably charming. They are 
always pretty (that you cannot deny), al- 
ways elegant and graceful, always lively, al- 
ways distingucées, always gentlewomen. 

his subject is a Belgravian belle, or a coun- 
try clergyman’s daughter, a blue-stocking, 
or a flirt—a girl who rides to cover, or 
who sits at home reading ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ 
darning stockings, or doing crochet, or 
who plays croquet all day on her papa’s 
lawn, or billiards indoors on wet days— 
she is never coarse and vulgar. And in 
the little prettinesses and etceteras of her 
dress Leech is never at fault, you may be 
sure. He had a first-rate eye for dress. 
One of the best-dressed of my own lady- 
friends told me the other day, with her own 
pretty lips, that ever since Leech began to 
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draw young ladies regularly in Puzch, she 
had given up Le Follet, and the plates of 
the Mirror of Fashion, and had dressed 
according to Leech. Per contra, more 
than one of my club friends has been 
heard to say that he intended to choose a 
wife on the model of the ‘ Leech girls ;”’ 
so that the admiration is not ‘all on one 
side, like Takeley street,” as they say in 
Essex. And if I were a younger man, per- 
haps I might say as they do, considering 
the unapproachable sweetness and frank- 
ness of their demeanour, the quiet com- 
posure of their manner, and the elegant 
outline of those delicate ankles, which 
cep out so saucily between their dainty 
Balmorals and their swelling crinolines. 
But in my young day there was no Punch 
and no erinoline, and one almost wonders 
how one ever got at the idea of a young 
lady’s outline then. But, joking apart, 
look at Leech’s picture of the “ Mer- 
maids’ Haunt,” and tell me if Neptune 
himself, in the good old days when he 
waved his potent trident free and un- 
controlled, ever looked on a fairer bevy 
cf sea-maidens than you and I behold in 
that group on the shore, with their long 
hair hangmg down behind their backs to 
dry, after quitting the bathing-machines 
in yonder cave! And tell me honestly if 
any one of them shows more than the 
tiniest exaggeration. Or, again, take that 
clever interior—perhaps the cleverest that 
he ever drew—where two young ladies 
are in a boudoir, and the one consults the 
other as to what shall be the style of her 
new riding-hat. Emma, or Lucy, or 
whatever her name may be, is seated 
before a table, pondering over the mo- 
mentous question with the staidness and 
gravity which it demands, and seems to 
consider it as a matter of life or death; 
when Clara, dressed in riding-habit, and 
with whip in hand, who is half leaning, 
half kneeling in a jaunty manner on a 
high-backed chair, replies in the most 
off-hand way, just as Lady , of Katon 
Place, or Lady C——, of Belgrave Square, 
would answer, “Why, Emma, for a tea in 
the arbour or a walk with the governor, 
a pork-ple’s all very well; but across 
country, my dear, the chimney-pot beats 
it ail to nothing.” When you look on 
those two fair faces, you must own that 
Join Leech could draw young ladies in 
indoor and in outdoor costume as no other 
living man can limn them. 

On the whole, then, Leech was the 
ost popular of modern artists, because 
he made himself one of ourselves, a per- 
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sonal friend and intimate of all English 
circles—in a word, “The artist of our 
homes.” ‘ He entered into our common 
domestic life,” (says the Saturday Review) 
“with all its funny affectations, its 
grotesqneness, its weakness, and _ its 
strength. Leech shot folly as it flew, 
but he was never bitter, seldom even 
cynical. He was not a mere Thackeray, 
with a theory of life that we all have a 
dark cupboard, that there is a spectre 
always hovering over our hearth, and 
some vice or crime that we hardly dare 
to confess even to ourselves. On the 
contrary, Leech had all the best human 
sympathies, a sense of the beauties 
of nature both in men and in the ex- 
ternal world, a certain confidence in his 
kind, and a large sympathy with all that 
is great and good in humanity.” Such 
qualities could not fail to endear him to 
ull who were brought into contact with 
him; and we firmly believe that the re- 
membrance of them will be found to be 
as lasting as any laurels or yews that we 
could plant around his tomb, or any in- 
scription that we could engrave upon 
his monument. 

Auother marked feature in Leech’s 
drawings is the extreme gracefulness of 
his children. The man who drew them 
so truly and so elegantly, one would 
argue, could not help being fond of little 
children. And such was the case. Mr. 
Shirley Brooks and Thackeray, who knew 
him well and intimately, both dwell on 
this feature in his character in fitting 
terms of praise; and he who is fond of 
little children cannot well have any other 
than a good and affectionate heart. We 
see grace in all his drawings, but in none 
more graces than in his pictures of little 
children. ‘“ Like a brave, hearty, good- 
natured Briton, he becomes quite soft 
and tender with the little creatures, pats 
gently their little golden heads, and 
watches with unfailing pleasure their 
ways, their sports, their jokes, their 
laughter, and their very caresses. Lnfan/s 
terribles just come home from school, 
young miss practising her first flirta- 
tion, poor little ragged Polly making 
dirt-piesin the gutter, or staggering under 
the weight of her nurse-child, Jacky, 
who is nearly as big as herseif—all these 
little ones, patrician and plebeian alike, 
meet with the kindest treatment from 
his kind heart, and are watched with 
curious nicety by this most amiable: of 
observers.” 

But we claim for John Leech a higher 
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praise than this. Not only did he erys- 
tallize the age in which he lived, and 
place on permanent record for future 
Macaulays the ways and habits of society 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but for him mainly must be claimed the 
credit of having banished the low taste 
for the exaggerations and consequent per- 
versions of the elder race of caricaturists, 
and of having raised English woodcuts to 
a level with Hnglish water-colours ; for 
quietly and insensibly, though not less 
effectually, he raised the entire tone of 
engraved satire. “His fine taste, his 
true eye, and his warm, witty, and genial 
heart, kept him safe from all those allure- 


ments which else might have misled his 
genius.” His keen sense of the beautiful 
reconciled his satire to a higher law of 
art, and kept him true to an honest 
standard of a high-minded practical 
morality, which scorned all that was 
vicious in its ultimate tendency. And it 
is no small encomium for his surviving 
friends to be able to write upon his tomb, 
that they cannot remember a single pro- 
duction of his facile and gifted pencil 
which could cause the most sensitive 
lady’s cheek to blush, or which, as a 
Christian, an artist, and a gentleman, he 
could have wished, in the agony of his 
sudden death, to have effaced. 
EK. WaLForD. 


PEARLS. 


Amonc the gems which are displayed in 
such tempting profusion in our shops and 
elitter in our saloons, there are few which 
can bear comparison with the pearl for 
beauty or elegance, or which have been 
so much prized and used for ornaments 
from the earliest ages. We find an allu- 
sion made to it by Job, who, in speaking 
of the priee of wisdom, says, “no men- 
tion shall be made of coral or of pearls ;” 
and again our Lord compares the king- 
dom of heaven to the “pearl of great 
price,” to obtain which the merchant 
went and sold all that he had. More- 
over, the pearl has ever been considered 
the emblem of purity, innocence, and 
simplicity ; and, in our own day, is gene- 
rally selected as the most appropriate of 
the precious stones for the toilette of our 
youthful countrywomen. 

Having premised thus much as to the 
claims of the pearl on our attention, we 
will proceed to give an account of the 
mode in which it is procured for us, and 
the dangers which have been run to ob- 
tain each one of those stones, which are 
used in such numerous and varied forms. 

The pearl is a hard, white, smooth 
shining body, found in fishes of the oyster 
kind, about three or four times the size 
of the common oyster; but it is not pe- 
euliar to one kind of shell-fish. They 
are common in the Gulf of Persia, about 
Cape Comorin, on the coasts of the 
Islands of Ceylon and Borneo ; and also 
found, though in fewer numbers and of 
less value, in Saxony, Scotland, and 
South America. The ancients ca!! them 


“uniones,” from the idea that only one 
was ever to be found inashell; but this 
belief was an erroneous one, since Six, 
seven, and even more, are commonly ex- 
tracted out of one fish. Of these the 
more precious drop out first, doubtless 
from their greater maturity, and the 
others of less value follow. 

Many different ideas have been enter- 
tained as to their formation. Pliny con- 
ceived the absurd but fancifully poetic 
notion that they were formed of the dew 
of heaven. ‘The fish, he said, rise every 
morning to the surface of the water, and 
open their shells to receive the drops of 
dew, which, like liquid pearls, insinuate 
themselves into the body of the oyster, 
and are converted by its salts into a hard 
and shining body, as other liquors are 
into crystal in the earth, or the juice of 
flowers into honey in the body of the bee. 
But this pretty fancy is, alas ! unfounded ; 
since the pear! oysters adhere to the rock, 
and never rise, but in the height of sum- 
mer, to the surface of the water. Others, 
again, believed them to be the eggs of 
the fish ! but this is disproved by the tact 
that they are found in every part of the 
substance of the oyster, and no traces 
can be discovered of any such relation to 
it. The theory now generally received 
is that first started by Beaumer, the cele- 
brated French chemist, who believed them 
to be a disease of the oyster, and formed 
of Juices overflowing, and bursting out in 
each cavity of the body, or among the 
membranes. ‘Those oysters which con- 
tam these gems are covered with a thick 





ealeareous crust; those which are smooth 
either contain small and valueless ones 
or none at all. 

Apollonius states that a mode of form- 
ing pearls was known to the inhabitants 
of the coasts of the Red Sea, in the first 
century after the Christian era. They 
dived into the sea, after pouring oil on 
its waves to render them calm and clear ; 
and after enticing the fish to open their 
mouths by the bait, pricked them with a 
sharp-pointed instrument, receiving the 
liquor which flowed from them into small 
holes in an iron vessel; this liquor after- 
wards hardened into real pearls. The 
Chinese have also an art by which they 
force fish to produce pearls. In the be- 
ginning of summer, when the oysters re- 
pair to the surface of the water, and to 
open their shells, five or six small beads 
made of mother-of-pearl, strung on a 
thread, are thrown ito each. At the 
end of the year, when the oysters are 
drawn up, each bead is found covered 
with a pearly crust, bearing a perfect re- 
semblance to real pearls. The truth of 
this is undoubted, though some experi- 
ments of this nature made in Bohemia 
were unsuccessful ; but it is probable that 
some process is practised in China not 
known to Europeans. 

The great naturalist Linneus an- 
nounced in 1761 that he had discovered 
a mode of making pearls, and offered to 
reveal it for the benefit of the kingdom ; 
but this offer was not accepted, and he 
finally sold the secret to a merchant of 
Gottenburg, called Bagge, for 18,000 
copper dollars. He showed toa friend 
once, among his collection, a box filled 
with pearls, saying, “These pearls were 
made by my art; and, though so large, 
are now only five years old.” lis son, 
who inherited the secret, stated that they 
could only be made from one kind of mussel. 
_ Leaving, however, these attempts to 
jorce or imitate nature, we will proceed 
to speak of the pearl as it is in its spon- 
taneous state; and here we may observe 
that, unlike other gems, it owes little or 
nothing to art, since it is found in its full 
beauty when drawn up from the abysses 
of the sea. The poetical name bestowed 
on it by the Chinese and Tartars is “ mar- 
suon”—globe of light ; and from this is 
derived the Persian “ mervaid,” and the 
continental “ Marguerite.” One of the 
prettiest epithets, by the way, lavished 
ou Marguerite, the lovely queen of Henri 
‘Juatre, was “‘ Pearl of Pearls, and Mar- 
gucrite of Marguerites.”’ 
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Pearls of unusual figures, neither round 
nor pear-shaped, are called “ baroguas ;”” 
when unusually large, they are termed 
“‘narangons.” Of this number were those 
of Cleopatra, valued by Pliny at 80,000/., 
one of the most valuable of which she 
dissolved in vinegar and drank, to gain a 
wager from her lover, Antony. Among 
this class, too, 1s the one brought to 
Philip the Second, in 1574, the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, valued at 14,400 ducats ; 
that of the Emperor Rudolph, called 
“ L’ Incomparable,” the size of a mustade 
pea, and weighing 30 carats; and one in 
the hands of the Emperor of Persia, 
bought by him in 1633 for a large sum. 
‘There are also some of immense size and 
value in our own Queen’s crown. 

We will now give an account of the 
pearl-fisheries, and the manner in which 
they areconducted. Of these the princi- 
pal are in the Hast Indies, the Isle of 
Bahreim in the Persian Gulf, Catisa on 
the coast of Arabia Felix, and Manaar, 
a port im the island of Ceylon—the finest 
are found here, both for size and round- 
ness; on the coast of Japan, though but 
of little value. In the Gulf of Mexico 
are those of Cubagna, Marguerite or 
Pearl Island, Cornyote, Rio de la Nach, 
and St. Martha; in Chinese Tartary, near 
the city of Nipdroaa; in Europe, on the 
coast of Scotland, and the river Ellsler in 
Saxony, but these are not equal in value 
to those of the Indies or America. Of 
these last, however, the Oriental are the 
finest, and of a pure silver white; the 
occidental are seldom more than milk- 
white. astern people do not value 
pearls less on account of a slight tinge of 
yellow, as they say they then retain their 
colour, while the white seldom retain 
their colour more than thirty years. 

The pear]-fisheries in the Kast Indies are 
conducted in the following manner :—.\( 
the beginning of the season the boats in- 
tended for fishing are collected in the Bay 
of Gondatchy, about twelve miles from 
Manaar, where a scene of no ordinary in- 
terest and animation is presented. Mul- 
titudes of people, of different colours, 
countries, and occupations are assembled, 
vast numbers of tents and huts are erected 
on the shore, with the bazaar or market- 
place before them. Here are to be seen 
crowds of merchants, brokers, and jewel- 
lers, all busily engaged with the pearls 
brought in by the boats, some in sorting, 
some in weighing, others hawking them 
about, or boring and drilling them. Then, 
on each return of the boats, their anxious 
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owners are seen impatiently hurrying to 
ascertain the value of their cargo, though 
they generally show great philosophy even 
where the success has not been great, 
believing with true astern savy /roid, 
that the Fates will be more propitious 
next day. 

The fishing-season begins in February 
and ends in April, a period of about six 
weeks or two months, but there are sel- 
dom more than thirty days really em- 
ployed, owing to various interruptions ; 
and in bad seasons a few more days are 
sometimes allowed. Ere the fishery opens, 
however,the banksaresurveyed byGovern- 
ment agents; and if the report is favour- 
able as to their condition, they are put up 
for sale to the highest bidder, though 
occasionally kept by Government, and 
the produce sold afterwards to the mer- 
chants. 

During the season all the boats sail 
together at a signal-gun fired at Arippo, 
about ten o’clock at night, when they 
have the advantage of the land-breeze ; 
they reach the banks about daybreak, and 
begin fishing at sunrise, continuing till 
the sea-breeze at noon warns them to re- 
turn to the bay. So soon as the fleet 
appears In sight their colours are hoisted, 
and a gun fired to inform the owners of 
their return. 

Kach boat carries twenty men and a 
pilot. Ten men row and assist the divers, 
the rest go down, five at a time; thus 
relieving each other, and giving time 
to gain strength for another plunge. 
lo accelerate their descent large stones 
are employed, five of which are brought 
in each boat, formed of a reddish granite, 
of pyramidal shape, round at the top and 
bottom, and with holes bored in the 
smallest end to admit the rope. Some 
use a stone shaped like a half-moon, 
which they tie round the belly, thus leav- 
ing the feet free. When the diver is 
about to plunge, he seizes the rope to 
which the stone is attached with the toes 
of his right foot, and takes hold of a bag 
of network with the left; for the Indians 
are so accustomed to use their feet for 
working and handling things, that long 
practice enables them to lift articles from 
the ground, with their toes, with almost 
as much quickness and dexterity as an 
European would with his fingers. ‘Then 
seizing another rope with his right hand, 
and holding bis nostrils closed with the 
left, he plunges into the water, and with 
the assistance of the stone, soon reaches 
the bottom. He then hangs the net 








round his neck, and begins with all pos- 
sible despatch to collect and fill it with 
oysters while under the water; a period 
usually of about two minutes. He then 
makes a signal to those above by pulling 
the rope in his right hand, and is drawn 
up into the boat ; leaving the stone to be 
pulled up by the rope attached to it. 
The exertion is so violent that, on being 
brought into the boat, water, and some- 
times blood, is discharged from the nose, 
mouth, and ears. But dangerous as this 
seems to Europeans, Indians do not re- 
gard it, being accustomed to the exercise 
from their infancy; and will often make 
thirty or forty plunges a day, each time 
bringing up on the average a hundred 
oysters. ‘I'he ordinary time a diver will 
remain under water is two minutes; but 
instances have been known of their sup- 
porting four or five minutes without 
rising; and a diver from Aanguex, in 
1797, was known to stay under water six 
minutes. Some rub their bodies with oil, 
and stuff their ears and nostrils to pre- 
vent tle water from entering; but others 
use no precautions whatever. 

The only terror which an Indian diver 
feels is of encountering a shark; and he 
constantly applies to priests and conjurors 
for directions how to avoid them, and 
diligently practises every ceremony which 
they prescribe. Sometimes they are so 
fortunate as to induce them to go in the 
boat with them; but this generally 1s 
rather the cause of accident than a means 
of prevention, as it induces the poor, cre- 
dulous natives to neglect proper precau- 
tions. The conjurors themselves are no 
dupes, and only accompany their votaries 
in the hope of stealing some valuable 
pearl. ‘The superintendent, of course, 
looks on them with a jealous eye; but 
he dare not appear to suspect them, so 
great is the devotion shown to them by 
those on whom the fishery depends. 

The appearance of a shark is sufficient 
to spread panic through a whole fleet, 
since the man who sees him at once gives 
the alarm to his companions, and they 
often will not go down again that day. 
Occasionally the alarm proceeds merely 
from a diver having set his foot on a stone, 
and then the person who originates the 
panic is severely punished. 

Divers are paid differently according to 
their agreements ; sowetimes in money, 
sometimes with a portion of the fish 
caught. ‘The same plan is pursued with 
those who hire out the boats, who either 
receive a stated sum or are allowed to 
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fish on their own account. The merchants 
and boat-owners often are robbed of valu- 
able pearls while the boats are returning 
from the banks, the men taking advan- 
tage of that time to secure any which 
they may sce when an oyster, as often 
happens, opens its mouth after being 
taken out of the water, and they will 
even swallow them for better conceal- 
ment. When this is suspected the 
owners lock up the culprit and admi- 
nister emetics, In order to discover the 
stolen gem. 

On the return of the boats, the oysters 
are taken out and carried by their owners 
aud placed in holes and pits about two 
feet deep—each person having his own 
separate division—where they are placed 
on mats, and here they are left to dry and 
putrefy. When dry, they can be opened 
without injury, which would not be the 
case while fresh and capable of resistance. 
‘The oyster is then minutely searched, and 
sometimes even boiled, as pearls are some- 
tines contained in the body of the fish ! 
The stench of these pits is intolerable, and 
remains for months after the fishing is 
ended; butso powerful is the desire of gain 
that persons will encounter its horrors, 
and search all over the neighbourhood, 
hoping to lind some stray pearl which has 

cen overlooked by accident. Sometimes 
they are successtul. In 1797, a Cooly 
discovered in this way the most valuable 
pearl which had been found that season. 

Little remains to be done, when the 
pearl is discovered, save to drill and string 
them, and in this operation black people 
are singularly expert. ‘The instrument 
they use is a machine made of wood, of 
the shape of an inverted cone, six inches 
ioug and four broad, supported on three 
feet, each twelve inches long. In the flat 
upper surface of this machine holes are 
bored to receive the larger pearls, the 
sinttller ones are beaten on with a wooden 
hammer. The drilling instruments are 
spindles, varying in size according to the 
pearls, and turned round in a wooden 
head by means of a bow handle to which 
each is attached. The pearls being placed 
in the pits, and the point of the spindle 
adjusted to them, the workman presses 
ou the wooden head of the machine with 


his left hand, while the right is employed 
in turning the bow handle. During the 
process the workman frequently moistens 
the pearl, by dipping the little finger of 
his left hand im a cocoa-nut of water 
placed by him for the purpose. ‘The 
whole is done with surprising quickness 
and dexterity. ‘To clean, round, and 
polish the pearl, a powder made of the 
gem itself is used, and these operations 
employ great numbers of blacks. 

In the West Indies, the fishing-season 
is from October to March, but the methods 
pursued are the same. 

False pearls were made formerly of 
elass crusted with pearl-coloured varnishi, 
or balls of wax or gum formed the founda- 
tion of the stone; but latterly a manner 
of making them has been discovered in 
K'rance, so closely resembling the real 
that even a good eye would be deceived 
by their appearance. As, however, we are 
no friend to false pretensions, either in 
characters or jewels, we will not recount 
the somewhat elaborate process of making 
them, but rather conclude our article with 
a recipe for blanching pearls, for the be- 
nefit of those who may possess the real 
stones. It is as follows :— 

Soak and cleanse the pearls first in 
bran-water, then in warm-water, then in 
mercurial water, after the following man- 
ner:—Make the bran-water by boiling 
two handfuls of bran in a quart of water. 
‘Take a new glazed earthen pan, in which 
put the pearls; pour a third-part of the 
bran-water, boiling, on them; rub them 
gently with your hands till the water is 
cold: then pour that away, and use half 
the remaining bran-watcr in the same 
way; and finally the last part, also pur- 
suing the same process. ‘Ihen pour on 
them clear warm water to refresh them, 
and wash away any trace of the bran; 
this do without handling them; then lay 
them on a sheet of white paper to dry, in 
the shade. Lastly, dip them in mercurial 
water, string them, and hang them inside 
a glass; close it well, and place them in 
the sun to dry. This will be found per- 
fectly etlicacious in restoring the beauty 
of stones which may have become dis- 
coloured. 







































































Wuen we think of the Highlanders of 
the last century, it is generally in con- 
uexion with the feeble attempt at isur- 
rection of 1715, and the far more formid- 
able rebellion of 1745. ‘The term High- 
lander seems almost synonymous with 
Jacobite; aud a very general impression 
prevails that all the inhabitants of the 
Scottish Highlands were averse to the 
rule of the “ wee, wee German lairdie,” 
and ardently longed for the time when 
their eyes should be delighted with the 
sight of the auld Stuart back again. 

This, though a general, is a mistaken 
notion, Some of the clans were loyal, 
while others were disaffected towards the 
Hanoverian rule, Many brave and trust- 
worthy men, of what were then called 
“Whig” principles, would have served 
their country faithfully and well, if they 
had been trusted; but the Government 
would not trust them. 

Sir Robert Walpole, at once timid and 
ambitious, shrank from the responsibility 
of putting arms into the hands of a race 
of men with whom he was imperfectly ac- 
quaimted, and whose character had been 
misrepresented to him ; and for the great 
Chatham, who, whatever may have been 
his faults, was an acute statesman 
and a true patriot, was reserved the ho- 
nour of appreciating and turning to the 
advaniage of his country those qualities 
of his Scottish fellow-subjects which, in 
ius feeble predecessor, had excited only 
perplexity and alarm. So brilliantly 
successful has been the career of the 
Highland regiments, that, judging after 
the event—like the council who saw Co- 
lumbus make the egg stand upright by 
merely chipping the end, we marvel how 
such an obvious expedient in the dangers 
of the times could have been neglected ; 
and almost look upon the rebellion of 
Forty-tive as resulting in great part from 
the imbecility of the ministers, who had 
uot learnt the lesson taught fifteen hun- 
dred years before by the Romans, who 
could make “the barbarians employ their 
ao tous valour in the service of the 
WLAaLE, 
| Not that good advice was wanting, if 
Lhe Government would have but used it. 
cee ~ euany President of 
in the a 738. ae oe ge 
Chevaher’s enter on " A ot fon 

r’s prise, urged that four or 
uve regiments should be raised in the 
tiighlands for service abroad; that the 
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commanding ofiicer of each should be 
some Englishman, on whose loyalty im- 
plicit dependence could be placed, and 
that the chiefs and chieftains known to 
be disaffected towards the Government, 
should have subordinate commands, 
«These men,” said the acute President, 
“would serve well against the enemy 
abroad; and at the same time, they would 
be hostages for the good behaviour of 
their relations at home.” 

Nothing, however, was done. The 
Highlanders bad been “ disarmed,” said 
the Government; which meant that the 
well-disposed had given up their weapons, 
while the malcontents had hidden theirs, 
or had long since provided themselves 
with new ones. And thus matters went 
on, till one fine day the rumour spread 
that the Chevalier had landed, and that 
six or seven thousand Highlanders were 
preparing to march with him to London. 

One precaution, however, had been 
taken; aud its success ought to have 
paved the way for further efforts in the 
same direction. In 172%, two companies 
of Highlanders were enrolled, for the 
purpose of keeping disaffected clansnren 
in check, to act, in short, as a kind of 
militia among the mountains and glens. 
From the nature of their employment, 
and the dark colour of the tartans they 
wore, these men obtained, among their 
countrymen, the name of the “ I’reicudan 
dhu,”’ or Black Watch. 

In 1739, two years after their first 
enrolment, they were formed into a regi- 
ment; and four years afterwards, the 
Black Watch had marched to London, 
previously to being ordered on foreign 
service. The northern strangers, with 
their foreign language and strange equip- 
nents, seem to have attracted very general 
attention among the Londoners of last 
century; and a sergeant and a private 
were ordered to St. James’s to go through 
the broadsword exercise, much in the 
same way as a party of Red Indians were 
summoned to exhibit their war-paint and 
war-dances, a few years ago, before a 
royal descendant of the Conqueror of 
Dettingen. 

The initiation of the Black Watch into 
foreign warfare was a severe one. In 
1745 was fought the famous battle of 
Fontenoy; where defeat was made as 
glorious almost as victory, by the stub- 
born courage of the vanquished; where 
the chivalry of the English commander 
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called upon the ‘‘ gentlemen of the French 
Guard to fire’—where Marshal Saxe, 
old and gouty and war-worn, was car- 
ried in a litter over the field of his 
last great fight—where the French king 
was present in person, and where our 
men had so nearly gained the day, that 
Saxe himself sent an urgent messenger 
to the king, begging his majesty to retire 
from the contest while there was yet 
time—and where, after all, our country- 
men were only foiled through the stolid 
stupidity of a leader who knew not how 
to follow up his advantage when the 
game was in his own hands. A mournful, 
but a’ glorious remembrance will Ion- 
tenoy ever be to the British soldier; and 
among those who upheld their country’s 
honour on that disastrous day, the men 
of the Highland regiment were foremost. 

The next field of action on which the 
Black Watch—numbered in 1751 as the 
Forty-second Regiment—was called to 
display its prowess, was in the harassing 
war against the French in Canada, ter- 
minating in 1759 by the capture of 
Quebec, and the death of the heroic 
Wolfe and of his generous opponent 
Montcalm. At Ticonderago their ser- 
vices were most important; and at the 
end of the war the title of “ Royal’ 
Highlanders was bestowed upon his vic- 
torious mountaineers by the young King 
George III. 

Unfortunately, this same glorious Ca- 
nadian war left a heavy bill, as glorious 
wars will do, for the British nation to 
pay ; and King George III. being, as one 
of the ministers quaintly described him, 
“a very obstinate young man,” could not, 
by any means, be made to understand the 
injustice of enforcing from the American 
colonies the payment of taxes which the 
colonists themselves had never  sanc- 
tioned, and against which they had never 
had an opportunity of protesting, inas- 
much as they were not represented in 
Parliament. Then came angry recrimi- 
nation: the hard words “tyrant” and 
“rebels” were freely banded between the 
obstinate king and the angry people; 
then taxes were levied, and resisted— 
the iniquitous Stamp Act was made and 
repealed ; and, at last, while attempts at 
pacilication were still going on, the un- 
happy skirmish at Lexington put an end 
Lo ali hope of peacetul arbitration. 

Through all the contest—at Brooklyn, 
Long Island, the Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown—the Black Watch was present, 
Struggling, as only Highlanders can 
struggle, against the overwhelming forces 
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opposed to them, and following their 
banner honourably to the death. 

Such good reason had the Government 
to be satisfied with the 42nd, that a 
second battalion was formed, which after- 
wards constituted the 73rd Regiment. 

From the frost of an American forest 
to the sweltering heat of an African de- 
sert is a mighty change, and yet it is 
to Egypt we have now to follow the 
Black Watch. It is the year 1801. The 
French are to be driven from the Kast, 
and brave Sir Ralph Abercrombie has 
been despatched with an army to “try 
conclusions” with them. ‘The 42nd go 
with him, and participate in the glories of 
Aboukir and Alexandria. In the official 
record of the brave army’s services, it is 
mentioned, with not ungenerous pride, how 
a serjeant of the 42nd rescued Sir Ralph 
from death, or at least from capture, at 
the hands of two fire-eating French 
dragoons, by shooting the first of his 
chief’s assailants and bayoneting the 
second. The total defeat of the French, 
their expulsion from the East, and the 
Peace of Amieus, were the consequences 
of this Egyptian campaign. 

From 1808 till 1815, when Napoleon’s 
sun set in blood at Waterloo, the Black 
Watch had continual employment, in re- 
sisting the onward sweep of his mighty 
arm. ‘Che Peninsular regiments under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley were acknowledged to 
be what the Gazette called a very efli- 
cient force; but by the time the leader 
came to be Lord Wellington, it was ac- 
knowledged that his army had been 
trained “to go anywhere, and do every- 
thing’’—and the Highlanders were among 
those who went farthest and did most. 
Whether the whole war, with its blood, 
waste of treasure, of time, and of valu- 
able lives, was a politic measure may be 
doubted: whether it was worth while to 
bolster up the cause of a people who had 
not the spirit to right their own wrong 
—whose army was so proverbial for 
cowardice and inelliciency, that its pre- 
sence rather retarded than advanced the 
movements of the British chief—just as, 
a hundred years before, the Dutch troops 
and commanders had almost driven Marl- 
borough to desperation ; whether such a 
cause and such a people were worth the 
assistance they received, may well be 
questioned; but no one will deny the 
consummate ability with which the wishes 
of the Government were carried out by 
Wellington and the brave men under his 


command. ws 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, in all 
these victories the Forty-second partici- 
yated—and the first battalion, after fight- 
mg heroically at Salamanca, and at the 
siege of Burgos Castle, remained in the 
Peninsula till the conclusion of the war ; 
but nowhere did their valour shine with 
greater lustre than on the unhappy day 
when Sir Join Moore retreated upon 
Corunna. There is not a more mournful, 
or a more touching page throughout the 
whole history, than the story of the last 
fight under the walls of Corunna, when 
the general, with an almost impossible 
task to perform—with an army dispirited 
by privation and want, and all the ha- 
rassing accessories of a retreat, still kept 
his face turned towards the enemy ; when, 
atter the fatal cannon-ball had struck him 
from his horse, as the word to the High- 
landers to “charge” passed his lips, he 
still refused to be carried from the field, 
till he was assured that the brave 42nd 
had been victorious ; when, as four High- 
landers bore him in a blanket towards 
the town, with the tears running down 
their bronzed faces in grief and pity for 
their general, he still made them pause 
at intervals, that he might learn how the 
day went with his friends—and in the 
same strain the noble record runs on. 
Two ruling thoughts continued present 
in the mind of the dying chief till the 
last moment of consciousness—anxiet 
for the safety of the troops entrusted to 
his care—and a generous desire that his 
countrymen in England should think well 
of him, when he was gone. Once only 
he was for a moment painfully affected ; 
it was when he sent, by an old acquaint- 
ance in arms, the last words of love and 
greeting from the idol of her heart—the 
son, who, when those dying words met 
her ear, woald be lying in the citadel of 
Corunna, 
“ Like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 

After the abdication of Bonaparte in 
1814, when the emperor exchanged the 
sovereignty of the greater part of Europe 
for that of the little island of Elbain the 
Mediterranean, it was fondly hoped that 
the war was over. Swords were at last 
to be beaten into pioughshares, spears 
into pruning-hooks; but the last game 
in the great chess-match of twenty years 
was still to be played out on the ficld of 
Waterloo. 

The crowning task of the war was 
worthy of the preceding contests; it was 








the hardest among a long list of glorious 
achievements. Any one who is at all 
acquainted with the character of the 
Highlanders—their ardour in attack, and 
the difficulty of restraining them in the 
face of the foe, may appreciate the heroic 
endurance of the men, who hour after 
hour, stood to receive the furious 
charges of bodies of men, whom they felt 
certain of destroying, if only the duke 
would allow them to charge in return, 
‘he French cuirassiers actually rode 
round and round the squares, and fired 
their pistols into the masses of stubborn 
men; regiment after regiment was led 
up to break like a surge against the ram- 
part of glittering steel bayonets, and still 
the order for reprisals was delayed. With 
such blunt and suggestive comfort as 
could be found in the words “ Hard 
pounding, gentlemen; well, see who 
can pound longest;” or the injunction 
“Stand firm, my friends; we must not 
be beaten; what will they say of us in 
England ?” the great leader met all the 
eager applications of those who were 
burning to “charge ;” at last, when the 
evening moon was low in the heavens, 
the decisive moment came—the British 
swept down from the heights, from which 
no efforts had been able to dislodge them 
during the day, and the French wavered, 
broke into confused masses, then turned 
and fled. . 
It is needless further to follow the his- 
tory of the 42nd regiment. ‘The justice 
and wisdom of Chatham’s views has been 
entirely vindicated, and a useful lesson 
taught to the British people, namely :— 
that energy and valour w// make them- 
selves felt in a community, just as_bril- 
liant talents are sure to shine forth im a 
college or school; and that policy as well 
as duty demand of a government that it 
should find work for willing hands and 
stout hearts; for the services despised 
and lightly rejected, may be employed by 
the designing against a country whose 
safety and honour they might have 
guarded; and in proof of this, it need 
only be remembered that, at Fontenoy, 
the troops whose valour turned the for- 
tune of the day against the British, con- 
sisted of certain [rish regiments, which, 
but for the civil disabilities, consequent 
on difference of creed—disabilities kept 
up and preserved by narrow-minded jea- 
lousy—would have been fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with the people of whose 
empire their own country formed a part. 
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THE DEATH OF RIZZIO. 


WituIn a turret of old Holyrood 
Upon a Sabbath evening Mary sits, 
Her fair and noble sister of Argyle, 
And a small circle of fond, faithful friends are with her there ; 
And near her Rizzio—graceful, gifted bard— 
Sits with his lyre, and tunes its dulcet chords . 
To songs of France, which lead her spirit back 
‘To the gay vineyards where her childhood stray’d, 
No noise is heard, none fear, and none suspect, 
But round the palace Morton’s bloody band 
Have gather’d, waiting for the time to strike. 
Hark ! ’tis a step, a light and well-known step, 
The step of Darnley. ‘Towards the Queen he walks, 
And seats himself beside her; on his lip 
There is a smile, and on his brow, 
The calm of deep deceit ; around her waist 
With knight-like gallantry his hand he throws, 
As though in playful mood he vow’d to win 
‘The spur of knighthood in her dear behalf. 
In Ruthven stalks in rudest armour clad: 
Disease and hate have given a ghastly hue 
Yo his bold features, and his haggard limbs 
Are like the ghastly finger-posts of death. 
“* Withdraw, intruder!” beauteous Mary cries ; 
“ Hence, ruflian, from the presence of your Queen.” 
But ere he can reply, five hundred men 
Have fill’d the palace; and the inner room 
Is throng’d with miscreants who torches bear 
And broadswords, which they brandish o’er their heads, 
Then Douglas with stern Kerr of Faldenside 
Enters the room, and rushing towards the Queen 
O’erturns the table, which falls heavily 
Where sits the Queen, whose frail maternal state 
Might well excite the softest sympathy. 
Up starts the minstrel, and to Mary’s gown 
Clings with the earnestness of wild despair. 
“Oh! justice, madam, save thy Rizzio’s life !” 
“ Back ! hell-hounds, back !’’ scream’d Mary ; “ back, I say, 
Nor touch a hair of Rizzio’s blameless head !” 
A moment they retire—a moment reel 
Awe-stricken by the Stuart’s lightning glance ; 
But once again towards Rizzio they press, 
And Darnley, grasping his too gentle hand, 
Drags it away from = Sa ’s flowing robe. 
Then Douglas quickly snatches from the sheath 
Fierce Darnley’s dagger, and with wolf-like spring 
O’er Mary’s shoulder strikes it to the heart 
Of fated Rizzio, while brutal Kerr 
Presents his pistol at his monarch’s heart. 
All hope to save him now bath disappear’d ; 
Like hungry hounds they seize their trembling prey, 
And tear him shrieking, staggering from the room, 
To the broad staircase, where with countless wounds 
They slay him—slay him like an ox, or like a dog 
When madness seizes him. 
“Oh! bloodiest murder on the roll of time,” 
The frantic Mary cries: “1 will not weep: 
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I’ve almost wept away my woman’s eyes. 
Now for a lion’s heart, a lion’s fangs— 

I'd barter Scotland and the fields of France 
For one full hour to glut my just revenge ; 
[ll study calmness that I may grow fierce, 
And gentleness, the better to deceive.” 

In stagger’d Ruthven from the corridor, 


His dagger reeking with the dead man’s oe 
“Wine! give me wine—a brimming bow 


of wine, 


Red as his blood! I’ll drain it to the dregs.” 
“Ah, by my soul!’ indignant Mary cries, 

« This savage deed shall be to some of ye 

“The dearest blvid that ever yet was shed— 

« Bluid that shall sink into my palace floor 
«Tike molten lead, or as the guilty souls 

“ Of those conspirators, it shall remain 

‘To stir my soul! and quicken my revenge ; 

“ Base misercants as ye are, this deed shall prove 
“That ye have not dethroned the Stuart yet ; 

“ And scaffolds shall like tigers drink your blood, 
“ Mary has utter’d the imperial word, 

“That Darnley, Morton, Ruthven, Kerr, and all 
“Who’ve meddled in this business yet shall rue 


“This bluidy murder-—— 
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THE LOST BRIDE OF NAVARRE. 


« Fatier’—the voice was low and sup- 
plicating, and contained a world of sorrow 
in its despairing tones—‘ Father, will 
you sacrifice me to your pride on the 
morrow ?” 

“Erba, you wrong me! To-morrow 
you will be united to one of the noblest 
men in the realm—to one you have been 
plighted to since early childhood—that 
is, Lord Navarre.” 

“Father, is it useless to plead to you 
again? If so, I must yield to your will, 
but 1 will tell you all. Father, my eyes 
have been opened; they have pierced the 
veil of the future, and I see your dauch- 
ter pleading for her life! I see you weep- 
ing tears of sorrow for your past pride! 
I see all, all, but, if you command, I will 
not disobey.” 

For a moment the voice was hushed. 
and then she passionately resumed :— _ 

“QO, father, for God’s sake, spare me 
the doom which shall fall upon me when 
1 become Lady Navarre! Think of the 
vears of agony, of sorrow, you will endure 
when you know I am suffering more 
more than ever I can tell you!” — 

“Erba, you are deranged! It is near 
your nuptials, would you retrace your 
steps? It cannot be so, for my word is 
pledged—the word of a Hayne, and who 


ever knew it to be broken?” And the 
old lord’s brow darkened at what he 
termed her obstinacy. 

“Father, I am not deranged! It is 
a presentiment which I feign would for- 
get; but I cannot, I cannot, for it is so 
vividly impressed on my memory! Good 
night; may you never suffer as I do!” 
and her icy lips lightly touched his brow. 

For a few moments he sat meditatin 
on what had passed between himself a 
daughter, but then dismissed it from his 
mind as too trivial to be remembered. 
Had he known, could he have understood 
what mental anguish she was enduring, 
he would not have been so harsh; but his 
nature had never been very susceptible of 
“his so he could not sympathize with 

ler. 

The morrow came, and arrayed in costly 
robes, ’midst pomp and spendour, Erba 
knelt at the altar and murmured the vows 
which proclaimed her to be Lady Navarre. 

Six months passed, and who would 
have recognised, in the cold, marble-like 
statue of Lady Navarre, the once bright, 
loving Erba? She was alone, neglected 
by him who had sworn to “ cherish her 
till death did part them ;” an abandoned, 


deserted bride in the titled ranks of 
society. 
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One day there was a great excitement 
in the castle: the bride was missing. 
Lord Navarre became like one demented ; 
he flitted hither and thither in the wildest 
paroxysm of grief; he sent innume rable 
servants in search of her, notified her 
father, Lord Hayne, of what had trans- 
pired, and availed himself of every con- 
eeivable manner of obtaining information 
concerning her. | 

When the sad news reached Lord 
Hayne he hastened to Navarre Castle 
with the false hope that she had returned ; 
but, when informed to the contrary, he 
tore his silver hair in frenzy, and madly 
reproached himself for his past cruelty. 
Then the words which she had uttered, 
that: night before her marriage, came back 
vividly to his memory, and he saw that 
what he had termed her “ folly” had be- 
come realitv. The search was renewed, 
but in vain, for no trace of Lady Navarre 
could be found. 

A year passed, and in the Castle of 
Navarre another bride reigned. Lord 
Navarre had ceascd to mourn for his lost 
bride, and installed another in her place. 
But the last chosen in no way resembled 
the first. This bride was a stately Italian 
lady, with large, black, eloquent eyes, 
from which beamed an expression which, 
at times, was far from pleasing; but on 
other occasions she was a perfect type of 
languishing loveliness. She was very 
partial to jewellery and ornaments for 
her person; but the most conspicuous 
thing she wore was a rich, heavy ring 
with the erest of a serpent’s head ; a ring 
which, once seen, would never be for- 
votten. 
~ Lord Navarre told Hayne he positively 
believed that Erba had fled to India, to 
his younger brother, Lord Carlton Na- 
varre, as she had evinced such a decided 
preference for him before marriage. But 
Hayne was not satisfied with that version 
of the affair, for he knew that Erba was 
too strictly honourable to even contem- 
plate such a disgraceful step. - 

Four years passed, and still no tidings 
from the missing one. Lord Carlton had 
returned from India, and was much sur- 
prised and pained to learn that the Erba 
of his former hopes was numbered with 
those who are remembered no more. 

Shortly after Carlton’s return, Lord 
Navarre was suddenly taken ill. An 
eminent physician was summoned, but all 
his skill could not preserve life; tle de- 
stroyer had set his seal on the brow of 
the lofty one, Lady Navarre kept con- 
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stant, unremitting watch over his couch, 
and would allow no one to see him. Even 
his brother Carlton was denied admittance 
to the sick chamber; and, though he re- 
peatedly requested the privileze of seeing 
him a few moments, the lady’s invariable 
answer was, “Lord Navarre has made 
me promise to allow no one to see him 
while ill, and, though it gives me exceed- 
ing pain to do so, t must conform to his 
wishes.” This did not satisfy Carlton, 
for it only gave the affair a mysterious 
expression; and he was resolved to enter 
without her knowledge, if it was possible. 

He watched a favourable moment and 
entered. He was erceted by a sad, care- 
worn smile, and then the invalid asked, 
in a reproachful tone— 

“Carlton, why could you not have 
devoted a few of your leisure moments 
to me, when I have sent for you so 
often P”’ 

“Sent for me!” exclaimed Carlton in 
surprise ; “ wity, I have been repeatedly 
denied the privilege of visiting you by 
Lady Navarre, who said she was obliged 
to conform to your wishes in that re- 
spect.” 

“T am exceédingly grieved that Lady 
Navarre should have deceived me so, but 
1 cannot blame her. Carlton, I have a 
secret to reveal. <A seerct which en- 
dangers her, and that is why she has 
excluded all callers. But, Carlton, | 
cannot die with such an unconfessed 
guilt on my soul. I do not expect for- 
giveness, but I must make what repara- 
tion is in my power, before it is too late. 
It is concerning Erba, my first—” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud, 
piercing scream. Lady Navarre had just 
entered the room, and heard the last 
sentence. 

“Carlton Navarre!’ she exclaimed, 
‘“how dare you intrude here ?”’ 

*“* Hortense, silence! The event must 
be—shall be revealed!” replied the 
dying lord, as he raised himself up in his 
eagerness. 

“Listen not to him. These are but 
the ravings of amadman! ‘That is why 
IT have kept him im seclusion; he would 
continually rave of his first wife,” ex- 
claimed the lady, trembling with passion 
and excitement. Then she turned to her 
husband, whose life was fast ebbing out— 
“Oh, Hugh! had you no pity for me ? 
Hugh, will you ruin me, drag me down 
to degradation, in these your last mo- 
ments? Hugh! Hugh! God have mercy 
on you!’ wailed the lady, mournfully. 
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‘“TTortense, would you have me sink 
to hell with this terrible stain on my 
soul? Carlton, I am dying: lite is 
surging back and forth from earth to 
eternity! Swear to me that, after what 
| shall reveal to you, you will allow 
Lt a, to escape before you make it 
publ e. Carlton, swear!” 

;; ariiou laid his hand on his heart, and 
swore by the Lleavens above lim that he 
would obe ‘y his request. 

| en Lord Navarre recommenced— 

“Erba as you suppose, is not dead. I 
never Joved her, so in a few months I be- 
eae tired of her. Then I beeame ac- 
quainted with Lady Tlortense Afton, and 
she fascinated, inveigled me, and so 
completely blinded my eyes, aa devel 
wy edniration, that L consented for her 
sake to lid myself of my wife, She pro- 
posed to murder her, but I, fearful of 

1, would not consent; then she 

told me -% conline her im some secure 
piace. T bethought myself of a secret 
chamber, down in the vaults, and there I 
dragged Erba, and imprisoned her. After 
a decent length of time to mourn, I 
married Hortense, and brought her here. 
kyba is still livmg there, though four 
years have passed since | conveyed her 
tou living tomb. Follow your right, to 
where the Navarre coat-of-arms 1s rudely 
engraved on the wall, and pressing against 
thant portion you will find the way to her. 
Ask her forgiveness for me. Death! 
death has grasped me, and I am dying ! 
Oh, Erba, Erba! Forgive the dying!” 

ile was dead! The soul had flow n to 
the one who gave it. Hortense had fainted 
trom excitement, and Carlton left her in 
the eare of the servants while he went to 
sceure Erba—his Erba—by right! 

sy minutely followmg ‘the. directions 

civen him, he sueceeded in finding the 
=f amber. Then, half reclining, half sitting, 
lie beheld the ‘love of his former years, 
But what a change time had made with 
her! She was careworn, and such a look 
ot indescitbable sadness was within every 
nie ot her features: her cheeks were 
pale and cole itless, wud her jetty loeks 
lung lk uncombed INUsses 
shoulders. 

She had not not iced luis cnirauce, and, 
alter contemplating the sad change, We 
softly murmured the word—* isrba ! “ 
“lic raised her eyes, sprang forw ard, but 
fe}l baek lainting, us she ere Ii aime “@— 

Carlton! saved! saved! 

dic lifted her up gently, and conveyed 

her out of the vault ; 


detectho 


“around he ~ 4 


and then, placing 


her in the care of her foriner maid, he 





sought the late Lady Navarre. 
was nowhere to be found. 

Lord Hayne was sent for, and his joy 
at once again beholding his long lost 
child was almost frantic. 

Soon she recovered her health, and 
with it her early beauty; but still there 
lingered that pensive shade .which had 
become so habitual for her to wear. 

Ina year more Erba became the bride 
of her carly lover. Two years fled, and 
a little bud of love graced their home, 
One summer had passed over its head 
when suddenly it was found dead in its 
crib. ‘There were no marks of violence, 
no signs to show that it had died other. 
wise than a netural death, for it looked 
so cali and gentle in its life-like slumber; 
ouly on its “forchead was the mark of 
Hortense’s serpent ring. ‘The agonized 
parents made search for the murderess, 
but found her not. She lad successfully 
eluded thetr vigilance, 

Again they gazed on another smiling 
babe, wud with ereat care they fostered 
it. And yet another was added to them, 
and they were in hopes that those two 
could be kept from the destroyer’s hand. 
Imagine the grief of the stricken parents 
upon finding both dead in their cribs, and 
the same fatal mark on their foreheads. 
She had got in unpereeived by even the 
maid, who watched with motherly care 
over thei by day and by night. 

Years passed, and yet ‘the afilicted 
parents never recovered iron their sorrow. 

Lord Navarre was called away from 
home on urgent business, which would 
require his attention for a few days; but 
he had scareecly reached his place of des- 
tination before a messenger from the 
castle came to summon him home. 
Lady Navarre had been found dead in 
her bed, with the mysterious mark on her 
forehead: aud she, like those that had 
preceded her, show ed no signs of violence. 

Almost insane with crief, he hastened, 
back to the castle, and found, as he had 
been told. his beloved Erba murdered. 
Shortly after that a woman was found 
dead at the eastle door; it was the mur- 
deress—Horteise, Lady of Navarre. 

Lord Carlton Navarre settled into a 
sad, gloomy decline, and for years lived 
the life of a hermit. After he died the 
castle was allowed to go to ruins, as 10 
one would live in it on account of the 
ghosts which they say walk through it 
every night, And, s should you chance to 
wander that way, it will be pointed out 


to you, and the lege ud of the lost bride 
be eagerly told you by the peasants. 


But she 
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We wish it were possible to convince 
every man, woman, and child of our ae- 
quaintance that politeness is a most ex- 
eellent good quality; that it is a neces- 
sary ingredient in social comfort, and a 
capital assistant to actual prosperity. 
Like most good things, however, the 
word politeness is often misunderstood 
and misapplied; and before we urge the 
practical use of that which it represents, 
it may be necessary to say what it means, 
and what it does not mean. 

Politeness is not hypocrisy :—cold- 
heartedness, or unkinduess in disguise. 
There are men who can smile upon a 
victim, and talk smoothly, while they 
injure, deceive, or betray. And they will 
take credit to themselves, that all has 
been done with the utmost politeness ; 
that every tone, look and action, has 
been in perfect keeping with the rules of 
eood breeding. ‘The words of their 
mouth are smoother than butter, but war 
is in their heart: their words are softer 
than oil, yet are they drawn swords.” 
Perish for ever such spurious politeness 
as this ! 

Politeness is not servility. If it were 
so, a Russian serf would be a model of 
politeness. It is very possible for per- 
sous to be very cringing and obsequious, 
without a single atoin of politeness; and 
it often happens that men of the most 
sturdy independence of character, are 
esscutially polite in all their words, 
actions, and feelings. It were well for 
this to be fully understood, for many 
people will abstain from acts of real po- 
liteness, and even of common civility, 
for fear of damaging their fancied inde- 
pendence. 

_ A lady traveller in America, gives us 
very pleasantly and graphically, an“in- 
stance of this common mistake. ‘ We 
were,” she says, “rather entertained by 
the behaviour of a young Scotchman, 
the engineer of the steamer, on my hus- 
baud addressing him with reference to 
the management of the engine. His 
manners were surly, and almost insolent. 
lle scrupulously avoided the least ap- 
proach to courtesy or outward respect ; 
ay, he even went so far as to seat him- 
self on the bench close beside me, and 
observed, that among the many advan- 
tages this country (Canada) offered to 
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settlers like him, he did not reckon it 
the least of them, that he was not obliged 
to take off his hat when he spoke to 
people (meaning persons of our degree), 
or address them by any other title 
than their name; besides, he could go 
and take his seat beside any gentleman, 
or lady either, and think himself to the 
full as good as them.” 

“Very likely,” I replied, hardly able to 
reirain from laughing at this sally; “but 
I doubt you greatly over-rate the advan- 
tage of such privileges, for you cannot 
oblige the lady or gentleman to entertain 
the same opinion of your qualifications, 
or to remain seated beside you, unless it 
pleases them to do so.” With these words 
I rose, and left the independent gentle- 
man evidently a little confounded at the 
manceuvre: however, he soon recovered 
his self-possession, and continued swing- 
ing the axe he held in his hand, and said, 
“Tt is no erime, [ guess, being born « 
poor man.” 

‘None in the world,” replied my hus- 
band; “a man’s birth is not of his own 
choosing. A man can no more help being 
horn poor than rich; neither is it the 
fault of a gentleman being born of parents 
who occupy a higher station i society 
than his neighbour. | hope you will 
allow this?” 

The Seotchman was obliged to yield a 
reluctant affirmative to the latter posi- 
tion; but concluded with again repeating 
his satisfaction at not being obliged in 
this country to take off his hat, or speak 
with respect to gentlemen, as they styled 
themselves. 

“There is a comfort, I guess, in con- 
sidering one’s self equal to a gentleman.” 

“Particularly if you could induce the 
ventleman to think the same.” ‘This was 
a point that seemed rather to disconcert 
our candidate for equality, who com- 
menced whistling and kicking his heels 
with redoubled energy. 

“Now,” said his tormentor, “ you have 
explained your notions of Canadian inde- 
pendence; be so good as to explain the 
machinery of your engine, with which you 
seem to be very well acquainted.” 

The man eyed my husband for a 
minute, half sulking, half pleased at 
the implied compliment on his skill, 
and, walking off to the — dlis- 
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cussed the management of it with con- 
siderable fluency, and from that time 
treated us with perfect respect. Le 
was evidently struck with my hushand’s 
reply to his question, put in a most dis- 
courteous tone, “Pray, what makes a 
centleman? I'll thank you to answer me 
that.” “Good manners and good educa- 
tion,” was the reply. “A rich man or a 
hieh-born man, if he is rude, ill-mannered, 
and jenorant, is no nore a gentleman than 
yourself,” 

Now, we put it to any one, whether 
the engineer who figures in the above 
sketch, advanced his real independence a 
single step by casting aside the claims of 
society, upon each one of its members, 
for the exercise of politeness? We wish 
that such examples were rare, or that: they 
were confined to the western hemisphere ; 
but we need not go to Canada to witness 
almost daily instances of the same mis- 
take, in which rudeness is evidently sct 
down for liberty, and politeness under- 
stood to mean servility. Such ideas are 
entirely erroneous, and, like all errors, 
result in mischievous consequences. 

True politeness, as we te eo it, 1s 
kindness and courtesy of feelmg brought 
into every-day exercise. It comprehends 
hearty good will towards everybody, 
thorough and constant good-humour, an 
easy deportment, and obliging manners. 
Every person who cultivates such feelings, 
and takes no pains to conceal them, will 
necessarily be polite, though he may not 
exactly know it; while, on the other 
hand, a man essentially morose and selfish, 
whatever may be his pretensions, must 
be very far from truly polite. Such 
persons often put us in mind of the fol- 


lowing dogerel :— 


“ There was a lady loved a swine, 
Honey ! says she, 
I'll give you a silver trouch ; 
Hunk! says he.” 
For do what you will, you ean rarely cet 
them beyond the expressive Hunk. — 
It is very true there are others whose 
position In society compels them to ob- 
serve certain rules of etiquette which 
pass for politeness. They bow or curtsey 
with decent ¢race; shake hands with the 
precise degree of vigour which the cir- 
cumstances of the case require; speak 
just at the right time and in the required 
manner, and smile with elegant pro- 
priety. Not a tone, nor a look, nor 2 
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cesture shall be out of place, nor a habit 
indulged which etiquette forbids; and 
yet there will be wanting, after all, the 
secret charm of sincerity and heart-kind. 
ness which these outward signs are jp. 
tended to represent ; and wanting which 
we have only the form, without the 
essence, of politeness. 

We would therefore recommeed fay 
beyond all the rules ever penned bya Ches. 
terfield, the cultivation of kind and loving 
feelings towards all men. We advise you, 
reader, to look upon every man you come 
in contact with as a brother, upon every 
woman as a sister. A// having claims 
upon you for respect, sympathy, forbear- 
ance, and help; and we engage to say, if 
you throw your heart and soul into this 
lesson, you will have made large advances 
towards the perfection of politeness; for 
“out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh ;” and the movements of 
the outward man follow faithfully the 
hidden springs of action within. 

There cannot be genuine politeness to 
any happy degree where there is not self- 
respect. It is this which imparts ease 
and confidence to our manners, and im- 
pels us, for our own sake, as well as for 
the sake of others, to behave becomingly 
as intelligent beings. We do not like 
the kind of politeness, falsely so called, 
which is too often instilled into the 
children of the poor by self-styled patrons 
and patronesses. They are taught to 
pay homage to wealth and station, as 
though wealth and station were the only 
virtues under heaven worth regard; 
while self-respect is nipped in the bud 
by the false assumption of their too conde- 
scending benefactors. Be all such in- 
jurious lessons consigned to oblivion! 
There are vastly too many of them, and 
just mm proportion as they exercise their 
pestilential influence over “the cottage 
homes of England,” may we expect to 
have an uncultivated and an uncivil pea- 
santry—selfish and cringing to a few, 
insolent and rude to the many, and over- 
hearing and boisterous in their own im- 
mediate sphere. But let the poor he 
led to feel that they have mind as well as 
body—that, . 


* The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
and they will feel also the claims of 
every felloy-creature upon them for 
kind-hearted politeness, 














fue shore of Rosendal, in Norway, 
was covered with peasant-women all im 
the most uniform garb, a black head-dress, 
of a peculiar shape, shirt-collars and 
neck-cloth, like men, black jackeis, and 
scarlet waistcoats. They looked like a 
regiment of soldiers. The gardens gave 
an idea of the mildness of the climate: 
nuts and apricots ripened in the open air. 
The weather, luckily, cleared up too, and 
allowed us to enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery, which presented something new 
io contemplate at every angle of the gulf, 
which resembled more a Swiss lake than 
a Norwegian fiord. Majestic mountains 
rose behind Rosendal, and extended in an 
irregular chain towards the north-east, 
forming the well-known range of the Folge- 
tonden; but the perpetual snow, from 
which they take their name (fonden), 
scarcely appears from below, as it lies on 
their flat summits, or is concealed by 
ucarer heights. We did not ascend these 
stupendous heights, but Professor Forbes 
did, and we extract an account of these 
remarkable snow-fields from his interesting 
work, premising that he started from 
Oevrehuus, at the very top of the Mo- 
ranger fiord. 

One difficulty connected with travel- 
ng in Norway is this, that the great 
variations in weather, and the frequent 
lecessity of sitting many hours in an 
open boat makes it absolutely necessary 
to carry a large stock of warm clothing, 
which becomes most burdensome when 
strictly pedestrian excursions intervene. 
Here there was no help. Our whole 
luggage must be carried across the snow- 
ield. Our host, with his son and daughter, 
undertook it. We thought that the 
virl had more than her share, whilst the 
boy, who was younger, was rather spared. 
They all used a rope, with a wooden 
runner upon it, such as they employ for 
collecting and carrying great bundles of 
hay. As all the arrangements were made 
with great deliberation and gravity on 
ihe part of the family, it was half-past 
six A.M. before we were ready to start. 

The little valley of Oevreluns, which 
continues the depression of the Moranger 
iord, is short and steep; but the lower 
part is remarkably verdant, and beauti- 
lully diversified by rock and wood. As 
we wound with our little train along the 
steep footpath, amongst the dewy mea- 
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dows, we met plenty of peasants intent, 
like those of Bondhuwus, on securing their 
annual harvest of hay. At length the way 
became very steep indeed, though a kind 
of track might be traced ail the way 
up to the borders of the snow, which is 
frequented by the few travellers who pass 
this way, and by some goatherds, who 
were already before us with their flocks 
on the hill-sides. The chief depression 
of the valley winds towards the south, 
but we kept right onwards in a perfect], 
straight line, east of the hamlet which 
we had left, which, with the fiord beyond, 
seemed, on looking back, still almost under 
our feet, when we had been laboriously 
ascending for three hours. We were 
obliged to march slowly on account of 
our heavily-laden attendants, and it was 
half-past ten when we reached the level 
of the snow. The aneroid barometer. 
which L had examined very frequently 
during the ascent—seemed still to act 
correctly; and from iis indication I 
obtained a height of 3700 feet above the 
hamlet of Oevrehuus, which is but little 
elevated (perhaps from 100 to 200 feet) 
above the sea. We rested a good 
while before entering on the “fond,” or 
snow-field, and our guides dined on their 
usual homely fare of fd brod and butter. 
We should have done well to follow their 
example, but I had much under-esti- 
mated the extent of our marcel over the 
snow, and the inconvenience of halting 
there. In fact, judging from the map of 
Munch (and, I believe, every other), it 
would appear as if Odde, on Sor fiord, 
whither we were bound, lay precisely op- 
posite to the Moranger fiord, on thie 
other side of the Folgefond. Had this 
been the case, we should only have had 
to cross the *‘ fond” in its narrowest di- 
mension, which is not great ; but the case 
is widely different—the track to be pur 
sued runs parallel to the chain along its 
highest ridge for a long way. On gaining 
the top of the acclivity, which we had 
in our view from the moment of leaving 
Oevrehuus, we entered, all at once, upon 
the table-land of the Folgefond, one sheet 
of bright, nearly level snow, which yet 
did not make itself visible by any overt 
(low on the side by which we had as- 
cended. 

I was naturally very curious to ex- 
amine what I had seen so often described 
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as these Norwegian plateaux. The snow, 
fortunately for us, was of very good 
consistence. Probably, new snow does 
not frequently fall in summer, for the 
general level is very little above the snow 
line. It is, for tlie most part, in the 
state of wcré, a term applied to the strati- 
fied slightly compressed snows of the 
higher Alps, before it is condensed into 
the crystalline ice of glaciers. The strati- 
fication here, however, is not particularly 
well marked. This #écé moulds itself 
to the greater or less inequalities of the 
lateau, forming large crevasses here and 
there; and the general form of the ground 
is trough-shaped—the two edges of the 
fond (east and west) being commonly 
higher than the centre, and the centre or 
trough inclining gently to the north. We 
kept the western heights (that is, the 
side by which we attained the snow), 
gradually ascending. One of the first 
objects I saw was a sma!l but true gla- 
cier of the second order, reposing on a 
rock having apparently a very moderate 
slope near the middle of the fond, and 
connected with one of the higher domes 
of snow to the N.-E.  [t appeared per- 
fectly normal, with intersecting crevasses 
(owing to the convexity of the surface 
on which it moved), somewhat like the 
dwarf glaciers of the Trelaporte at 
Chamouni. I think that bare rock, or 
at least. ground where snow melts, may 
be considered as almost asive gvd uur fora 
true glacier, whilst a zéé may or may not 
be so accompanied. Wherever we have 
this, with a good feeder or snow valley, 
and not too great an elevation, and even 
u very moderate slope, there a glacier 
forms as a matter of necessity. 1 after- 
wards saw many such in connexion with 
the Folgefond. 

Our course on the snow being such as I 
have already described, we had the troneh 
of the vécé on our left, whilst before us 
rose low domes of snow, of which, till we 
successively surmounted them, cach ap- 
peared to be the last. Such a progress 
is tedious, though not in the slightest 
degree difficult in fine weather; but in 
log or sleet it must be much otherwise, 
und in truth such passes are obviously 
the most dangerous in such circumstances 
—the monotony of the ground trying 
severely the iniclligence of the guide. As 
we walked along I heard the roar of a 
waterfall, as if from the snowy ravine on 
our left, and asked, with great surprise, 
it it were possible that a body of water 
could exist under such circumstances. 
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But in truth it was only the sound of a 
very distant cataract (probably the Skege. 
dalsfoss on the farther side of the Sor 
fiord), carried to the ear by a fitful gust 
of the now rising storm. The highest 
point we reached is called Folgefonds oer 
(or ear). My aneroid barometer had 
ceased to indicate correctly, owing to a 
defect of the reacting spring, but as 
nearly as I could estimate, our elevation 
was now 4450 feet above the sea. The 
thermometer was forty-four degrees; the 
sky was lowering, but the distance clear 
towards the Hardanger field, where the 
horizon was occupied by many dark and 
wild mountains, streaked with masses of 
snow, the relies of the past winter, which 
yet did not form united snow masses, and 
consequently had a peculiarly dreary and 
unpicturesque aspect. We were as yet 
little more than half-way across the fond, 
and the cravings of hunger in my com- 
panion and myself became almost irre- 
sistible. Our guides, however, eyeing the 
coming storm, positively refused to halt in 
the inidst of the waste, and our provisions 
were packed up in one of the bags which 
they carried. I suffered simply from 
hunger; but my companion, less inured 
to such fatieues, felt his strength giving 
way, and having exhausted such trifling 
stimulants as we had about us, his case 
began to assume an alarming aspect, and 
his exhaustion and disposition to sleep so 
great, that I insisted on Swale stopping 
and unpacking the provisions where we 
stood. I then opened one of Mr. Gillon’s 
excellent cases of preserved meat, which 
my friend ate with appetite, and an im- 
mediate recovery of the energy which was 
fast subsiding. Rain began to fall before 
we extricated ourselves thankfully from 
the snow, and began a rude and fatiguing 
descent upon the village of Tockheim on 
the Sor fiord, but the view was too ver- 
tical to be pleasing. When at last, wet 
and weary, we reached the outskirts of 
the little hamlet, a most characteristic 
scene took place. Our guide, his son and 
daughter, deliberately halted by a stream, 
and proceeded to perform their toilet, 
that they might present themselves with 
an external appearance befitting their re- 
spectability to the strangers or acquain- 
tances of ‘Tockheim. Remonstrance, my 
companion told me, would be altogether 
useless, and when gently tried, was rather 
rudely repelled. These worthy folks, 
although they unquestionably found our 
baggage a somewhat oppressive burthen, 
had loaded themselves besides with vari- 
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ous articles of dress which were now put 
in requisition, and they entered the vil- 
lage with an air certainly very unlike their 
way-worn appearance a short time previ- 
ously. We then crossed the head of the 
Sor fiord in a boat to the comfortable inn 
at Odde, or rather Bustetun, for Odde is 
the name of the church guly. 

To return to our more humble proceed- 
ings: it was Sunday, and boats laden with 
peasants in their best clothes were moving 
about on the surface of the water, and 
lent life and animation to this charming 
scene of water, mountains, and rocks, 
with huts picturesquely perched among 
the trees, and here and there a torrent 
rolling down from above in one or in a 
series of cascades.* At noon we landed 
at Utne, a hamlet grouped in the green 
acclivities of the Soer fiorden, and whose 
pleasant site attracted us almost invo- 
juntarily. We first wituessed here the 
manner in which the peasants catch the 
salmon in the fiords, A kind of rude 
scalfolding of trunks of trees projects 
over the water of the fiord at a very con- 
siderable height above its level. It is 
placed at the outlet of some stream or 
rivulet, which salmon frequent to spawn. 
A man stands for hours in his high look- 
out, watching intently till he sees a fish 
beneath him, when he raises, by means of 
a counterpoised lever, a net which secures 
the fish. 

Our next landing-place was at Ullens- 
vang, whose pastor received the royal 
party at the head of a population of some 
three or four thousand peasants and boat- 
men, of all sexes and ages, gathered 
together to welcome their young monarch. 
In such a crowd there was no wanting of 
costumes and types, and the girls, instead 
of murmuring at being sketched, took a 
pleasure in standing for their portraits, 
and even disputed among themselves for 
priority. It was thus that we were en- 
abled to obtain so capital a representation 
of the cap of the Hardanger peasant, 
which is of thick blue cloth, embroidered, 
aud rises like a sort of flat horseshoe 
above the head, the cloth being stretched 


* Forbes says of one of these falls: “A 
little way up the Moranger fiord, on the right 
hand, we pass a waterfall of extreme beauty at 
Fureberg. Besides numerous leaps, it presents 


the most splendid sheet of white foam which I 
have seen, literally clothing a precipice (for, 
says the author of Modern Painters, a waterfall, 
if united and extended, is drapery, as much as 
“ilk or woollen stuff is) of immense superficial 
area, with its ever-changing 
(rapery.” 
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over a frame of some sort to give it that 
figure. The dress is of the same material, 
very neatly embroidered with red and 
white on the breast, arms, and waist. 

The old men, with scarlet waistcoats 
decorated with great silver buttons, and 
their jackets without sleeves, reminded us 
of the costune of the age of Louis XLV. 
We were enabled to secure a portrait 
which might do for that of John Bond- 
huus, Forbes’ guide over the Folgetond, 
und whom he describes as a most pic- 
turesque figure, very tall and once mus- 
cular, but still erect, and with a com- 
manding, yet mild and sombre, expression 
of countenance. 

A violin was called into play, and soon 
the villagers, who were joined by a whole 
bevy of young ladies in white dresses, 
began to dance upon the greensward in 
front of the presbytery. The daughters 
of the ministers mingled here in this 
dance with the peasants, and the group 
framed in by mountains was quite idyllic. 
‘The king, delighted with the sports and 
with the people, had also in store for 
them an wnexpected pleasure. He pro- 
posed to the ministers and to their fami- 
lies, as well as to the more influential 
inhabitants, to spend the evening on 
board the steamer, the V7/a7, a proposal 
which they aecepted with enthusiasm. 
The gladness was universal, and the 
ladies, having secured their shawls, hur- 
ried away to the shore, and, embarking 
in boats, the steamer put off to the sound 
of military music. The air being fresh, 
permission to dance was graciously given, 
and as soon availed of, whilst the elderly 
people partook of tumblers of punch. 
‘The king, who had in his cabin some 
flowers from Christiania, gallantly offered 
them in exchange to the young ladies for 
flowers of Ullensvang. At length, alter 
a stroll amid these lake and mountain 
beauties of some two or three hours’ 
duration, night having come on, the fes- 
tivities were brought to a close by a 
discharge of fireworks, to the infinite 
delight of the peasants, who had never 
witnessed anything of the kind, and the 
expression of whose physiognomies, when 
lit up by blie fire and Roman candles, 
was most, amusing to contemplate. The 
parishioners of Ullensvang will long re- 
member the pleasures of that evening. 

‘the same scenes witnessed under dil- 
ferent aspects, various circumstances, or 
even peculiar frames of mind, may pro- 
dace very different impressions. Mr. 
Wyndham navigated the Hardanger fiord 
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under untoward circumstances of bad 
weather, and premising that he returned 
to the splendid country at the head of 
the fiord after visiting Bergen, and ex- 
plored the wonders of the Voring oss 
at the same time, we will Jom company, 
under somewhat singular circumstances, 
with the last-named traveller at Sandvig, 
from whence he had proceeded to his first 
hear hunt. 

The rain next morning was still falling 
in torcents, and the wind blew such a 
gale as to preclude ail possibility of ven- 
turing upon the fiord. This was a great 
mortification, as we had intended start- 
ing early in a boat up the fiord. The 
hoatmen assured us that to attempt to 
leave in such weather would be perfect 
madness; and, as the only means of tra- 
velling was by water, on account of the 
precipitous sides of the fiord, we were 
doomed to spend the greater part of the 
day in looking out of the window at the 
rain and the magpies on the apple-trees. 

‘Towards the afternoon the wind, slightly 
abating, gave us some hopes; and we 
determined, if possible, io start without 
further delay. But our plans had now 
been changed, on aceount of the bad 
weather, and we resolved, instead of 
visiting the kolgefoud at Bondehuus, and 
other places of interest on the fiord, 
eoncluding with the Voring Foss, the 
highest. waterfall but one in Europe, to 
go straight to the end of the fiord, and 
thence with all speed to the upper parts 
of the Songe tiord, where we hoped to 
reach a drier climate. 

But it was very diflicult to find boat- 
men to accompany us ; for they all steadily 
refused to go at any price. At last, how- 
ever, we were fortunate enough to secure 
the services of two men as far as the 
ide, at the head of a branch inlet, called 
the Gravens fiord. Late in the afternoon 
we walked down to the landing-place, 
and bidding farewell to our kind friends, 
lay down on the hay at the bottom of 
the boat. Wrapped in our macintosh 
coats, and with a large india-rubber sheet 
—seven feet long by four broad—drawn 
over us, we prepared to defy the torrents 
ot ram. In another instant the sail was 
run up and the boat was dashing along 
over the waves. 7 r 

Norwegian boats are peculiarly built ; 
they are almost flat-bottomed, low amid- 
slups, but rising high at stem and stern in 
a sharp curve, both being exactly similar. 
rhe rudder is curved to {it the stern, and 
very narrow; but the want of breadth is 
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compensated by the depth to which jt 
descends into the water: in a transverse 
direction, through a hole in the top of it, 
is fixed one end of a flat piece of wood 
about a foot long, to the other end of 
which a stick, of about a yard in length, 
is attached by a couple of iron loops or 
staples. ‘This stick the coxswain holds 
in his hand under his arm, steering the 
boat by merely moving the stick longi. 
tudinally backwards and forwards. The 
ordinary mode of steering with a tiller 
would be impracticable, the steersman’s 
seat being placed rather far forward; so 
that the end of the. tiller would be often 
far beyond the side of the boat, and quite 


out of reach. One advantage of the Nor. 


wegian plan is that the coxswain need 
never move his body in the smallest 
degree, whatever may be the position of 
the rudder. 

The wind, though less violent than it 
had been in the forenoon, was still blow- 
ing hard; and, even before leaving the 
comparatively calm waters of the bay, 
two or three sharp squalls rushed upon 
us—a foretaste only of what we should 


experience on the open fiord. Beyond 


ihe point of the island could be seen 


white-crested waves rolling angrily along.. 


The aspect of the weather was very 
threatening, and, in reality, we would 
gladly have returned to Sandvig. 
Immediately on leaving the shelter of 
the island, up went the bows of the boat 
—then followed a lurch, and a wave dash- 
ing against the side, though cleverly 
avoided by the coxswain, showered a 
drenching spray over the little craft. 
The wind, fortunately, was favourable 
for the direction in which we were 
going; and the main and foresail being 


well tilled, the boat bounded rapidly over: 


the waves. 

The duties of the sailors were no sine- 
cures, the frequent occurrence of squalls 
requiring great watchfulness. One man 
steered and managed the main sheet; 
while the other, sitting by the mast, held, 
im one hand, the peak halliards (or rope 
lor hoisting the sail), and, in the other, 
arope attached to the peak by which it 
could be lowered at any instant. No 
sooner was a squall observed sweeping 
over the waves, than the main-sail was 
hauled rapidly down, and held firmly till 
the gust had rushed past and all imme- 
diate danger was over. 

_ The peasants were fine, dauntless 
fellows, and worked well and decisively 
together as they whistled and sang de- 
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spite of the storm. One of these was 
tle man who had accompanied me on the 
previous day, and from him we gained 
some information about the result of the 
bear-hunt. Bruin had not been seen by 
any one, having, he remarked, probably 
taken alarm at the guns which the people 
of the sceters had been constantly firimg 
both by day and night, and decamped to 
jnore peaceable valleys. 

By the shore in some places, at the 
mouths of rivers, we saw high scaffolds 
overhanging the fiord; on these, when 
the salmon begin to ascend the rivers, a 
peasant takes his position, watching a 
uet below, which he draws suddenly up 
as the fish pass over. Three or four 
large ducks, at one time, came sailing 
over the boat within easy shot; but the 
guns being well covered up and protected 
trom the rain, the birds passed by unhurt. 

As evening drew on, the storm seemed 
rather to increase, and some terrific 
squalls tried the nerve and vigilance of 
the boatmen to the fullest extent; and, 
so threatening was the aspect of the sky, 
that it was determined at once to make 
for land, and run the boat ashore at the 
lirst habitation that could be seen. About 
un hour afterwards we landed at a small 
jetty, near a neat little cottage, whence 
aman, on seeing our approach, came out 
and kindly assisted us in carrying the 
haggace up from the boat. 

What a delight it was to be once more 
safe on dry land after four hours on the 
boisterous fiord. Entering the cottage, 
we were shown into a large room, rendered 
insupportably hot by a close stove. Ata 
loom a woman was sitting at work, busily 
employed in weaving the thick coloured 
blankets used as bed-covers, and also in 
the boats. Weaving being one of the 
chief in-door occupations of the Nor- 
Wegian peasant women, scarcely a cottage 
or farm-house is to be met with which 
docs not possess a loom. 

Although we had brought with us all 
our baggage, we had not yet inquired 
Whether we could be accommodated for 
the night, having hitherto been so much 
vccupied in getting under shelter. How- 
ever, no difficulty was made, and we were 
wt once shown into an uninhabited room 
on the ground-floor. 

in one corner of the apartment stood 
abed. Beside this was a chest of drawers 
wud three large wooden boxes, painted 
blue and red, on which were inscribed the 
naines of the persons under whose aus- 
pices they had been built, and also the 
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date of structure. In these trunks 
which, almost three feet high, three broad, 
and five long, the peasants stow away 
their valuable goods and chattels; and 
the construction of one of these recep- 
tacles is probably an event in a peasant’s 
life. In one corner stood a pile of flad- 
brod (literally flat bread), the food of the 
country. It is made of fine barley meal, 
not of oatmeal, still less coarse oatmeal. 
I never even saw oatmeal in Norway, 
though I often asked for it; and was 
always told, without exception, that flad- 
brod was made of barley meal. Flad- 
brod is baked (in thin circular cakes of 
about two feet in diameter; and, as it 
will keep for a great length of time, there 
is usually a large quantity in stock, kept 
in store-houses, or, failing them, in any 
large unoccupied room. Wheaten bread, 
excepting in the chief towns,such as Cliris- 
tiania or Bergen, is never met with; but 
the peasants make rye-bread, which they 
bake in small loaves, or rather large rolls, 
and distinguish them by the name of 
kage-brod, or cakebread. 

Supper was our first consideration 
after installing ourselves in our new quar- 
ters. Wheaten bread and a picce of 
bacon from our provision box, placed 
upon enamelled iron plates, were laid out 
on one of the big boxes; and tea having 
been made in the little teapot belonging to 
our camp-kettle, which contained besides 
plates, cups, knives, forks, and spoons, 
we sat down cheerfully to our meal. 

After supper we drew lots for the bed, 
which fell to me; but the inmates of the 
cottage; happened just then to enter, and 
finding, to their great astonishment, that 
we were preparing another sleeping-place 
upon the floor, most good-naturedly sup- 
plied us with another mattress. 

Next morning, to our great joy, the 
fiord was quite calm, and we hastily pre- 
pared for a start. In return for the 
night’s lodging we gave the cottagers 
haifa dollar, or 2s. 3d., with which they 
were greatly pleased ; and before leaving, 
I purchased one of the coloured blankets 
for four dollars, or about 18s. of English 
money. The boatmen, on hearing the 
price, gravely shook their heads, leaving 
me to suppose that I had been {greatly 
imposed upon; but I found that the usual 
value had only been exceeded by half a 
dollar, which was not by any means re- 
eretted, as the blanket afterwards proved 
of essential use. 

The wind, though it had greatly abated, 
fortunately still continued to blow from 
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the same quarter ; and we glided rapidly 
up the sombre tiord. But the weather 
was far from settled, for soon after our 
departure the rain began again to fall. 
At intervals the sun, breaking through 
the dense mass of overhanging cloud, im- 
parted to the scenery a more cheerful 
aspect than it had hitherto worn; but 
still the mists floated along the tops of the 
cliffs, apparently resolved that the beau- 
ties of the fiord should not be disclosed. 
On the whole, I must confess that the 
fiords of Norway did not fulfil my ex- 
pectations ; for, though exceedingly beau- 
tiful, they become, after a time, very 
monotonous. 

The great abundance of water in this 
district was very striking, reminding one 
of the Pyrenees: foaming cascades poured 
down the rocks in all directions; some 
were of very considerable size, giving 
audible intimations of their presence; 
while others, discernible only by a white 
streak, which, frequently reaching im one 
unbroken line from the summit of the 
cliffs to the green waves of the fiord, bore 
more resemblance to a long thread than a 
stream of water. 

On nearing the point where the fiord 
separates into two branches, one of which 
leads to Fide, near Graven, and the other 
to Utne, the sun broke through the clouds, 
and seemed to promise better weather. 
For a moment we hesitated whether we 
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should take the right-hand branch to 
Utne, and prosecute our old plan of visit. 
ing the Voring Foss; but, on more delj- 
berate consideration, we again abandoned 
that excursion and continued our course 
towards the Gravens fiord. The wind by 
this time had almost subsided, and we 
were obliged to lower the mast and get 
out the oars. ‘The tide running out 
caused a strong current, and the boat 
being heavy, the remaining six miles were 
but slowly accomplished. 

This part of the fiord was much grander 
than any that we had hitherto seen; and 
the rocks, rising perpendicularly to an 
immense height, were partly covered with 
beautiful birch-trees. Numerous sea- 
culls skimming over the calm fiord, con- 
trasted, as they soared gaily in the air, 
with the solemn grandeur of the scene, 
At last arrived at Kide, at the end of the 
Gravens fiord, we disembarked; and as 
soon as the baggage had been removed 
from the boat, we paid the boatman, re- 
ceiving in return the customary shake of 
the hand. Shaking hands after receiving 
payment is the invariable custom of the 
Norwegian peasant ; it indicates a kindly 
feeling, and is as much as to say that the 
receiver has had a favour conferred upon 
him in being employed, for which as well 
as for the money he wishes to thank the 
giver. 
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CHAPTER XL, 


SPECKS ON THE SUN. 

Barry O'Byrne required no brandy on 
the day that made Laura Bray his wife, 
nor did the bells ring him to the verge of 
madness. ‘There was not quite such a 
large assemblage to see these as had been 
gathered together to witness his former 
nuptials. But there was a brillianey— 
things went off with an éc/a/ that had 
been wanting on the other occasion, when 
the bride, and her bower-maidens, and 
priest, and lady, had all been compelled 
io wait in a mortifying uncertainty for 
ihe bridegroom, “ who was not there” in 
timie. 

Vyvyan had risen superior to the de- 
struction of his own hopes in so magna- 
nimous a manner, that it made pcople 
think it rather a noble and desirable thing 
to be « man of shallow feelings. ‘ She’s 
refused nie twice; let me be your best 
man, Barry, for I shouid like to see the 
last of her as Miss Bray,” he said, afew 
days before the marriage. Barry told 
him that it should be so with all his 
heart if Laura liked. And Laura, when 
she heard of it, pronounced it “very 
nice, and characteristic of Vyvyan to a 
degree.” So the piece of self-abnegation 
was accepted in exactly the same spirit 
in which it was offered. 

Laura had dreaded that on her own 
wedding-day her memories would be 
painfully keen of that former one of his 
which had been the precursor of —such 
woe and wearing anxiety. But happily 
for her, when it came, she experienced 
the truth of that assertion of the bright- 
ness of the past coming down to us more 
vividly than the wretchedness of it. She 
had memories of that bygone day cer- 
tainly ; but they were not the bitter ones 
se had anticipated. She remembered how 
Barry had told her that, had “ she willed 
it so, he would have worn another look on 
his wedding-day.” And she also remem- 
hered how gently and lingeringly he 
had clasped her hand when he was telling 
her that “not even to her could Vesper 


be lent.’’ And these remembrances were 
far from bitter to the bride. 

Weddings are all very much alike— 
chaos and champagne are the predomi- 
nant features at them all. If they take 
place in the country there is often a strong 
element of charity infused into the pro- 
gramme, in the shape of a group of con- 
scious little girls in:a uniform of blue 
serge and flannel list tippets, who are 
brought to the surface for the sake of 
spoiling the bride’s white boots, by) 
showering roses in her path. Therefore 
my readers shall be spared a minute de- 
scriptionof the bouquets and bridesmaids, 
and clergy and company and champagne 
that were got together to assist im making 
Barry and Laura man and wife. 

He had a feeling against coming from 
Greystoke—from the scene of his misery, 
from the home where his heart had never 
been—to the commencement of his hap- 
piness. Greystoke was too fraught with 
recollections that were repugnant to hii 
for it to be a blithe starting-point on his 
marriage morn. Feeling this, he re- 
solved that he would not start from 1. 
He was glad that he had had the feeling 
when he told Laura the day before that 
he ‘‘meant to take up his quarters at tlic 
barracks,” for Laura bent her head down 
on his shoulder at once, and said that 
she was ‘‘so glad,” in a_ passionately 
pleased tone that told him the thought of 
his coming from Greystoke had been re- 
pugnant to her also. 

He had said nothing to Laura about 
that visit Kate had implored him to pay 
with his bride to the home she had made 
in Florence. He knew that his regard 
for the young widow was no warmer than 
a brother’s, but he knew also that Laura 
was aware that another regard had ex- 
isted, and as he had unavoidably given 
her many pangs, he swore to refrain from 
ever again giving her cause for the idlest 
one. But when they were married— 


when she had been his wife ten minutes, 
and they were driving back to The Friars, 
Laura let him know how full and com- 
lete and trustful a thing her love was. 
She knelt down in the carriage, and 
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would not let him raise her, but clung to 
him with an adoring devotion that made 
him feel that to be the slave of this 
woman who had cast herself at his feet 
in her passion of loving humility, would 
be a fine fate. ‘My darling,” he said, 
«thank God that He has given you to 
me at last! My darling, what can I do 
or say that will make you know my 
love ?”’ 

“Would it please you to take me to 
Florence and see me friends with Kath- 
leen, and let me show you that I’m not 
jealous of her now, Barry?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Would it please you?” he said. 
“ God knows, though I'd be happy always 
to sce her or to do her a service if I 
could, it shall never be at the cost of 
your lightest wish.” 

“ But Ido wish it, Barry,” she said— 
“honestly [ wish it.” 

She wished it more presently when 
she went in and found a box that had 
arrived while she was away, addressed to 
* Mrs. Barry O'Byrne.” It contained a 
set of cameos and a letter from Kathleen 
—just such a frank, cordial letter as 
Kathleen’s perfect tact taught her would 
be pleasant to the heart of the bride, 
who had been jealous of her once. 

Mrs. Barry O’Byrne took the cameos 
with the sort of magnanimous gratitude 
a conqueror might experience should the 
deposed king of the country forward the 
Crown jewels which he had carried off 
With his compliments and best wishes. 

Barry was of greater value and impor- 
tance in the eyes of his wife than crown 
or kingdom could have been, for he was 
her world, her life, the all-in-all to one 
of the warmest hearts that ever beat. 
But she liked this recognition of her right 
to nim on the part of the one who had 
been deposed; it showed her that good 
feeling towards her hero lived still in the 
heart of the woman who had lost his love. 
And Laura would have deemed it only 
mcet and right for all the world to feel 
well towards Barry O’ Byrne. 

dt may be questioned why this man, 
‘hose foibles, though I have not set them 
down in malice, I have certainly not ex- 
tenuated, should be found worthy of such 
entire worship. He was no worse, and 
perhaps not much better, than the majo- 
——— a _ “No hero, but a 
an sul loving thee,” is generally f{ 
sullicient to the ‘i a ei se 
loving, and liable to error pi oper 

tOV ED ; pen- 
hearted, generous, extravagant, and over 


easily led by impulses that were not al. 
ways good. ‘These were some of his 
characteristics, and if they rendered him 
unworthy of the love of the purest, no. 
blest, best of women, with whom shall 
we wed our daughters ? and how may we 
dare to hope that our sons shall win 
perfect women ? 
~ He had his faults. I, his historian, to 
whom those faults are patent, do not 
care to deny that on many occasions 
the actions of my hero were reprehensible, 
If any will blame me for giving the pro- 
minent place in these pages to such a man 
—if any will deem me wrong for con- 
ducting finally to happiness, wealth, and 
the fullest realization of love, one who was 
unstable and erred with frequency, L can 
only answer that I strive to depict what 
I see in the world. He had his faults, and 
[ have bared them all. He was quick to 
fecl, and too prone to act on what he felt; 
but then how keenly he felt the glow of 
friendship and the softer flame of love. 
He was long in learning that prudent, 
cautious, self-control is wisdom’s root; 
but if he had learnt the lesson before 
starting in life he would have been a cal- 
culating, unemotional young man, and no 
hero to me. Our sympathies, happily, 
cannot be all given to the man who com- 
bines the beauty of Antinous with the 
strength of Jove, and who is at once 
ductile as an infant and determined as 
an athlete. They may exist, these 
herocs whom we have all met with so 
often in print, but it is in some rarified 
social atmosphere to which I have no 
access. 
At any rate, if my apologies fail to m- 
duce my readers to look leniently upon 
this young Irishman whose impulses were 
not always blameless, Laura Bray was 
quite satisfied that she was the happiest 
woman in the world, as she sat there and 
listened, with joyful eyes and cheeks that 
were flushed with pride, to the speeches 
well-meaning iene insisted on making 
at the breakfast. She had achieved her 
fate, and she rejoiced in it with a joy that 
was too pure and thorough to make the 
smallest effort at concealinent. During 
the dreary days of his married life— 
during the more dreadful ones of what 
she deemed her desertion, she had never 
done the love that was a good thing i 
itself the injustice of declaring that it 
was the ofispring of her salad days. 
There had been no greenness in that judg- 
ment of the heart which had decreed that 
life would be a purgatory or worse, and 

















jeaven 10 heaven, without him. And now 
that she was his wife, elected by him 
to that proudest post he could offer 
her before the world, Laura was re- 
strained by no well-bred conventionalities 
from showing how proud and exalted, 
and lacking in nothing that was good, 
that fate was. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry O'Byrne went 
away to Ireland to spend their honey- 
moon amongst his own people on his 
own place. Laura liked resuscitating 
the past, and being fully conscious that 
Barry had found something in life sweeter 
than love’s young dream, interrogated 
him freely on the subject of Kathleen. 
In fact, Mrs. O’ Byrne taught him not to 
shrink from any associations he might 
have about the locality in connexion with 
the countess, and so gave him no chance 
of hallowing them. Many things are 
made sacred by silence that would be 
found uncommonly prosaic and wnin- 
teresting if openly talked about. 

Miss Thynne and her mamma, having 

hound the earl to the performance of his 
vows in every conceivable way, had de- 
parted for Richmond taking Lord kil- 
corran In their train, in order that he 
might be at hand to be married at a 
moment’s notice, when the dresses were 
ready. So Drumleyne was deserted and 
open to the inspection of visitors. aura 
insisted on going to see it for the 
sake of the contrast the visit would offer 
to her mind to the last one she had paid 
there, when she rode the big hunter to 
her discomfort, only to hear of the earl’s 
death. 
_ While she was at Drumleyne stand- 
ing in the room that had been Kate’s, 
the young wife of Kate’s old lover 
told him that before he took her to 
Hlorence he must pay the only honour to 
Kathleen that it was left for him to pay 
now. 

“You must have the tombstone that 
Was put up to the memory of that woman 
who nearly wrecked your peace and 
Kathleen’s fame, taken down, Barry, and 
one with the name of ‘Agnes Ferrars’ 
on it substituted. You must not leave a 
letter unchiselled that will tell the truth 
wbout her ;” and Barry agreed that to do 
so would only be meet and right, and his 
bounden duty, since every one else had 
neglected it. 

They did not bore themselves during 
iheir sojourn at O’Byrne Castle as people 
«re cynically declared to do generally if 
left to themselves in the early days before 
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each is well broken in to the other’s 
idiosyncrasies. aura was fraught witli 
adoration for her husband, but for all that 
she was not exacting. She was too 
full of vitality, of the fulness of perfec 
health and happiness, to look dreary and 
to find it dull, even when he left her on 
damp days to go out coursing. She felt 
a genuine interest in his pursuits, and 
could endure that he should follow them 
without her; and she never marred his 
enjoyment of them by allusions to the 
solitude enforced upon her. It was a 
dull season, and a wet season in reality, 
but all was sunshine and mirth of the 
brightest, broadest order in the heart of 
Mrs. O’ Byrne. 

It imparted additional interest to his 
kennel, and gave a higher value to his 
horses, to have his young wife follow him 
to his inspection of the one, and watch 
with him the exercising of the other 
every day. I havé said that she was a 
true English girl in this, that she loved 
horses and dogs for their own sakes, and 
now she liked them better than ever for 
his. It would have maddened him to see 
aught of a horsey air come over his wife 
when she entered the stables. But about 
Laura there was something so feminine, 
that the contrast between the techni- 
calities she used with understanding and 
the ladylike way and tone in which she 
used them was delightful. 

It was a sight that the young man 
sighed his mother was not alive to wit- 
ness, that one of his bright young wife 
going off with him when the weather was 
line enough for her to ride. She would 
never have her horse brought round to 
the front of the house, but insisted on 
starting from the yard ashe did, when he 
went without her. It was a picture that 
was very pleasant to his heart and taste, 
that one of Mrs. O’Byrne coming through 
the side door by which she gained access 
to the territory of grooms and horses and 
dogs, in her dark-blue habit and well- 
shaped riding-hat. Mountebank was a 
tall horse—so tall that when she stood 
by his side she could but just touch the 
crutch—but his height was not the 
smallest obstacle to her mounting him 
with ease and rapidity. Her progress 
from the ground to the saddle was one 
of those smooth momentary things that 
look mere trifles through skill. And her 
management of Mountebank was the 
same. Indeed her triumph over the 


horse was the means by which Tim 
Sullivan was finally brought round to 
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look with eyes of affection upon the 
young lady who had taken his master 
from Miss Kate. 

All the region round about came to 
have a vast admiration for the gentle- 
looking woman who had such indomitable 
courage in the saddle. She was always 
neat and trim and perfectly appointea, 
and admirably unflurried; and yet she 
never turned from anything that her 
husband looked like taking, and never 
punished her horse. She won golden 
opinions long before the people knew 
her by just doing what looked well in 
their Celtic eyes easily and cleverly, and 
hy being always bright and sunny as a 
May morning. They took the rest for 
cranted with a discrimination that is 
almost sccoud-sight, and deemed rightly 
enough that she who was so gentle and 
considerate, so little monopolizing and 
so judicious in these early bridal days, had 
been chosen with diserction to be Lady 
of O'Byrne. Ifa sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
be the remembrance of happier things, it 
is no less true that the joy of a joyful 
present receives an additional depth of 
tone trom the occasional recollections 
that will obtrude of a miserable past. 
And this is specially the case when the 
past has been somewhat similar in in- 
cidents. Mr. O’Byrne marvelled now 
how he could have borne it when he had 
heen at O'Byrne before with his first 
wife. Now, come to her when he would, 
there was always a warm weleome—a 
welcome that was more than warm—but 
never a word of reproach for the absence 
that had made that welcome so pas- 
sionately eager. When he compared 
these returns with those of old, he thanked 
God for many things, aud marvelled how 
he had borne it. 

And the contrast between then and 
now was, oh, so broadly sweet that none 
could choose but mark it. The coming 
home of old had always been celebrated 
by a shower of very cross-questioning 
falling upon him at once from the lips of 
the poor woman who, finding she could 
not make his happiness, had, with a 
beautiful feeling not wholly unnatural to 
her sex, resolved upon making his misery. 
tle had been wont in those days to envy 
the horse that he left standing in his stall 
all by himself. But now the truth of 
that dictum of its not being good for 
man to be alone was brightly visible to 
him as Laura would come forward, no 
querulous domestic detective anxious 


only to know the when and how and why 


aud what of his absence—but a bright 
embodiment of the spirit of joy at that 
absence being over. 

The chain that the beautiful love of his 
boyhood had woven about his heart would 
have bound him in less pleasant links 
than those which were around him now. 
Kathleen was not a woman to kneel 
at any man’s feet, and to feel that the 
loving pressure of his hand upon her 
head was better than a bishop’s benedie- 
tion: but Laura would so kneel and 
feel, and Barry O’ byrne was quick to 
confess that the less grandly displayed 
love was the pleasantest. Kathleen 
would have had him at her feet most 
probably ; and men are less agile in 
getting up again than women, 

When the specified month of sojourn 
in Ireland was expired—when the false 
tribute to the memory of the late earl’s 
perjured first wife was taken down, and 
they had seen the new stone raised in its 
place, the O’Byrnes started for the villa 
on the banks of the Arno. 


“ Ah me! the women free from faults 
Have beds beneath the willow,” 


ou the authority of the writer of velvet 
rhymes. And therc is more than a 
soupcon of truth in the sentiment. “ Per- 
(ect women nobly planned” are snares 
and delusions—creatures of unpractical 
by-gone poets’ brains—things which are 
not upon this earth any more ; and well 
that it should be so, for where would 
they find them fitting mates? 
Laura, my frank-faced favourite, who 
won the suffrages of all who had eyes to 
see and hearts to feel, was no “ perfect 
woman.” Still the man who won her 
from the rest of this world of folly and 
sin was rarely fortunate in his genera- 
tion. But she was not quite “free from 
faults:” for instance, she committed 
the grievous error of deceiving one of 
the truest hearts that ever beat—her 
own. 
Mrs. Barry O’Byrne had been ecstatic 
on the subject of the Dowager Countess 
of Kileorran since her own happy 
marriage. She had told herself and 
Barry that “she longed to see Kathleen, 
and that she should love her as a sister.” 
Barry had kissed her, and believed her 
assertion, and she had believed it her- 
self. But now that they had started 
for the villa on the banks of the Arno 
her heart quailed, and she began to wish 
that she had not been quite so urgent 
for that meeting with the beautiful 
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woman who could play the part of bless- 
ing, banshee, or bane with equal facility. 

‘She was not a woman free “from 
faults :” she feared that he might regret 
that his choice had fallen upon » her when 
he compared her with the brilliant rose 
that had bloomed upon his boyhood. 
She remembered how Madame D’Amant 
had fascinated her—a woman—and as 
such, so far more reticent of admiration 
than a man; and as she remembered this 
she did reeret that she should have 
been such an active agent in subjecting 
Barry to the ordeal he must infallibly 
undergo in Kate’s house and presence. 
In short, she suffered the demon jealousy 
to enter into her soul, and he wrung it 
well, It may be that the brain softens 
under the influence of jealousy ; at all 
events, trifles assume a gigantic impor- 
tance in the hitherto well- rezulated mind, 
that savours strongly of madness. Every 
speech that unconscious Barry made now 
relative to Kathleen, plunged swords into 
Laura’s heart and soul. She strove not 
to betray to him what she was feeling, 
and she sueceeded in subduing all out- 
ward sign of her excruciating mental 
tortures, and only leading him to suppose 
that she was feeling generally unwell ; 
which supposition made him more anxious, 
naturally, to reach Kathleen’s home, 
where Laura would be well tended— 
which anxiety made Laura worse. 

“T wish to God we were at Florence!” 
he said fondly to her, when they were ce. 
voute from Marseilles ; and aie 
judgment was perverted to the degree of 


thinking that he sighed to be there for. 


the sake of another than herself. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


A LOVING GUARD. 


Kate could nearly forget her buried 
dead; they never haunted her here un- 
pleasantly: ‘Firenze la gentile,” the 
flower of fair cities and city of fair 
flowers, was the very home for such a 
woman. This place—where the lower 
classes even, on the authority of one who 
has daguerreotyped Florence well, “ how- 
ever dishonest and insincere they may be, 
are never brutal, and rarely vulgar,”’—ac- 
corded well with all her most cherished 
tastes, and made life very sweet to 
her. 

From her freshest girlhood the Coun- 
tess of Kilcorran, whatever she might 
have done to others, had never deceived 





s? 


herself. She had been an apt pupil for 
years to a silken-voiced priest, who had 
taught her that life was a block of marble, 
which it behoved each one to sculpture 
into the fairest thing he could conceive. 
She had taken this doctrine to heart be- 
fore she went back to Ireland, and had 
deemed it an easy one to carry out with 
such effective implements as her beauty 
and grace. Love marred her plan for 
a time, and the votary of the saintly 
Sybarite’s creed pledged herself to be- 
come the wile of a nearly ruined Irish 
gentleman. For awhile she blinded her- 
self to the ruggedness of the Jot that 
would be hers as the mistress of a dila- 
pidated castle, or in the circumscribed 
space of a dragoon captain’s quarters— 
only for awhile—only while her lover was 
by her side. When he left she deceived 
herself no longer, and thongh her heart 
bled to lose Barry, her taste revolted 
at the lot Barry could offer. 

We have seen how she faltered and fel! 
away, and finally nearly sent him to per- 
dition by marrying the earl; we have seen 
how her womanly. weakness then stepped 
in and caused her to commit error after 
error, making her lenient when she should 
have ‘been stern, and tender when it be- 
hoved her to be as adamant. We have 
secn how Nemesis overtook her, bowing 
in the dust the pride that had sacrificed 
everything to itself, making the nature 
that revelled in beauty and refinement, 
and the organization to whose well-being, 
purity, grace, and those results of culti- 
vation which elevate life, were essential,— 
making this physique familiar with coarse- 
ness, ‘vulg: wity, dirt, discomfort, and 
(vide life at Cintra Lodge) deprav ‘ity. 

She had always been ready to beautify 
and refine existence at any cost. From 
the bottom of her heart she loathed 
aught that was common or unclean in 
either mind, matter, or morals. There- 
fore the ordeal had been a more horribly 
severe one to her than it would have 
been to the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand women to whom 
is not given that craving, harder to ar 
dure than hunger, after the Beautiful. 
comfortable, unadorned home ; ; a troop 
healthy, unadorned children ; a life passed 


in supervising these, with the occasiona! 
variations of “indulgence i in the mediocre 
amusements and mediocre society which 
are alone attainable on a tightened in- 
come, would have been worse to her 
than the living death of a nunnery. Ii 
would have been a life devoid of all that 
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wade “life” to her. And so even when 
Nemesis overtook her, and she was de- 
eraded from the rights she had perjured 
her heart in seeking to gain; even then 
she did not regret that she had put all 
possibility of living that life away from 
her, A career with Bacry in peace and 
plenty had always been ber deau idéal. 
But when that career might have been 
hers, she would not enter upon it, for she 
saw that the golden particles were gone 
from the beam of love with which he 
still sought toillumine her life. She felt 
that such a faint ray as it had become 
could never so illumine it. For she liked 
things to be perfect. of their kind, or if 
she could not have them “all-in-all,’””’ she 
would have uone at all. 

But now, though deficient in that 
clement of love which women, rightly or 
wrongly, deem the choicest ingredient 
inthewhole composition, her life was really 
“a thing of beauty.” Whether it would 
continue “ a joy for ever” to one in whose 
veins the changeable blood of Erin ran, it is 
impossible to say; but to all appearances, 
when Barry and his bride reacked Flo- 
rence, it was lacking in nothing. 

What a home she had made for herself 
on the banks of the beautiful river whose 
silvery waters mirrored no fairer thing 
than herself! What a paradise it looked, 
even in the eyes of the slightly distraught 
young wife, who naturally did not care 
to see the jewel too elaborately set. 

The turf that went up from the Arno’s 
brink to the light pillars of the flower- 
adorned colonnade might have been a bit 
from the Emerald gem of the Western 
world, it was such a bright, soft, purely- 
green piece of velvet. She had not 
marred the grace of its outline by break- 
ing it up with parterres or little bits of 
ornamental water and groups of statuary. 
She had kept the green plot intact, a 
perfectly pure setting, rich and plain, for 
the exquisitely bedight gem of a house 
that rose in its centre. 

A little palace that looked all poetry 
aud marble, this home of the countess 
was. With the outline of its roof indi- 
cated, claborated, enriched, but not 
broken, by a row of alternate statues and 
vases. With its fairly proportioned 
uted pillars terminating in flowers that 
were more enduring than the ones the 
vases held—inore enduring and not less 
lar, though they were the work of men’s 
hands. With small trickling fountains 
at either end of the colonnade that was 
partly conservatory, partly aviary, partly 


boudoir, and wholly paradise. Fountains 
that sparkled up amidst statues and 
buried their spray amidst bloom ;—foun- 
tains whose waters gained a perfume from 
the perfumed air through which they 
played ;-- fountains whose gurgling rip 
plings were attuned by the wondrous 
power of their surroundings to the 
sweetest miclody. Ah! it did offer a 
contrast truly, this scene in which the 
fountains sparkled, to the Irish house 
which had witnessed the failure of her 
faith to Barry, and the dingy lodgings 
over the artisis’-colourman’s shop in 
Brompton-row. 

The Dowager Countess of Kileor. 
ran suited her home well. They had 
scarcely descended from the lumbering 
vetturino in which they had done the 
last portion of the distance, before she 
advanced from the bower of roses that 
marked the centre of the colonnade to 
meet and greet them. And Laura took 
in the woman and her costume at a 
glance, and saw that they were perfectly 
adapted to the little palace that looked 
all poetry and marble. 

What made her—k athleen—wear blue 
on that bright Florentine day, in that soul- 
subduing atmosphere of love aud beauty ? 
Angels and ininisters of grace! you were 
unneeded, for without you even, she would 
have been passing fair. The accidentals 
that ministered to her normal grace were 
—tirst, a floating robe of the ethereal- 
hued barége that Barry two years before 
had told her he “always liked to see her 
wear.” Andover this she had flung a 
cloud, a veil, a mantilla, an atmosphere 
of black lace, which she arranged and 
discomposed, and yvearranged and man- 
aged, as graceful women ever will most 
unnecessarily, as she walked. On her 
head—on her dark silken hair, which she 
still wore turned back in the old elastic 
wavy fashion, she had a small blue velvet 
coif, pointed in front over the low, wide, 
white brow. She combined the most 
salient points, infact,of Undine—a Spanish 
donna, a woman of fashion, and Mary 
(Queen of Scots, as she came forward in 
her ethereal vestments, through the spray 
of the fountains, with the coif of Marie 
Stuart on her head, to welcome Barry 
O'Byrne and his fair young English bride. 

What special phase of coquetry was it 
that made her thus array herself? It 
could not have been the desire to make 
the difference marked between herself, in 
her own richly dight and delicately dis- 
played beauty, and the tired young tra- 
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veller who had won from her the alle- 
siance of Barry O’Byrne. It could not 
have been this, for 1 have said that she 
had'a high, pure, noble nature, and such 
a nature would have revolted at putting 
even a successful rival to the torture. 

No; it was not the desire to make 
Laura look less which actuated this 
woman, whose nature partook of the dia- 
mond, being sparkling, clear, brilliant, 
and far from soft. It was not the desire 
to make Laura ‘look less in the eyes of 
her husband: it was only her insatiable 
love for those things for which she had 
always been ready to sacrifice much— 
those things of which she had never had 
a surfeit in childhood—the harmonious 
and beautiful. 

She came forward, the flowers shedding 
a bloom on her cheeks, the marble a 
pallor on her brow, and the spray of the 
fountains sparkling around her like a 
shower of diamonds about a fairy queen 
—came forward to meet the fatigued 
voung lady in a dusty travel-soiled black 
silk, who was distrustful of her and her 
beauty. 

She put her hands out from amid the 
folds of cloudy lace—this Irish siren who 
had known such vicissitudes and borne 
herself so gracefully through them all— 
with a gesture of cordial ereeting to the 
wife of the only man she had ever loved. 

“TI see you now as I have long wished 
to see you,” she said, kissing Laura on 
her brow, and utterly ignoring the slight 
cloud that, despite Mrs. O” Byrne’ s endea- 
vours, would hover over the brow thus 
kissed,—“ making Barry happier than 
he’s ever been before. We'll waive the 
cursory previous knowledge of each other, 
dear, and commence the acquaintance 
from this moment—because it is a very 
bright one to me.” 

“You are very kind,” Laura answered ; 
and then she looked at Barry and thought 
she detected a gleam of annoyance in his 
eyes at her not Tesponding more warmly, 
and felt incapable of infusing more 
warmth notwithstanding her sorrow that 
he should be annoyed. 

“Laura is tired and worn out,” Barry 
conmenced explaining, but he was inter- 
rupted by his wife, who insisted that she 
was nothing of the kind. Her distorted 


mind read an apology for her appearance 
1 her husband’s explanation, and she 
was in no mood to brook her appearance 
be ing apologized for to Kathleen. 

“A bath and a little rest, and then a 
seat out here in the evening air, and 











you'll forget you ever knew the meaning 
of the word fatigue,” Kathleen said, in 
her sweetest, softest tones. And under 
the influence of these tones Laura almost 
ceased from her idle, foolish fears, and 
consented to be conducted to her room, 
where she might renovate and strive to 
put herself ona par with the beautiful 
countess. 

“Who is far too beautiful for anyone 
in her senses to think of rivalling,” she 
had thought, angrily, at the first sight of 
Kathleen in her cloud and coif. 

Mrs. Barry O’Byrne was tired and 
worn out, or surely she would have been 
more sensible. She sank into a chair 
on gaining the apartment which Kathleen 
had prepared for her with a lavish wealth 
of taste that sprang from her tenderness 
towards the woman who had consoled 
Barry O’ Byrne for the sufferings she had 

caused ;—she sank into a Chair and 

subbed :—sobbed uncontrollably, to the 
profound astonishment of her maid, who 
had always held that “missus had a rare 
spirit of her own ;”—sobbed bitterly be- 
cause she “was at such a disadvantage 
here,” she told herself, “in this scene of 
art and poetry and romance, where 
Kathleen moved its fitting queen—at 
such a disadvantage, that Barry must in- 
fallibly regret that, in the rougher, more 
prosaic English day ys, he had deemed that 
she could fill the goes the loss of Kate 
had made. 

Soft odours of orange-blossoms and 
roses were walted in at the open windows, 
to which she presently moved in order 
that the flower-laden air might cool her 
brow before she dressed lierself. And 
leaning there tired, weary, and worn with 
al jealousy that was not the less hard to 
endure because it was utterly uncalled- 
for and unfounded, she saw her husband 
walking about in the luscious evening 
light with themistress of this home of taste. 

"Tt was a fair picture to look upon, that 
one on which Mrs. Barry O’ Byrne gazed 
down from the window of the Florentine 
villa. The river flowed along in sight 
for a long distance, reflecting on 1 its silv ery 
bosom the light of a thousand stars— 
broken by its ceaseless ripple into ten 
thousand glittering fragments. ‘The 
creensward stretched between her and 
the water, and there were stars it seemed 
even on that emerald turf, for tire-flies 
were darting about, and some stray drops 
from the fountains near fell upon it like 
a shower of gems. 

A marble balustrade divided the slope 
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of turf from the silvery river, and on 
this balustrade the moonbeams fell with 
a ravishing brightness that you almost 
held your breath to gaze upon, lest the 
mere breathing might mar that dazzling 
whiteness. They might have been sculp- 
tured in heaven, those slender marble 
bars, they were so free from earthly im- 
purity and earthly ugliness. And back- 
wards and forwards before the balustrade 
that might have hada celestial origin, 
Laura’s husband and the Countess of 
Kileorran walked together: he in the 
fullest development and perfection of 
that masculine beauty which is due as 
much to training and habit as to nature. 
The latter had done, as has been stated 
before, much for Barry O’ Byrne—she had 
been no niggard, but had just lavished her 
choicest gifts on him; but after all, it is 
the training that tells. We see many 
a face that might serve for a model 
of Adonis surmounting a figure cast 
in a finely-proportioned mould; and 
still the /ou/ ensemble is bad, very often, 
throngh its not being “well set up” 
i.e., taught to carry its head and manage 
itself generally with discretion. 

Despite his being arrayed in the 
hideously unromantie broadcloth of the 
dav, he did not jar upon the scenery that 
had been set for velvet tunie’d cavalier 
and cloaked Florentine noble. Nor did 
she—his fair companion with the cunning 
little coif of blue velvet on her head, and 
the cloudy black lace floating around her 
in the moonbeams. 

The pallid young wife in the travel- 
stained dress sat gazing at them long 
and sadly. What a bright, beautiful, 
litting pair they seemed—he in the vigour 
of his manhood, she in the rarest per- 
fection of her luxuriant, glorious youth. 
She gazed at them till the scene swam 
before her, till the tears burned the 
cheeks over which they tlowed—till she 
rightly deemed that there must be fever 
in the blood which coursed tempestu- 
ously at so innocent a sight. 

It was a fitting conclusion, the only 
one at which Laura O’Byrne could arrive 

~*} must be going to be ill, or I'd never 
doubt you, oh, Barry, my darling!” 
she said, and then she bade her maid re- 
move her dress, and she put on a white 
wrapper and lay down on the couch, to 
try and recover herself before she joined 
them out by the river, in the sweet soft 
evening air that was to refresh her, 

She lay there in the peaceful purity 
that had come to her aid, and impressed 
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her with a conviction of the purity of 
others after a brief indulgence of an oppos. 
ing dread. The fever in her veins cooled 
itself under the influence of the sleep of 
happiness, and the restored trust that 
had “ been evolved out of her own ¢op. 
sciousness,” like the German Professoy’s 
camel. She was a less lovely woman 
than Kathleen, but she was very fair as 
she lay there in the lamp-light with her 
white arms and bosom partly bare, and the 
odorous night breeze of the glorious 
South gently lifting the bright brown 
hair from her unruffled brow. 

She was very fair! fair as any man 
would desire the woman who was or 
might be his wife to be. The fearless 
blue eyes that imparted such an expres- 
sion of frankness to her face were closed 
now. But on the parted lips there dwelt 
the same expression of candour, out- 
spoken fearlessness, and womanly soft. 
ness that made those eyes the mirrors of 
her soul. While the cheek and brow from 
which the night-wind blew the hair were 
as rounded, fresh, and pure as a child’s. 

It would have been a pity that the lofty 
walls and brilliant mirrors, and shaded 
lamps alone should have looked on this 
picture. She had thrown herself uncon- 
strainedly on the couch, and she was 
lying upon it with the innocent uncon- 
sciousnessof a child, with her hands tightiy 
clasped over her head, and her fair, frank 
young face turned on one side on the 
pillow whose crimson velvet softness rose 
up and flushed it gently. It was a pity 
that this attitude, fraught with womanly 
grace and childish guilelessness, should be 
witnessed alone by the walls, and mirrors, 
and lamps. 

She must have slept long, for when 
she awoke she was completely rested, 
and there was that indescribable sensa- 
tion of its being late in the evening which 
everyone has experienced and none can 
analyse. And as she awoke a strain of 
sweetest melody fell upon her ear, and 
then a voice rose full and clear and with 
a thrilling sound—the voice of a woman, 
the voice of Kathleen, Countess of Kil- 
corran. 

She remained motionless, listening to 
the strains of their native land that Kath- 
leen was singing to Barry. How bril- 
liantly, how passionately she rang out 
those brilliant, passionate melodies m 
which Moore has embalmed the spirits 0! 
love, and patriotism, and wit, and delicate 
fancy! She sang them as if she loved them, 
and so she did love them. More than 
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this, she sang them as if one she loved 
were listening to her rendering of the 
strains. 

Her repertoire seemed exhaustless, 
her mood most versatile. With a volup- 
tuous tenderness in her marvellously 
flexible voice she enunciated the most 
impassioned themes; especially did her 
accents linger with a trembling melody 
on the lines that once long ago—the night 
poor Vesper met his fate—she had spoken 
to Barry— 


‘‘ Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, that she cannot 
destroy.” 


And then, when that verse was ended, 
she struck a few bright chords on her 
harp, and burst forth into the most volup- 
tuously melodious invitation to “ Fly not 
yet,” that poet and musician have yet 
combined to utter. 

Mrs. Barry O’Byrne listened, passive 
and spell-bound, to the siren sounds till 
the echo of the last “ Stay, oh stay!” had 
died away upon the air that was made for 
such songs to be sung in; and then the 
deep tones of a man’s voice were wafted 
up, tones that betrayed admiration, and 
more, for the now lightly laughing song- 
stress. 

Had she married, quitted the stagna- 
tion of a loveless lite, for this active 
misery of hearing her husband sung at 
by a Venus with the voice of a Grisi? 
She pressed her hands more tightly to- 
gether, and with a great gulp of sorrow 
sighed— 

“Oh! Barry, was it for—for this—— 

“For what, my own darling? I didn’t 
know you were awake, Lolly,” he said, 
coming quickly round to the side frbm the 
head of the couch, where he had been 
watching her slumbers for the last two 
hours. ‘“They’ve been singing and 
howling and making the devil’s own noise 
down below, for Kathleen didn’t think 
that you would be too tired to enjoy the 
— is anightly necessity to her, I 
ind. 

“ Dear Barry,” she said, fondly, “ and 
you've left them? Oh, you shouldn’t 
— done that because I was stupid and 
tired.” 

“Of course I left—long before they 
came. Directly Mary came down and 
told us she didn’t think you were well, 
for that you were lying down, and look- 
Ing quite worn-out, 1 came up to sit 
by you.” 

“ But I’m quite well now, Barry,” she 
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said, springing up and going into her pet 
position before him, with her arms clasped 
over his breast, and her head resting upon 
them. ‘“ And I must dress myself beau- 
tifully, and go down and look nice for 
your sake, sir, before Kate and her 
friends.” 

She could call her Kave now in the 
most thorough good faith and affectionate 
familiarity. She was disabused of her 
dread thoroughly and for ever. 

‘But you always do look nice, dear,” 
he said, proudly and fondly. ‘“ While 
I’ve been sitting here watching you, my 
pet, I’ve been thinking of all that has 
happened since the first moment you 
began to look so ‘nice’ to me that I 
knew I should never be happy without 
you. It has been a long time and a sad 
time, Lolly, but all the sadness is over 
now, my wife.” 

She was all herself again now; that 
silent watch, all unconscious as she was 
of it when she awoke, must have im- 
pressed her soul and heart when she was 
sleeping, for she put the fiend jealousy 
away from her utterly from that moment. 
Nor was she after this afflicted with any 
foolish fears as to her inferiority in love- 
liness to Kathleen striking Barry and 
causing him to lament. 

Mrs. Barry O’Byrne, in fact, was just 
the Laura that Kathleen had anticipated 
meeting when she went down that even- 
ing, with the emerald shamrock glitter- 
ing on her bosom, and a cameo bracelet 
encircling her arm. She was just the 
frank, cordial girl, trustful and unsuspi- 
cious, and very willing to love her, that 
the countess had hoped Barry’s wife 
would be: and as such she afforded a 
pleasing contrast to the tired traveller 
who had arrived a few hours before. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE LAST CREASE IN THE ROSE-LEAF 
IS SMOOTHED. 





Woutp that words were mine to image 
forth the languor and the glory of that 
life in the South, which may be lived, if 
the soul can but conceive it, and the will 
prove strong enough to carve it out! 
Would that it were given to me to 
shadow forth, however faintly, traces of 
it which should read like true gleams of 
its exquisite brightness, which should go 
straight to the mind and heart of the 
reader from the adoring mind and heart 
of the read. , 
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There is much that is thrilling to the 
imaginative in the words, “the majesty 
and mystery of the East.” We feel sub- 
limated, ecstatically excited, when we 
come upon them suddenly in the pages 
of some deft word-manipulator. In a 
moment, as at the touch of a magician, 
we forget the deception and dirt and dis- 
comfort with which realistic writing tra- 
vellers in the East have made us familiar. 
The haggling at the caravanserai_before 
starting, the haggard, hungry-looking 
male thieves of the desert, and their 
still more haggard and hideous females 
—the treachery, the deception, the low 
trading, and the pettifogging distrac- 
tions which assail a traveller in the East 
—all these (or their memories, rather) 
fade and fail and die away before the 
claptrap emotion raised by the sentence 
that recals graphically the ‘ majesty and 
mystery” of it. 

‘It floats before us!—the land of the 
prophet and the peris, of the Gospel and 
the genii, of the adoring shepherds who 
watched their flocks at night, and the 
admiring autocrat who listened well- 

leased to the tale of Aladdin’s Lamp. 

Ve see the Arab steed arching his neck 
and standing “meekly by” while his 
owner addresses a poem of many verses 
to him, terminating in the assertion that 
the stranger shall not sully the pure bond 
which exists between owner and horse 
with sordid gold just yet. We see the 
rage of the vulture when he can’t get 
anything to eat, and the love of the 
turtle “ maddening to crime” some hun- 
gry Oriental alderman probably. We 
see Leila tied up in her sack, and “ Black 
Hassan” looking sulky, and ‘ Nour- 
mahal” looking sad. We see, in fact, 
all sorts of incongruities by the light of 
those few words—“ the mystery and ma- 
jesty of the East.” 

Just a trick of alliteration does it! 
and who shall dare to scorn the means 
by which the end is gained? We 
are all liable to be influenced by well- 
sounding claptrap, by something that 
has either melody or mysteriousness, 
tunefulness or terseness to recommend 
it, and little else. Did not Walter Scott 
know this well when he poured out those 
columns of poetry which appeal to us 
and thrill us with felicitous emotions 
equal to those excited by his far erander 
prose? Did not the shrewd “leader 
writer” (he would have been termed 
sensation” in these days) know it also 
when he dubbed Pitt a “‘ Heaven-born 
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minister?” What twaddle we deem that 
phrase now ; but how it told on a by. 
gone generation! Does not the reall 
honest hero who has redeemed Italy 
know it when he writes two or three terse 
sentences that all Europe will read, to 
the world-renowned man of letters, who 
answers him in the same spirit and style, 
in order that the correspondence may 
look well—may appear severely simple and 
grandly graphic in the papers of the day? 
Garibaldi and Victor Hugo know how 
surely claptrap acts on the great majo. 
rity, or they would never stoop to use it. 

So I, knowing it also in my humble 
way, sigh that no phrase has been found 
for me which will briefly paint that soft, 
seductive Florentine life, and place it 
before my readers. I want to show 
how thoroughly such a life as may be led 
in this city, where civilization has at- 
tained unto such a perfect pitch—how 
thoroughly it would suffice to such a 
woman as Kathleen—and I shall fail 
miserably, I feel assured, for even to 
myself my words fall short. 

A man who has travelled much, who 
has sojourned for more than a brief space 
in most of the cities of Europe, who has 
had his place while in them in the best 
society they can offer, awards the palm 
to Florence in these words— 

**T could live in London for a season, 
in Paris for a year, in Vienna for long, 
and in Florence for ever.” 

She is fair—that pinnacle of Italian 
civilization. Fair in her form, her life, 
her ideas, her habits. Fair in her blood- 
less revolutions, which are conceived and 
carried through with an ease and celerity 
that polite and prompt Paris may never 
hope to approach; fair through the grace 
of God and the grace of man—through 
the lavishness of nature and the luxuri- 
ousness of art. 

I think Mrs. Barry O’Byrne was too 
thoroughly English to revel in this life 
at Florence with the fulness of joy that 
the countess felt in it. She liked the 
eternal visits to the picture-galleries, 
and the unending disquisitions on the 
ethies of art, very wellin their way; but 
she did feel in her innermost heart that a 
time would come when they would i 
fallibly pall upon her. Now Kathleen 
had a nature southern and sensuous 
as far as this, that beauty could never 
cloy upon it. The more she had of 
these things the more insatiable her 
desire for them grew. Music and poetry 
and art were very delightful to Laura, 











but she could have enough of them, and 
sich, in the midst of the enjoyment they 
caused her, for an hour with the harriers, 
or the quiet of an unbroken day at home 
at O’Byrne, with the prospect of her 
husband coming home presently mud- 
bespattered, and with the corpse of a 
hare that had given him some excellent 
coursing, in his hand. But to Kathleen 
there was nothing lacking in this career 
round which the flowers wreathed, and 
through which the strains of some of the 
first singers of the day made themselves 
heard: for her house was the rendez- 
vous for all that was attractive in Flo- 
rence, and for the sake of that rendezvous 
many who were attractive came to Flo- 
rence. 

It may be that there was a drop of the 
old Moorish blood transmitted through 
her Spanish ancestors into this woman’s 
veins. There was a tinge of Orientalism 
in the lounging languor of the attitude 
she would fall into on some soft couch or 
softer divan, when the burden and heat 
of the day would be over, when the night 
flowers shed their delicate fragrance most 
freely, and the nightingales of: art (who 
didn’t happen to be engaged on the 
boards) came out from Florence to sing 
toher. She might have been a sultana 
on these occasions, only she was too in- 
telligent. There was a tinge of Orien- 
talism in this—in her dreamy grace at 
such times, and the perfection of bliss she 
experienced in all that gratified the eye. 
Barry O’Byrne felt sorry that a woman 
who could enjoy with such a grand 
thoroughness—so different from most 
women’s little paltry signs of pleasure 
and delight—should have put love away 
from her for ever. 

But she was satisfied with things as 
they were, though thousands of women 
would have found existence a dreary 
blank after having loved and lost what 
she had loved and lost. But then_she 
had sources of joy that would never 
pleasure the majority.. To drink out of 
a classical cup, and to eat off a plate of 
Sevres tinted artistically, and that was 
sympathetic to her delicate touch, was a 
delight to her—not because they were 
costly, but because they were beautiful. 
It was so with everything. While 
she could breathe and have her being in 
an atmosphere of grace and loveliness, 
she could never be unhappy. 

In this she was very different to Mrs. 
O’Byrne. Laura delighted in what she 


called “ pretty things,” but they would 
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not have compensated her for the loss of 
Barry. She liked them with him; with- 
out him, fine silver and gold would have 
been dross and dirt to her. I do not say 
that Laura was a woman to like an 
eternal diet of roast mutton off vulgar 
crockery, but she would have endured it ; 
and Kathleen would not have done so. 

The days of their sojourn in that villa 
on the banks of the Arno lengthened 
themselves into weeks, and still Barry 
made no movement indicative of a desire 
to go away back to the Irish castle where 
the banshee had exerted such influence 
over his fate. He was very happy here 
with his old friend and his young wife; 
and he thought that the latter was very 
happy also. The reason of his quiescent 
enjoyment of the delights of the South 
was to be found im the fact of October 
being with them still. When November 
set in hunting would commence, and then 
Barry O’ Byrne would burst these silken 
fetters, and enter afresh upon the stern 
realities of western life; he would be off 
then with speed and promptitude. 

The Countess of Kilcorran’s manner 
towards both husband and wile was per- 
fect. She had the delicate tact to be no 
more friendly with one than the other; 
and the consequence was that Mrs. 
Barry’s faith in her remained unimpaired, 
for she could neither deem Kate an in- 
trigante nor a hypocrite. But. still, 
though the hostess was all that was desi- 
rable, the guest wearied for the peaceful 
enjoyment of domesticity in her own 
home. She was tired of the languor and 
luxuriousness of this Florentine life. Her 
feet were weary with walking through 
galleries of art, and she had had such a 
dose of ateliers as would make her loathe 
them for some time to come. She longed 
for a gallop on Mountebank, under a sky 
that would not scorch her brains when 
the pace was great; she longed to hear 
the music of the dogs, and the crack of 
the whip with which her husband managed 
his leaders when he drove her with his 
four-in-hand;. she wanted to be back 
receiving her own people in her own 
house. Mrs. Barry O’Byrne had had no 
time to develop: those qualities of good 
hostess-ship which every woman deliglits 
in displaying before the eyes of her own 
relatives and old friends; she wanted to 
be back now, making Barry’s house plea- 
sant, and showing to other people how 
well she could do it, and how pleasant it 
was. 


But she had refrained from saying 
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aught of this to the husband to whom 
she knew how her lightest wish would be 
law, in dread of his deeming her childish, 
or disregardful of Kathleen’s noble self- 
forgetfulness and Kathleen’s lofty mag- 
nanimity. “ Thank God! he never thought 
me jealous,” she said to herself; “but I 
had rather have him think me that than 
ungrateful.”’ So she had held her peace, 
and seen the hours glide away in this 
softly rolling life that rolled too softly for 
her. 

She had not the smallest ground for 
dissatisfaction; everything was made as 
pleasant and delightful to her as the 
perfect, polite, kindly tact of a thorough 
feminine tactician could devise: and 
yet it will be an easy thing for any woman 
to understand why Laura sighed for the 
hunting season. 

An easy thing for any woman to under- 
stand,will be the reason why Laura made 
no manner of objection to a precipitate 
start, when Barry one morning suddenly 
suggested that they should make it. 
He had seen half-a-dozen harriers adver- 
tised for sale in London, and as that 
number would complete his pack, he was 
only fulfilling avery obvious duty in at 
ouce following the letter of inquiry he 
had just despatched. 

They came to London and secured the 
harriers, and were met there by Gerald 


and the Blagdens, who gave Laura an 
immediate opportunity of developing her 
qualities of hostess-ship by accompanying 
them to the Irish home, whose associa. 
tions were pleasant to her, despite its 
being the scene where his love’s young 
dream had flourished. 

Greystoke, for areason comprehensible 
enough, was not so dear to her heart, 
The memories that were entwined about 
this place were not such as she cared to 
cherish. It had framed some pictures 
that she desired to wipe off her mental 
canvas. So when Gerald married they 
lent him the place, and no retrospective 
mortification embittered his honest enjoy. 
ment of it. 


I have nothing more to add in the way 
of incident, but I have a little to urgein 
extenuation. Granted that my hero erred 
in some things, they were the errors of a 
warm, loving, sorely tried heart, and he 
expiated them severely. Poetical justice 
may demand that he who fell away when 
led into temptation, should have been left, 
when the book was closed, in a state of 
melancholy penitence for the foibles of 
his youth. But too good a woman loved 
and had been faithful to him through 
weal and woe, for the end to be aught 
but very good of Barry O’ Byrne. 
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BranTomeE, after having said that Francis 
was the first who caused the frequent 
visits of ladies at court, and after having 
commented upon the advantages and in- 
conveniences resulting from it, says: “ For 
my part I conclude, not from having seen 
the splendid court of that great king, but 
from those that have followed, that no- 
thing could have been better conceived 
than the introduction of ladies at court.” 

T'rancis I. himself, who was one of the 
most gallant kings of France, said that 
the ladies rendered the gentlemen of his 
court more valiant than their swords. 
This prince, however, carried his fondness 
for women too far, as he acknowledged 
himself. If they made him valiant, they 
were also the cause of his misfortunes. 
He at length made himself master of 
Milan, which had cost the French so 
much blood. The high-constable of 
Bourbon had for some time enjoyed the 
government of that duchy. ‘The Mar- 
shal de Lautrec was his successor. Al- 
though he owed his place to the recom- 
mendation of Madame de Chateaubriant, 
his sister, the mistress of Francis I., he 
had perhaps done honour to this choice 
had it not been for the intrigues of the 
court occasioned by Love. The Duchess 
d’Angouléme, mother of the king, who 
took upon herself the government of the 
realm, did not without grief behold the 
ardent passion her son entertained for 
Madame de Chateaubriaut. She feared 
losing her own power and authority, by 
the ascendancy that this woman had over 
the mind of Francis. To remove and at 
the same time ruin so dangerous a rival, 
she thought she must reduce the marshal 
to the cruel necessity of seeing Milan 
again in the possession of the enemy, 
being persuaded that the loss of a state, 
the conquest of which had been so flat- 
tering to Francis I., would necessarily 
hasten the fall of the marshal and his 
sister. In giving M. de Lautrec the 
government of the Milanese, considerable 
sums had been promised him for the pay- 
ment of his troops. The Duchess d’An- 
gouléme detained thissmoney. Lautrec 
was no longer master of his army, espe- 
cially of the Swiss. They forced him 
to come to battle with these words: 
“Money, a discharge, or battle.” He 
was conquered, and the Milanese fell 
again into the hands of the enemies of 
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France. Thus far the project of the 
Duchess d’Angouléme had all the suc- 
cess she could hope for, but she was not 
able to prevent Lautrec from justifying 
himself, and from proving that the four 
hundred thousand crowns which he had 
been promised had not been remitted. 
Francis I. resolved to fathom this mys- 
tery, and in effect discovered that M. 
de Samblencay, superintendent of the 
finances, had not sent the money. In 
vain Samblencay endeavoured to excuse 
himself by saying that he had given the 
four hundred thousand crowns to the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, but as he was 
not able to produce the receipts he was 
said. to have had from that princess, he 
was condemned to die. Love, it is said, 
deprived him of the means of justifying 
himself. Gentil, his head clerk, had re- 
stored these receipts to the Duchess, at 
the request of one of her women, with 
whom the clerk was in love, and who 
exacted that sacrifice, This Gentil expe- 
rienced the same fate as his master, and 
was hung a few years after. Others at- 
tribute the hatred of the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme toward Lautrec to some railleries, 
which the latter had suffered to escape 
him, upon the amours of the princess. 
We have said elsewhere, that the dis- 
sensions of the court, and of his mis- 
tresses, obliged the king to go into Italy, 
to reconquer the Milanese. Thence fol- 
lowed the battle of Pavia, and the im- 
prisonment of Francis. While the prince 
besieged Pavia, Antoine de Leve, who 
commanded there, defended himself with 
invincible courage. The high-constable 
of Bourbon, whom love and women had 
rendered a traitor to his country, sought 
to render an essential service to the em- 
peror, his new master, by raising at his 
own expense a troop of lansquenets, to 
join the imperial army. To execute this 
project, it was necessary to have money, 
and of this the Duke of Bourbon was in 
absolute want, and without credit. ‘Lhe 
desire of revenging himself on his country, 
together with his courage, surmounted 
these obstacles, and he repaired to the 
Duke of Savoy. ‘his prince, brother to 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, had always 
been attached to the French. It was he 
who, in 1515, opened a route across thie 
Alps, and whose zeal was not yet cooled. 
It was, nevertheless, this same Duke of 
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Savoy, who secretly lent the Duke of 
Bourbon jewels and money, with which 
he raised twelve thousand lansquenets, 
who greatly contributed to the famous 
victory which the imperialists obtained 
before Pavia, in which Francis L., after 
having achieved all that could be at- 
tempted by a hero, was made prisoner. 
This change in the Duke of Savoy was 
the work of a woman. This prince, three 
years before, had married Beatrice of Por- 
tugal, sister of Isabella, who a short time 
after was made empress. It was to please 
his new wife, that the Duke of Savoy, 
forgetting his old engagements and his 
friendship for his sister, inclined to the 
side of the imperialists. 

On his return from Spain, where 
Charles V. had been detained too long, 
Francis became enamoured of Made- 
moiselle de Heilly, who was afterwards 
Ducliess d’Estampes, forgetting Madame 
de Chateaubriant, his former mistress. 

The duchess very soon obtained such 
an ascendancy over the mind of the king, 
that she forced him to demand the jewels 
he had given Madame de Chateaubriant, 
which were more valuable for the elegance 
of their devices than for their intrinsic 
worth. Madame de Chateaubriant told 
the king’s messenger that she could not 
immediately obey him as she was ill, but 
in three days she would return all. Dur- 
ing this interval, she caused all the gold 
that surrounded the jewels to be melted, 
by which means the devices were lost. 
She then sent the ingots. “ Take these,” 
she said, “to the king, and tell him that 
since it Is his pleasure to recall what he 
had so liberally given me, I restore 
them im ingots of gold. As for the 
devices, I have so well imprinted and 
arranged them in my thoughts and 1 
hold them so dear, that 1 cannot permit 
any one to dispose of or take pleasure in 
them but myself.” The king then felt 
that his fondness for his new mistress 
had caused him to act improperly. He 
returned the ingots to Madame de Cha. 
teaubriant, informing her, that the de- 
vices being lost, he cared little for the 
rest. The Duchess d’ Estampes very 
soon Influenced matters more inte} 
to the kingdom. The emperor and Henry 
VUL, king of England, formed the 
scheme of making themselves masters of 
the kingdom of France. How great so- 
ever this project was, they would perhaps 
have bee n able to accomplish it, at least 
i part, i the two confederate princes 
had acted lu Conceit, und had hot amused 
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themselves each on his side, with besieg. 
ing towns, instead of marching straight 
to Paris. Charles V., who had pene. 
trated some way into the kingdom, ona 
sudden found himself without provisions, 
or the hope of procuring any, but the 
intrigues of two women saved him. The 
Duchess d’Estampes, desirous of procur. 
ing herself a safe retreat after the death 
of Francis, against the hatred of Diana de 
Poitiers, favourite of the Dauphin, caused 
the French magazines to be surrendered 
to the emperor, upon a promise from 
that prince to give his daughter or his 
niece in marriage to the Duke of Orleans, 
an enemy, or at least rival, to the Dau- 
phin, his brother, and the duchess’s 
friend. 

The emperor, who in many instances 
was apt to promise, but slow to remember, 
had no sooner obtained provisions for his 
army, than he marched toward Paris; 
but soon after he was in want of a fresh 
supply, and a retreat became very dan- 
gerous by the clever manceuvres of the 
French army. The Duchess d’ Estampes, 
making use of the ascendancy she had 
over the mind of the king, a second time 
sreserved Charles V. by prevailing on the 
Sane to conclude a peace, which was 
sigued at Crespy, in spite of the Dauphin 
and his partisans, who protested loudly 
against this, by which all was sacrificed 
for the aggrandizement of the Duke of 
Orleans, without other assurance than the 
bare word of the emperor. It is certain 
that the Duchess d’Estampes maintained 
correspondences with the emperor, and 
advertised him of the resolutions of the 
Council and the army. She also used 
treason, The emperor was near seeing 
his army defeated before Saint-Dazier, 
which he for a long time besieged, when 
the Count de Sancerre, governor of that 
city, received a letter, with the signature 
of the Duke of Guise, governor of the 
province, which counselled him to sut- 
render, taking from him all hope of relief. 
In consequence of this, he capitulated. 
It was afterwards discovered that this 
letter was not from the Duke of Guise, 
but from Granville, minister of the em- 
peror, who obtained the Duke’s signature 
through means of the Duchess dEs- 
tampes. , 

Historians in general have been at some 
pains to form an eulogium on the high- 
constable Anne de Montmorency. If we 
reproach him with severity, we must still 
admire his superior military abilities— 


a Virtue sometimes a little ‘austere, but 
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worthy a Cato. It was more especially 
under Francis I., that this celebrated man 
appeared with the greatest éclat, whether 
in the army or the ministry. The recom- 
yense of all his services was disgrace, for 
hace dismissed him from court and the 
administration. We will not discuss 
farther the different sentiments of his- 
torians upon the motives of this disgrace. 
Almost all agree that two women were 
the cause, the Duchess d’Estampes and 
Diana de Poitiers. The first saw with 
sensible mortification that Diana became 
the favourite of the dauphin, that she 
ridiculed her age, and insulted her beauty. 
These two women mortally hated each 
other, and this hatred extended to the 
partisans of each. The high-constable 
showed perhaps too great a preference to 
Diana. He was singularly attached to 
the dauphin, and that prince regarded the 
constable as his father and counsellor. 
The king, who was displeased with those 
who showed too great an attachment to 
his son, irritated by his mistress, took a 
dislike to Montmorency and disgraced 
him. Admiral Brien Chabot met the 
same fate. His haughtiness was the ap- 
Sep cause of his misfortune. Francis 
iad him arrested and tried, and he was 
condemned to pay a fine of fifteen hundred 
and fifty thousand livres, and to endure 
perpetual banishment. It is true this 
judgment was not put in force, that the 
innocence of the admiral was fully ac- 
knowledged, and the king himself en- 
deavoured to efface from his mind the 
remembrance of his disgrace. But the 
stroke was given, and Chabot died of 
grief a few months after. Mezeray and 
the historian of Francis I. attribute the 
cause of all to a friendship, perhaps a 
little too tender, that the Duchess d’Es- 
tampes had conceived for the admiral. 
The king was not able to endure a rival, 
and cruelly avenged himself. The Chan- 
cellor Poyet, who was obstinately bent on 
the ruin of the Admiral, did not remain 
long unpunished. The Duchess d’Es- 
tampes, fearful of increasing the jealousy 
of the king, had not dared openly to in- 
tercede for Chabot, but she had promised 
herself faithfully to punish the chancellor, 
aud kept her word. She requested the 
magistrate to put the seal to letters of 
removal in a law suit, which Renaudie 








had against Du Tillot, registrar of the 
parliament. The chancellor refused her 
request ; the duchess added the orders of 
the king, but Poyet did not obey. Francis 
could not refuse anything to his mistress. 
The chancellor was arrested, though his 
cause was not tried till three years after. 
The judgment that deposed him, declared 
him incapable of any office, condemned 
him to a fine of one hundred thousand 
livres, and to five years’ imprisonment. 
No one lamented his fate. The lawyers 
of the corps into which he attempted to 
re-enter to obtain a livelihood rejected 
him, and he died in shame and poverty. 
The Duchess d’Estampes, that imperious 
woman who had governed the realm with 
an odious despotism, found herself obliged, 
after the death of Francis, to retire to a 
country house, where she died hated and 
despised, even by those she had favoured. 

Love, which caused Francis to commit 
sO many errors, was the cause also of lis 
death. This prince had an amour with a 
woman Called La Belle Ferroniére. Her 
husband, whom some report to have been 
a lawyer, and others an ironmonger, not 
thinking, like many others, that it was 
an honour to see his wife contribute to 
the pleasures of his king, resolved to re- 
venge himself, which he did in a cruel 
manner. His wife having contracted an 
infectious disease, her husband compell d 
her to withhold the knowledge from the 
king, who caught the malady, and soon 
felt its effects. La Belle Ferronicre soon 
after died. The king was improperly 
treated, and his disease first appeared at 
Compiégne in 1538. The sprightliness 
of his wit, which had hitherto rendered 
him an ornament of his court, now dis- 
appeared, and he became thoughtful, re- 
served, and melancholy, and having 
lingered nine months, died in 1547. 

We will finish this article with an anec- 
dote from Brantome : 

*T have heard,” says this author, “that 
Francis once going to the chamber of the 
lady of his court whom he loved, met her 
husband sword in hand, who was going 
to kill her. The king drew, and holding 
his sword to his throat, told him that if 
he attempted it, he would either kill him 
or have him beheaded. Never after that 
did the husband dare to murmur, and tlie 
king was at liberty to do as he pleascu.” 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


PICTURES OF BIRDS MADE WITH THEIR NATURAL FEATHERS, 


First take a thin board or panel of deal 
or wainscot, well seasoned that it may 
not shrink; then smoothly paste on it 
white paper, and let it dry, and if the 
wood casts its colour through, paste on 
it another paper till perfectly white ; let 
it stand till quite dry, and then get any 
hird you would represent, and draw its 
figure as exactly as possible on the 
apered panel (middle-sized birds are the 
best for the purpose); then paint what 
tree or groundwork you intend to set 
your bird upon, also its bill and legs, 
leaving the rest of the body to be covered 
with its own feathers. You must next 
prepare that part to be feathered by lay- 
img on thick gum-arabic, dissolved in 
water; lay it on with a large hair pencil, 
and let it dry; then lay a second coat of 
the gum-arabie, and let it dry, and a third, 
and oftener, if you find that when dry it 
does not form a good body on the paper, 
at the very least, to the thickness of a 
shilling: let it dry quite hard. 

When your piece is thus prepared, take 
the feathers off the bird as you use them, 
beginning at the tail and points of the 
wiugs, and working upwards to the head, 
observing to cover that part of your 
draught with the feathers taken from 
the same part of the bird, letting them 
fall over one another in their natural 
order. You must prepare your feathers 
by cutting off the downy parts that are 
about their stems, and the large feathers 
must have the insides of their shafts 
slaved otf with a sharp knife, to make 
them lie flat ; the quills of the Wings must 
have their inner webs clipped off, so that 
it laying them the gum may hold them 
by their shafts. When you begin to la 
them, take a pair of steel pliers to hold 
the teathers in, and have some gum-water, 


not too thin, and a large pencil ready to 
moisten the groundwork by little and 
little, as you work it; then lay your fea. 
thers on the moistened parts, which must 
not be waterish, but ox/y clammy, to hold 
the feathers. You must have prepared 
a great many sugar-loaf-shaped Jeaden 
weights, which you may form by casting 
the lead into sand, in which shapes or 
moulds for it have been made by means 
of a pointed stick prodded all over the 
surface, having sma! holes to receive the 
melted lead. These weights will be ne- 
cessary to set on the feathers when you 
have merely laid them on, in order to 
press them into the gum till they are 
fixed; but you must be cautious lest the 
eum comes through the feathers, for it 
would not only smear them, but would 
stick to the bottoms of the little weights, 
and in taking them off you would bring 
the feathers also, which would quite dis- 
arrange your work: be cautious there- 
fore not to have your coat of gum ¢00 
moist or wet. When you have wholly 
covered your bird ,with its feathers, you 
must, with a little thick gum, stick on 4 
piece of paper, cut round, of the size of 
an eye, which you must colour the same 
as the eye of the bird, if you cannot pro- 
cure a glass one of the kind; and when 
the whole is dry, you must dress the fea- 
thers all round the outline (such as may 
have chanced to start), and rectify all de- 
fects in every other part; then lay on it 
a sheet of clean paper and a heavy weight, 
such as a book, to press it; after which 
it may be preserved in a glass frame, 
such as are used for pieces of shell- 
work, &c. 

We formed a thrush and a blackbird 
according to this receipt, and they looked 
very beautiful. 
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A poor village tailor had but one son. 
He had already lost five children, and all 
his hopes rested on this last of his pro- 
ceny. He formed all sorts of plans as 
to how he would educate him, and bring 
him up to something good, so that he 
might eventually support his parents ; 
but, unhappily, all these plans faded away 
into thin air. He had to struggle with 
want—often did not know where to pro- 
cure food for four persons, as his grand- 
mother lived with him: how, then, was 
he to find means to educate his son better 
than the other village children were ? 

Little Frank was born ona Sunday, and 
grandmother said that such children were 
destined for special good fortune. She 
read, too, from the lines in his hand that 
he had hopes of living to gain everything 
that heart could desire. And, as she ever 
regarded him with pride, and every day 
repeated her hopes of his future pros- 
perity, his parents began to be impressed 
with the same feeling. 

The child grew up to boyhood, and 
his father ordered him to go to school. 
But Frank could not be induced to obey. 
He ran about the fields when other boys 
were learning their lessons, and only re- 
turned home when he felt hungry. His 
parents were very grieved and angry at 
this; and on coming home, instead of 
finding @ warm meal, was repeatedly re- 
ceived by his father’s measuring stick, 
which danced about his back till it left blue 
marks. But what his father tried to effect 
by severity, the grandmamma spoiled 
again. She gave the boy all sorts of 
dainties secretly, and spoiled him in 
every way. When his father complained 
that he had no hopes of making Frank a 
respectable man, as he would learn_no- 
thing, she at once raised objections. 

_ “Sunday children,” she said, “ are not 
like common people. Wisdom and sense 
full down on them from the clouds, when 
they need them, and they have no need 
to take any trouble about the matter. 
Fortune destines for him a far greater 
destiny.” 

_ This Frank heard daily, and thestrangest 
Visions rose in his brain as to what his fu- 
ture fate would be. Daily he went on 
the hills, found the lads who guarded the 
goats, lay down among them, and was 
hever weary of gazing on the villages 
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and mountains, river and valleys. Over 
these, he thought to himself, where every- 
thing is so blue, is the country where L 
must seek my fortune. Then, in his ima- 
gination, he saw forms, glistening with 
golden beams, march over the mountains, 
A lovely woman reclined on a cloud— 
that was Fortune. She scattered ‘gold, 
pearls, jewellery, flowers, and fruit, pur- 
ple robes, and martial flags around her, 
and a countless throng followed her with 
music and shouts of joy, scrambling for 
her splendid presents. But when he 
sprang up hurriedly to obtain his share, 
all had disappeared, and the sun set in 
purple and gold behind the mountains. 
A handsome residence stood on a hill 
below him surrounded by its village, and 
the church tower glistened in the sun- 
shine. His thoughts were also frequently 
busied with this edifice. The lofty gates 
opened before him, for he was the owner. 
Servants sprang forward to meet him, and 
cried, “ Would your grace like to ride? 
the horses are saddled; or to dance? the 
band is just beginning to play; or to 
sleep? the silken beds are prepared; or 
to dine? joints, fish, pastry, cake, and 
wine are onthe table.” 1 will dine,” he 
shouted, and his mouth began watering. 
He leaped up; but, alas! the dream was 
over, and instead of the splendid meal, 
perhaps, only a crust of dry bread awaited 
him at home. He usually told his friends, 
the goatherds, of all these splendid things, 
and the little band that surrounded hin 
looked about them in amazement. It is 
true that they could not see all that Frank 
described to them, but they were con- 
vinced of his truth. At home, too, he 
narrated these grand stories, which he 
often dressed up in even a more won- 
drous shape. ‘ What things are these ?” 
his astonished parents would inquire. 
“Where did the boy get all this from?” 
But the grandmother smote her hands 
together with delight, and said, “Did I 
not always tell you so? Yes, he will yet 
put his hand in his pocket, and ask, 
‘What do you want for the world ?—L 
will buy it.’ Oh, he is born to good luck, 
of that I am sure.” 

However, the affair became at length 
too much for his father, and he insisted 
most severely that his son should go to 
school. Frank was not naturally wicked ; 
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he had a good heart, but he was light- 
minded and restless, and could only ac- 
custom himself with the greatest re- 
pugnance to learning. When he had 
reached the age of fourteen, he could 
just read and write, but in other respects 
had remained the same. The question 
now was, what was to be made of him? 
His father proposed to him several times 
that he should learn a trade; but Frank 
insisted on leaving home and seeking his 
fortune. “I ama Sunday child,” he said, 
“and I cannot fail.’ His grandmother 
contirmed him in his resolution, and he 
gained his end. Ona fine spring morning 
he bade farewell to his weeping parents, 
who gave him plenty of good advice, and 
he set out on his travels with a scanty 
wallet. 

With a light heart he marched over 
valley and hill. From every forest, from 
every glade he fancied he heard the cry, 
“A happy journey, Sunday child—you 
cannot fail.” The few pence he had im 
his pocket were expended on the very 
first day at a public-house, and the 
question grew very urgent as to where he 
should procure a bed? At this moment 
a carrier came along the road, walking 
slowly by the side of his waggon. Frank 


joined him, and the couple were soon 
engaged in conversation. 
“ Where are you going, young fellow?” 


. So 
the carrier asked. 


“J don’t know,” Frank replied; “I 
want to make my fortune.” 

“Indeed!” the other said. 
what is your trade ?” 

* | have none,” Frank said. 
born on a Sunday.” 

The carrier took his short pipe from his 
mouth, regarded his young companion 
attentively, and laughed. 

“Tf that’s your only trade,” he said, 
“how do you think a fortune is to be 
made in that way? Have you any plan 2” 

“ That is not needed,” Frank remarked, 
cheerfully; “TI shall find fortune and 
demand the very finest things of her.” 

The carrier conversed more and more 
with the young adventurer, laughing 
heartily every now and then, and thus 
they drew near a town about nightfall, 

“Well!” the carrier said, “1 see you 
are a regular greenhorn, and a humbue 
in the bargain. You'll have to rub vour 
horus down a bit before you have done. 
But, as you have not a halfpenny, and 
Wil not be able to get a lodging, I will 
luake you a proposition. The landlady 
ot the inn where 1 stop is my aunt. She 
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will give you a supper and a bed for my 
sake. But be careful about your hunt 
after fortune. Who knows whether there 
will be anybody to help you to-morrow 
night ?” 

Frank was happy, and thought to himself, 
“ Yes, it must come so. Did I not always 
say so? I am a Sunday child; everybody 
will give me what I want, and 1 cannot 
fail.” 

On reaching the town, the carrier 
stopped at an inn, and introduced his 
young comrade to his aunt. The latter, 
a stout, good-tempered woman, readily 
assented, for her nephew’s sake, to give 
the lad a supper and a bed, and bade Te 
lay down his bundle for the present in 
the tap-room. ‘The carrier unharnessed 
his horses, put them in the stable, and 
then went up town. In the meanwhile, 
Frank waited alone in the tap-room for 
the promised meal. He had to waita 
long time, and it had grown dark. From 
the adjoining kitchen the fire threw outa 
brilliant light, and Frank, who felt his 
appetite growing, peeped through a cre- 
vice to see whether there was any pros- 
pect of supper. An odour reached his 
nose, pots and pans were steaming, but 
not a soul was visible in the kitchen. 
The hostess had gone to the door fora 
little while to gossip with the neighbours, 
who usually assembled there. Frank was 
surprised at secing no one at the fire, 
when all was roasting and boiling s0 
famously. He ventured a couple of paces 
in, and at once the fragrance of the roast- 
ing joint drew him to the fireplace. What 
a reviving sight! in one pot a piece of 
pickled pork was bubbling ; in another, a 
quantity of dumplings were steaming. 
A fork lay close by: it drew Frank’s hand 
like a magnet, and he at once seized it. 
He spitted a dumpling, dipped it in the 
gravy, and began devouring it. He found 
it splendid, and worthy of a Sunday- 
child. How may the meat taste? he 
thought. In a second he had impaled a 
lump, and though he burnt his mouth 
with it, it soon disappeared down red 
lane. Still, he preferred the dumplings 
after all, and three of them disappeare 
before he thought of what he was about. 
A fourth was about to endure the fate of 
its predecessors, when the fat hostess 
walked into the kitchen. She hardly no- 
ticed the pot-plunderer ere she cried, “ A 
thief, a thief!’ The neighbours’ wives 
rushed in, seized brooms, cloths, fie 
irons, and anything they could catch hol 
of, and attacked Frank furiously, The 








fat hostess, however, excelled all the rest 
by playing a tattoo on his back with the 
ladle. Our hero had never before expe- 
rienced such a sharp and exhausting 
shower of blows. 

“You villanous boy,” the hostess cried. 
“Only look, he has eaten a dozen of 
my dumplings, and half a leg of pork in 
the bargain. Well, Dll give you some- 
thing to digest the duinplings.” 

At this moment the carrier came in, and 
asked what all the disturbance was about. 

“You have brought a thief into my 
house,” his aunt said; “he has eaten my 
dumplings, and who knows what he would 
have stolen in the night ?” 

Frank cried, and attempted to speak, 
but the carrier stopped him. 

“Did I deserve such treatment from 
you, you gallows-bird ?” 

“'Take him to the police station !” the 
hostess exclaimed. 

Frank, by a desperate effort, escaped 
from the woman’s clutches, and ran out 
of the house. The inn was close to 
the outskirts of the town, and he ran 
off at full speed across the fields. He 
continually fancied his pursuers were at 
his heels, till he fell perfectly exhausted 
on the skirt of awood. He allowed that he 
had doue wrong, but the question that oc- 
cupicd him still was, where he should pass 
the night. It was very dark, and fear- 
fully cold. All at once he perceived a 
light glimmering through the trees. 
Slowly and timidly he drew toward it, 
and discovered a charcoal-pit, from which 
the flame sprung up. He could not see 
the charcoal-burners, but the fire spread 
around a comforting heat, and Frank laid 
himself under a bush with the intention 
of passing the night there. 

“ Well, thy grandmother was right after 
all,” he said to himself, “I am a child of 
fortune, Once, when I was a baby, I fell 
into the water, and was nearly drowned. 
But I was pulled out, and my grand- 
mother said that any other would have 
been drowned, but I must be saved, for I 
was born to good luck. Another time I 
thrust a knife into my cheek; then my 
grandmother said, “Good gracious; sup- 
pose it had run into his eye. But he is a 
Sunday-child, and therefore had a fortu- 
hate escape. Was it not just the same 
to-day? ‘The women might have beaten 
me even worse, or handed me over to the 
po.ice, but Iam naturally lucky, and all 
lias ended well.” 

_ While engaged with these thoughts, he 
feli asleep. Just as morning was about 
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to break, he was awakened by a muttered 
conversation. 

“Have you found it?” a rough voice 
said. 

“ Look there,” another replied, “a box 
full of crowns and paper money.” 

“Did it cost you much trouble?” the 
first asked again. 

“We had got out of the window all 
right with the money, when a watch-dog 
began barking at us. I gave the brute 
a stab, so that it will not get up again in 
a hurry.” 

“But now let us be off at once with 
the money. Give it to old Kitty to take 
care of for the present. She will hide it 
at the place you know of.” 

Frank overheard the conversation, and. 
felt greatly alarmed. He had good reason. 
for believing that he had been listening to. 
a couple ot robbers, “If they find me 
they will kill me,” he thought, aud crept 
closer under the bushes. He crept 
quietly along upon his hands and knees 
till he fancied himself far enough oll. 
He then found himself on a broad high- 
way which ran through the wood. ‘The 
sun was just rising. But what an object 
Frank looked when he had an opportu- 
nity of surveying himself. His hands and 
clothes were black, and his face—though 
he could only suppose that to be the case 
—the result of lus night’s rest among the 
charcoal. While regarding himsel! with 
amazement, three horsemen came gallop- 
ing up the road. 

“Stop, boy, and speak the truth,” one 
of them shouted, as he leaped from his 
horse and seized the boy by the aru. 
* Are you the burner’s boy ?” 

“No!” Frank said. 

“ Well, you come from the charcoal 
pit at any rate,” the other remarked ; 
“did you see a couple of fellows there: 
during the night, talking with the char- 
coal-burner in secret ?”’ 

Frank confessed that he had spent the. 
night there, and repeated the conversa~ 
tion he overheard. 

“Found!” one of the mounted men. 
exclaimed. ‘You, Thomas, take the 
young rogue to his lordship’s, while we 
will follow the trail.” 

With these words the two otliers 
galloped off, but the man addressed as 
‘Thomas, took a cord from his saddle, 
bound Frank’s hands with it, and caught 
hold of the other end. Then he mounted 
his horse and set off at a trot, making his 
prisoner run after him, Frank asserted 
his innocence and wept bitterly. 
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“Be quiet,” Thomas said ; “if you are 
innocent, no harm will be done you. Our 
master’s house was broken into during 
the night; we have been watching the 
scoundrels for a long time, and now 1 
must bring you before his lordship.” 

Within a short time they gained their 
destination. A broad alley of chestnut- 
trees led up to a splendid house, which 
was surrounded by gardens, Frank was 
taken before the earl. 

“We have caught this little black 
rogue,” ‘Thomas reported, “and the others 
will soon be captured.” 

Frank still wept, and after telling the 
earl his night’s adventure, begged for 
merey, as he had nothing to do with the 
thieves. Still he was locked up for the 
present, and waited, frightened to death, 
for what he was still to suffer. 

in the meanwhile the thieves had been 
captured. ‘They had been found at old 
Kalis’s house, where they were busied in 
counting the money, and the whole 
of the gang had been brought to the 
castle. ‘they could not assert their 
innocence for the money was found 
on them. They were cross-questioned 


about Frank, but knew nothing of an 
Jad acquainted with their roguery. ‘The 


thieves were then sent into the town and 
connnitted for trial. Frank, however, 
breathed freely when Thomas opened his 
prison-door, brought him soap, a towel, 
aud a basin, and bade him have a wash. 
After that was done he took him into the 
kitchen and gave him a hearty breakfast. 
Wo could be happier than our Frank ? 
After awhile Thomas returned. 
‘* Have you done?” he asked. “ Come, 
the carl wants to speak with you.’ 

~The earl was sitting at breakfast with 
his lady and two daughters, when Frank 
Was brought to him. 

“Come nearer, my boy,” he said. 
“You are innocent and have been treated 
unjustiv, but such things are sometimes 
unavoidable. 1 will make it up to you, 
as you put me on the track of the thieves ; 
T owe you a special service. But what 
are you doing thus alone in the world 2” 

Frank made it known to him that he 
Was trying to make his fortune, and that 
he was a Sunday-child. He could not 
fail to get on, as soon as he had the 
chance. The earl and the ladies laughed 
and inquired about his home and 
lawily, and Frank concealed nothing, 
Thea the family began conversing in 
French, and Frank listened with all his 
ears. Ie had not a notion of any foreign 
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language, and almost laughed out loud, 
for the incomprehensible words sounded 
to him so droll. At last he noticed the 
young ladies clap their hands with delight, 
and the earl turned again to him. 

“Listen to me, boy! I mean you well, 
Will you enter my service? You can be 
page to my daughters, if you like.” 

Frank opened his eyes widely at this 
change of fortune, nodded his head with 
delight, and accepted the proposition, 
From this time a glorious life began for 
him. He received a fine blue coat, all 
covered with silver lace, a red and white 
striped waistcoat, black plush breeches, 
and brown gaiters, and was never wearied 
of regarding his figure in the mirror. The 
young ladies treated him kindly. They 
were both older and taller than he, and 
quite spoiled him like a child. Whenever 
they went to town, he always accom. 
panied them, for he was in their special 
service, and had hardly anything to do, 
for there were servants enough in the 
castle. here were often a large number 
of visitors in the house, when the young 
ladies would call him and show him to 
their friends, and when they walked in 
the park or played at ball he must always 
be close at hand. Cakes and sweetmeats 
were often given him as well. Thus the 
Sunday-child was rendered vain and 
arrogant, so that he treated the other 
servants ina most haughty manner, and 
fancied he could do as he pleased. He 
made himself greatly hated by the tricks 
he played, and numerous complaints of 
his conduct reached the earl’s ears. His 
lordship believed at first that Frank was 
envied and calumniated, but at length 
he was convinced of the truth; and read 
him a severe lecture. 

“T hoped better things of you,” he 
said. “1 intended to get youa situation 
in town, and make your fortune, but un- 
less these complaints about you cease 
our friendship will be at an end.” 

After such a lecture Frank thought, 
“Oh, nonsense, I shall become ir 
much better than this before long. 
shall be a great gentleman myself, like 
the earl, and then I’ll keep thirty ser- 
vants, all dressed in different liveries, and 
when I say ‘leap!’ they must all turn 4 
somersault together and stand on_their 
legs again. Lama Sunday-child—I can- 
not fail.” 

Thus a year passed in which Frank 
grew a head taller. He was no longe? 
the little pretty lad, the young ladies 
took no pleasure in him, but the earl was 
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repeatedly annoyed. The complaints in- 
creased, and one day he told him, that 
if he ever committed himself again he 
would be turned out of the house without 
mercy. 

There was a large party at the castle, 
and as all the servants were busy, Frank 
was obliged to wait at table too. He 
nad quarrelled shortly before with Thomas, 
and had made up his mind to play him a 
trick. The company were seated at table 
and Thomas and Frank were each handing 
round a ragout. Suddenly, however, 
Frank put out his leg, and Thomas fell 
at full length on the floor, and scattered 
the contents of the dish all around. But 
the punishment was not delayed, Thomas 
caught at him as he fell, and Frank trying 
to avoid him, fellagainst the table, tumbled 
between two ladies, and emptied the dish 
on their silk dresses. But this was not all : 
in trying to rise his foot was entangled 
in the table-cloth, and he pulled it after 
him, so that plates, glasses, bottles, and 
flower-vases were overthrown, and the 
greatest confusion was produced among 
the guests. The earl at once saw through 
it all, he quietly took Frank by the arm 
and led him from the room. Then he 
gave him two most hearty boxes on the 
ear and his dismissal. Frank was com- 
pelled to doff his livery, and leave the 
house in disgrace. He had three crowns 
of his wages still left, these he put in his 
pocket, and walked down to the high road. 

After walking for an hour he sat down 
by the way-side to rest. ‘‘ Well,” he 
thought, “my grandmother was right 
after all. It is true I have been kicked 
out of the house, but I have three crowns 
in my pocket. I am a Sunday-child, and 
cannot faii.” He walked along the road 
and came to an inn, with seats and tables 
in front of it, for the inhabitants of the 
adjoining town frequented the house 
during the summer. While satisfying 
the demands of his appetite with bread 
and cheese, and beer, three earriages-eame 
along the road. The two first were filled 
with ladies and gentlemen, who were 
laughing and singing loudly ; the third, a 
heavy baggage-cart, moved along more 
slowly. It was a company of strolling 
players proceeding to the town to give a 
series of performances, and though they 
might not be brilliant actors, they made 
up for it by their merriment. 

“Qh!” some one cried from the first 
carriage, “let us stop here a little while. 
iow pleasant it is.” 

The carriages were at once deserted, 
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and the merry party chased each other 
among the trees, with the exception of 
the manager’s wife, who pointed to Frank, 
and said to her husband— 

‘Look at that pretty boy! what a pity 
it is that there is not a single actress in 
our company so pretty as that lad.” 

The manager walked up to Frank, and 
commenced talking to him. ‘To the in- 
quiry who he was, and what he did for a 
living, he replied in his usual strain that 
he was a Sunday-child, and wished to 
make his fortune. The rest of the party 
soon came up, amused themselves with 
his bold answers, and when they were all 
seated at supper, the manager took our 
hero by the arm, and said, as he walked 
up and down with himn— 

“You have no occupation worthy of 
your talents, young man, and that is a 
pity. I will make you an offer: join my 
company, and become an actor. With 
your advantages you will have a brilliant 
future, and cannot fail to make your 
fortune with us.” Then he explained to 
him what a glorious profession his was, 
so that Frank expressed his hearty readi- 
ness to go “ah him. The company 
greeted his words with shouts, and they 
soon re-entered the carriages. Frank, 
sitting by the side of the coachman, 
entered the town an actor. ‘The first 
performance was to take place in a week, 
and they were busied in putting up a 
stage in a large room. At this moment 
the leading actress quarrelled with thie 
manager, and left the town without any 
ceremony. The manager was in despair, 
and complained that he would be unable 
to open on the appointed day. But his 
wife soon hit on a scheme. 

“It is of no consequence,” she said, 
“we can help ourselves. For what other 
reason did we engage that pretty young 
fellow? He must play Cunigunda in the 
first piece.” 

The manager doubted the success of 
the scheme, but the lady continued— 

“We have no other choice; we shall 
not find another actress in town, and 
we must perform. Frank seems to be 
very ready, and if we contrive it cleverly 
nobody will find out that it is a boy.” 

The manager at length followed this 
advice, and Krank almost killed himself 
with laughter at the thought that he was 
going to be a woman. Every day thie 
manager gave him instructions how he 
was to walk, strut, sit, and fall down 
dead; how he was to speak and use his 
hands. He was not very pleased with the 
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quantity he had to learn by heart, but the 
fine words he had to speak pleased him 
greatly, and everything went on famously. 
The evening of the performance arrived, 
Frank appeared in a shabby, old silk 
dress; was applauded, and finally, when 
the fair Cunigunda thrust the dagger 
under her arm and fell dead, several bou- 
quets were thrown to him. The manager 
svas in Elysium, and the Sunday-child 
thought, “Yes, and I am on the road to 
make my fortune—I cannot fail !” 

The next evening the performance was 
to be repeated by particular request. 
Frank, however, had previously ridiculed 
another actor, and he determined on 
being revenged. The piece was repeated, 
the public expressed their gratification, 
and Cunigunda fell dead once again. 
At this moment the actor Frank had in- 
sulted bent over the corpse in deep grief, 
but gave Frank such a pinch on the arm 
that he forgot he was dead, and springing 
up gave his assailant a blow in the face. 
The latter was taken unawares for the 
moment, but soon returned the blow with 
interest. The Lady Cunigunda sprang 
upon him, hurled him to the sean, and 
began pummelling him severely. The 
audience laughed, shouted, whistled, and 
stamped; there was a fearful row, but 
the manager wrung his hands and ordered 
the curtain to be dropped. 

“Oh, you wretched fellow !”’ he assailed 
Frank, “ what disgrace you have brought 
on me! Take off your woman’s clothes 
this moment, and never let me see you 
more. We part for ever!” 

Frank did as he was ordered, and saw 
the fortune of his professional career 
annihilated at the end of a week. In very 
low spirits he was about leaving the house 
by a back door, when he heard some one 
talking with the manager, and laughing 
loudly. 

“So, then,” the stranger said, in a 
merry voice, “Miss Cunigunda was a 
man. The scene was famous, and I 
nearly killed myself with laughing.” 

“Ah!” the manager interrupted him, 
“the infamous fellow has brought disgrace 
upon me; I fear that this scene has 
utterly robbed me of the patronage of the 
public !” 

“By no means,” the stranger replied, 
with a laugh; “it delighted the majority 
as much as it did myself. Iam taking a 
tour, and never thought that I should 
have such amusement in this little town, 
But where is your young actor? Will 
you not introduce me to him ?” 
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“T have discharged him long ago” 
the manager said, as he went away ond 
left the stranger alone. Frank, who jp 
the meanwhile slowly drew nearer, noy 
walked up to the gentleman and said— 

“If you wish to see the performer of 
the part of Cunigunda, he now stands 
before you.” 

“You? I congratulate you, young 
man,” the stranger said. “ I was annoyed 
to hear that the manager would not allow 
you to appear again.” 

Frank honestly confessed that he did 
not care so much about it, for he expected 
to make his fortune equally well in any 
other way. The traveller continued talk. 
ing with him, and when he learned that 
Frank was utterly destitute and had not 
even a lodging, + put his hand in his 
pocket, and said politely— 

“You afforded me so great. pleasure 
that it would be ungrateful on my part 
not to offer you some return. I trust you 
will allow me to put you in the way of 
getting a little refreshment at any rate.” 

With these words he pressed a coin 
into Frank’s hand, and disappeared. 
Frank hastened with his present to a 
lamp, and hardly believed his eyes when 
he found a guinea in his hand. He joy- 
fully left the house and hastened to an 
inn. 

“Well,” he thought, “‘ my grandmother 
was right after all; I had almost plunged 
into misery, and here I am at the top of 
the tree again. This coin is a sign that 
bright days are in store for me. I ama 
Sunday-child, and cannot fail to make 
my fortune.” 

The next morning our adventurer 
quitted the town, and went off on an 
unsettled journey. As long as his money 
lasted he lived freely, but in a few days 
his pockets were empty again, and he 
looked about for another fortunate inc 
dent. In truth, a very remarkable ci 
cumstance was about to happen to hin— 
in his arrogance he did not see that when 
this adventure was ended, he would have 
to begin life in reality and taste all its 
bitterness. 

Carelessly humming a tune, he lounged 
along the road, until he saw a wood be- 
fore him, which seemed to extend a long 
distance from the side of the road. Fra 
followed a path which led into the wood, 
and soon perceived that he was in a cares 
fully tended park. He walked on and on, 
through green avenues of trees, till he 
saw a glistening lake before him, on whit! 
swans were gliding slowly and majest- 
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eallv. At the other side of the lake was 
a large palatial building, with lofty tur- 
rets, which was reflected in the bright 
waters. Orange trees and splendid 
flower-beds grew along the bank of the 
lake, and white marble statues glistened 
amid the dark foliage. Frank gazed 
around him in amazement, until a man 
came towards him, carrying several flower- 
pots under his arm, and whom Frank per- 
ceived was the gardener. He was about 
to make some inquiry of the young in- 
truder, but he hardly came up to him ere 
his features displayed visible emotion. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘do 
I see aright? The marquis! Oh! my 
lord, we have all been in the greatest 
alarm about you. You have at last re- 
turned, but in what a dress!” 

«A marquis!” Frank thought, in sur- 
prise: “if they make a marquis of me 
here, my fortune is secured.” 

He condescendingly turned to the gar- 
dener, and asked— 

“Are you quite certain that Il am a 
marquis ?” 

“Yes, yes,” the gardener replied ; 
“though your clothes might have led me 
astray, 1 recognise you perfectly by your 
voice.” 

“Indeed !” Frank said; “‘ pray, may I 
ask why you have all been so anxious 
about me ?” 

“Oh, my lord!” the gardener said, 


“vou must know that better than I do.. 


But how can I serve you now? Shall [ 
announce your return to your valet? 
Your dress tells me that you do not desire 
to re-enter the castle openly.” 

“Quite right; you can send my valet 
to me; I will wait for him on this bench.” 

The gardener immediately put down 
his flower-pots and hastened to the eastle. 
Frank, however, seated himself on the 
bench, awaiting in great anxiety the result 
of this new adventure. He was deter- 
mined to behave exactly as a marquis, 
and even Had most lordly ideas in-the 
conviction that fortune now intended to 
shower on him her most brilliant gifts. 
In a short time the gardener returned, 
and brought with him the valet, an old 
white-haired man. 

“Good Heavens!” the latter said, as 
he clasped his hands, “it is really my 
lord! Ah, I cannot bear to see you in 
such adress! But pray, come, I will 
take you quite secretly to your apart- 
ments, so that no one may see you In 
those clothes.” 

Frank followed him through gloomy 





avenues, then through a side door into a 
wing of the castle, and was conducted by 
him into the marquis’s rooms. Tere the 
valet locked the door, fetched clothes out 
of an adjoining room, and said— 

“ Before all, my dear young lord,change 
your clothes, and allow me to remove this 
disgraceful attire. I am convinced you 
oe be hungry, but I will attend to all 
that.” 

Frank of course raised no objection. 
He dressed himself with the assistance 
of the valet, and soon stood before the 
mirror in a most elegant suit, which fitted 
as if made for him. Before long he was 
seated at a well-covered table, where a 
dainty breakfast demanded his undivided 
attention. 

“And now, my dear young lord,” the 
old man said, “if you have no objection, 
I will go to your father and tell him of 
your return. Only trust to me, for you 
know that he holds me in his good 
opinion.” 

The valet left the room, but Frank en- 
joyed bis breakfast heartily, walked about 
the room, and surveyed himself in the 
hall mirrors. 

“Were my grandmother only to see 
me now,” he thought, wouldn’t she open 
her eyes—rather! Now I am a marquis, 
and intend to enjoy myself.” 

Then he stretched himself at full length 
on a soft sofa, fell asleep, and dreauit 
that he was already Emperor of China. 

My young readers will have already 
seen that the sudden elevation of my hero 
to the rank of marquis was owing to a 
mistake. The marquis who was about 
Frank’s age, and wonderfully like him in 
face and figure, was a reckless young fel- 
low. He had quarrelled with his tutor, 
and had been condemned by his father, 
who punished all his son’s tricks with 
great severity, to keep his rooms for a 
week, and be put on short allowance. 
But, on the very first day of his confine- 
ment, the marquis, enraged at the punish- 
ment, had secretly escaped from the Castle 
and fled. The house, the park, and the 
neighbourhood were searched but all in 
vain. The tutor and a number of ser- 
vants had started off in various directions 
to find the missing lamb, but during a 
fortnight no trace of him had been found. 
Under these melancholy circumstances 
our Frank had been taken for the mar- 
quis, while the real Simon Pure was in 
hiding, no one knew where. 

The duke had scarce heard from the 
valet that his son had returned ere he 
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proceeded to his room, where the old 
steward followed him. Frank was sleep- 
ing the healthiest noble snooze that can 
well be imagined, when he felt himself 
shaken by the arm, and a thundering 
voice threatened to burst his éympanum. 
He rubbed his eyes, looked round the 
room, for he did not know at the mo- 
ment where he was, and fell back again 
on the sofa terrified by the angry words 
that pattered round like hail, Fortu- 
nately for him, the duke was very short- 
sighted, and did not perceive the real state 
of the case. Frank had only heard the 
last words distinctly, that he would re- 
main for a fortnight in his apartments on 
bread and water, and the duke quitted 
the room in extreme wrath. The old 
valet followed his master, and the door 
was locked on the outer side. 

Frank now came to his senses and re- 
flected on what had happened. He found 
himself locked in and felt uncomfortable, 
for hesaw that his position asa marquis was 
destined to turn out anything but a com- 
fortable one. After idling away an hour 
the old valet returned, and Frank walked 
quietly to mect bim. 

“Why,” he asked the servant, “ why 
did the old gentleman leave the room in 
such an angry mood ?” 

“Oh, my darling marquis, how can 
you ask such a question ?” 

“Did he not say that I must remain 
here for a fortnight on bread and water ?” 

“Yes, he did,” the valet remarked 
sorrowfully; “but I must not converse 
much with you, my lord. His grace is 
very excited and will not allow you to 
enter his presence. He orders you to 
take pen and paper and describe exactly 
all that has happened to you since your 
flight, and who aided and abetted you. 
You can only gain his pardon by the 
greatest exactitude. Let me implore you, 
my lord, to write quickly ; here are pen, 
ink, and paper. I dare not speak more 
with you.” 

Frank was in a horrible state of anxiety. 
He called after the old man, but he had 
already left the room and locked the door 
after him. What was the false marquis 
to do? There lay the white paper be- 
fore him, he must write a description of 
matters he knew nothing about, and be- 
sides he could hardly spell. He began 
to feel very penitent and alarmed. He 
was ready enough to become a marquis 
but not to be locked up and punished. 
The fear of the result of his adveuture 
had such an effect that he no longer felt 


at all lordly, but would have given al] i 
the world to be able to walk about again 
in his old clothes. The hours passed jg 
timid anxiety. He had long before made 
up his mind to give himself up as a tailor’ 
son, he had shaken and rapped at the 
door, but everything remained silent 
around him. In the evening, however 
the valet reappeared and placed a lump 
of bread and a bottle of water on the 
table. 

“ Give me my old clothes back,”’ Frank 
shouted to him, “ and let me go again; [ 
am no marquis, but a traveller in search 
of fortune. Indeed; 1 am nota marquis,” 

The servant regarded him with amaze. 
ment, then shrugged his shoulders, and 
said— 

“You are out of your senses, my lord, 
You must yield to necessity aud write, 
Good night.” 

With these words the old man left the 
room again and locked the door, in spite 
of Frank’s asseverations that he was not 
the marquis. 

My hero’s imprisonment lasted three 
days. ‘The valet came morning, atter- 
noon, and night, and begged him to write, 
Frank assured him every time that he 
was not the marquis, that so the old man 
began to grow alarmed, and fancied his 
young master was losing his senses. 
Frank passed the days of his imprison 
ment in a state of great dissatisfaction. 
Even his bed was not so soft as he had 


‘deserved, for the young marquis was only 


allowed a pailiasse without featherbeds. 
His food consisted of bread and water, 
and he had lost all the pleasure he had felt 
in his fine clothes. His only amusement 
consisted in sitting at the window and 
watching the occupation of the servants. 

Thus he sat on the third evening 
miserably enough at his window, when he 
heard a travelling carriage roll into the 
are y Y 
yard. The tutor had found the real 
prince, and brought him at full speed, 
This caused a tremendous — surprise 
throughout the castle. The duke and 
the valet knew that they had the marquis 
under lock and key, and as the tutor 
brought another whom he declared he 
had caught three days previous, The 
real marquis fell at his father’s feet in 
tears, and begged for pardon, confessing 
all he had done in the meanwhile. The 
valet then thought of Frank’s assertions 
that he was not the marquis, and told the 
duke of the fact. The prisoner was 
brought in, and all were surprised at his 
remarkable resemblance to the marquis. 
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But when Frank saw the marquis kneel- 
ing and crying, a great fear fell upon him 
lest his neck was imperilled, and sobbing, 
he fell on his knees by his image, with a 
thousand protestations that he would 
never do such a thing again. But as tlie 
real marquis and the false one knelt side 
by side and outvied each other in protesta- 
tions, the scene appeared so comical to 
the duke and the rest present that they 
could not refrain from laughing. Thus 
the much feared hour seemed to have a 
better termination than the two young 
scamps expected. But for all that the 
marquis was conducted to his own apart- 
ments and had to repent his folly, while 
Frank received his old clothes again, and 
was ignominiously kicked out of thie castle. 

From that day our young adventurer 
lost all desire to enter upon fresh schemes, 
and as he no longer sought them he had 
no opportunity to display himself in any 
extraordinary fashion as a Sunday’s child. 
But this aroused the serious question as 
to what he should set about to get 
through the world. He had learned 
nothing, he had been ever afraid of work, 
and thus the world, which he had once 
depicted in such glowing colours, sud- 
denly became very gloomy and melan- 
choly. Fora time he joined a party of 
travelling musicians, from whom he ac- 
quired the necessary blows on the truin- 
pet, but as he rarely put them in at the 
right moment, they grew angry with him 
and discharged him. His position grew 
gradually more meiancholy. How many 
young inen of his own age were now on the 
best road to become worthy citizens? 
They were either in the first class at 
school, or in the equally honourable 
workshops; they were industrious and 
enterprising, ana there was every pros- 
pect of their serving their country re- 
putably. Frank, however, was nothing, 
he was a young vagabond who lay about 
the highways and must seem an object_of 
suspicion to everybody, and be regarded 
doubtfully. His fancied good luck had 
disappeared, he had no claims on the good 
things of this life for he was ignorant, 
understood no work, and had no idea how 
a man can earn money honestly. 

Thus, then, Frank fell into a wretched 
State. His clothes were ragged, he was 
fearfully hungry, and yet did not know 
what on earth he should set about. He 
was ashamed to beg, and yet hunger com- 
pelled him to do so. It was growing to- 
wards evening, when he was wandering 
about - streets of a large city. He 
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asked several people for alms, but every- 
body se ad him hastily, and even 
threatened him with the police. Help- 
less, exhausted, and attenuated with 
hunger, he walked slowly out of the 
town, which appeared to offer him neither 
shelter nor food. He seated himself by 
the wayside, and the thought of his 
miserable position overcame him so that 
he broke out into burning tears and 
wished that death would come. At this 
moment he felt his shoulder clutched, 
and on looking up he saw a man in poor 
clothing standing before him. 

“Well, young fellow, why are you 
erying ?” the man asked him. 

“ Ah,” Frank sobbed, “I am poor and 
unhappy. Hunger is torturing me, and 
I do not know how to help myself.” 

“ What is your trade?” the stranger 
asked. ‘Can you work ?” 

“7 am ready to work and earn money,” 
Frank said; “but I do not know how to 
begin at it.” 

“Indeed!” the stranger said. ‘* How 
old are you?” 

“ Sixteen years.” 

* And you don’t care what work it 
1s 2?” 

“Any,” Frank replied, “so that it 
removes me from my present wretched 
position.” 

“ Very good, then, come with me; I 
want an assistant, because 1 put mine 
under ground this morning.” 

The man who asked Frank’s aid was 
the sexton. Had it been any one else, 
however, Frank would have gladly ac- 
cepted his hand, considering lis present 
position. THe lived close to the chiureh 
with his wife, who had supper ready for 
him. She gladly gave her husband’s 
assistant a share of it, and also offered 
him a room in her house. 

Frank had now become a gravedigger. 
He had a melancholy, serious occupation, 
for among all those for whom he laboured, 
he saw only tears, sighs, and groans. His 
wages, too, were small. He had sur- 
rendered all hope of fortune, and was in 
a most melancholy mood. At this period 
of his existence he often thought of his 
poor parents. Did they hope that he, 
favoured by fortune, would soon return 
home, and were they already lying beneat) 
the grass plots, which he daily spread 
over fresh graves? Then his tears flowed 
copiously, and he felt truly alone in the 
world. 

One evening he heard the young fellows, 
collected in gossip near the churchyard, 
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saving, that a magnificent treasure lay 
hidden on the hill behind the churchyard, 
where stood the half-decayed willows. 
But no one could raise the treasure 
unless he were a Sunday’s child. Frank 
started in delicht. ‘Can my fortune,” 
he thought, “lie buried there?” The 
‘dea had penetrated his mind, and for the 
first time since a long period the idea of 
the “ Sunday-ehild” was aroused in him. 
From this moment all his thoughts were 
directed to the mound, where the treasure 
was stated to be hidden. He asked the 
lads as to the necessary steps to be taken 
to gain the treasure, and they told him 
that he must put on a white shirt, then 
walk thrice round the hillock at mid- 
night, mount it, and utter the words— 
“Gold! come straightway to my hand, 
\ Sunday’s child makes the demand.” 


After this he must begin digging, and 
after a few shovelfuls of earth had been 
cast out, the pot full of sovereigns would 
rise before him. Frank paid special atten- 
tion toall this, and the next night he crept 
out of the house with a spade, and went 
to the mound. Trembling with excite- 
ment, he put on the shirt, and did every- 
thing he had been recommended. He 
mounted the hillock, after uttering the 
lines, and began to dig. He threw out 
several shovelfuls of earth, and then his 
spade struck something hard. 

“That must be the treasure,” he said, 
triumphantly, to himself. 

But it did not rise up from the ground. 

“Tt is so large and heavy,” he thought, 
“T must give it a help.” 

He hastily dug deeper, and stooping 
down over the cavity, he seized something 
round, he lifted it wp, and lo! it was a 
death's head. Startled at the sight, he 
threw it from him, but when he looked 
up, a tall black form stood before him. 
It was tlic clergyman of the town. I tell 
you so st once, lest any of you mav feel 
as frightened as did our poor treasure- 
seeker. He had been paying a late visit 
outside the town, and on proceeding home 
the white figure on the lull attracted his 
attention, and he boldly walked up to it 
to find out what was going on. 

“What are you doing here »” the cler- 
evman asked. Lrank, however, trembled 
all over. 

“1am look—look 


ing for a treasure,” 
he stammered, * 


which is concealed here.” 
“A treasure?” the clergyman asked, 
My Surprise, “who are vou 2” 
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«And you really fancy,” the good 
gentleman continued, * that treasures of 
cold are to be dug out of the earth? Do 
you faney you will find them in chureh. 
vards? Fool, work and trust in God; 
for here you will dig in vain for what js 
called the happiness of human life. And, 
though you may not possess gold in chests 
and bags, the feeling of duty performed 
will be a treasure which an honest man 
would exchange for no other. Come, 
leave this place, and proceed to your 
home.” 

The clergyman took I'rank by the arm 
and led him down the hill. He stil! 
trembled from fear, and did not grow 
calm till his earnest companion told him 
who he was. While walking home, he 
kindly asked the causes that made Frank 
dig for treasures, and mildly reproved 
such superstition and folly. He also 
made some inquiries as to his strange 
past life, and shook his head as he said— 

“So now you dig graves? Do you like 
that employment, and faney you can stick 
to it for your whole life ?” 

“Oh, no,” Frank replied. ‘I would 
gladly turn to something else, but I know 
nothing.” 

“Well, then,” the clergyman con- 
tinued, “if you will promise me to work 
and keep steady, I will provide for you. 
Before all, banish the absurd idea that 
you, as a Sunday child, have reason to 
expect extraordinary good luck. No man 
can have such, because his birth depends 
on accidental circumstances. Every man, 
whether high or low, must be active and 
work—industry and perseverance are the 
only magic words by which treasures are 
found. I will try to have you taught a 
trade. But now go to bed and come to 
me early to-morrow.” 

Frank felt himself deeply humiliated 
by the clergyman’s words, and yet they 
offered him a certain prospect that he 
would yet see better days. In this temper, 
he fell asleep on his wretched pallet. The 
next morning he knocked at the clergy- 
man’s door, and was received by him 
seriously though kindly. They proceeded 
together to a carpenter’s workshop, and 
the latter finally agreed to take Frank as 
his apprentice. From this time, Frank’s 
life underwent a decided change. His 
master, a well-to-do man, employed a large 
number of journeymen and apprentices, 
whom he kept in strict order. He de- 
manded honest discharge of their duties, 
and to those who behaved so he was 
gentle and well-meaning, Frank at length 








learned to know what work and exertion 
meant. He had to be up one of the first, 
had to plane, drive in nails, deliver mes- 
sages in the town, and had at first some 
difticultvy in accustoming himself to this 
regular life. Besides, two afternoons in 
the week he was obliged to go to the 
clergyman’s to practise himself in writing, 
reading, and figuring, as well as learning 
some other acquirements. Both the 
clerevman and his master insisted on him 
writing from time to time to his parents, 
which he had hitherto neglected. Any 
irregularity in his behaviour was sharply 
reprehended, but praise and friendship 
were not wanting when he had done his 
duty. 

Thus Frank became, in the course of a 
year, quite a different being. He yielded 
to the necessity of regular activity, and 
soon found the greatest delight in it. He 
was ever grateful to his two kind friends, 
and they were glad, in their turns, to 
see his exertions meet their reward. At 
length his apprenticeship was over, and 
he went on his travels, but this time with 
very different ideas. He saw many towns 
and people, and returned to his master a 
few years later a valuable and experienced 
workman. The latter was glad to sce him 
and the good character he had brought 
from other masters for whom he had 
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worked. His perseverance and ability 
found him friends and customers, and as 
his master helped him in many ways, he 
was soon enabled to set up in business 
for himself, 

When this was done, Frank went home 
to fetch his parents, who were to live 
with him in future. His grandmother 
was still living, and when Frank em- 
braced his parents, she exclaimed— 

“You see, I always said that he would 
make his fortune—he is a Sunday-child.”’ 

“Ah!” Frank said, “ you do not know 
yet into what folly and misery that idea 
plunged me. The thought that I should 
be sure to make my fortune in idleness 
was all but my ruin. And yet I can 
appeal to my good fortune in finding at 
the right moment nobly-minded men, 
who cured me of my folly, and gave me 
the opportunity of commencing a life of 
labour, such as [ had never known before. 
Fortune consists in industry and the 
honest exercise of human strength, and 
he who does not seek it there can never 
hope to attain it permanently.” 

Frank took his parents with him to the 
town which had become his second home, 
but his grandmother died soon after the 
removal. He married his old master’s 
daughter, and became a much-respected 
and prosperous man. L. W. 
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BORDER LIFE ; 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE RED RIVER. 





CHAPTER I. 


FORT HENRY AND ITS CHIEF FACTORY. 


Oxe of the most attractive and pictu- 
resque points of the Red River Settle- 
ment, established by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, was that portion which hes 
between Sumpter-Marsh Creek and Fort 
Henry, including the approach to the 
fort or factory itself. As a sample of 
architecture, however, that building was 
not a great deal more imposing than 
others of its class, except that as the 
centre of an extensive trade it was of 
creater extent, in order to accommodate 
the various officers, clerks, and employés 
rendered necessary by the quantity of busi- 
ness to be done. It was, in fact, a cluster 
of log-huts, the middle one of which, as 
being the habitation of the chief factor 
and his family, was larger than those 
which surrounded or adjoined it. Those 
which flanked it were smaller and of 
ruder construction, and were occupied 
by the subordinates of the establishment, 
or used as stores for peltries, ammuni- 
tion, and winter supplies of food, which 
it was particularly necessary to look to, 
as a failure of provisions must prove a 
serious Calamity indeed. 

The whole was surrounded with a 
wooden stockade, strengthened with bas- 
tions and battlemented gateways, which, 
to suit the garish taste of the Indian 
Visitors, were painted in flaming colours, 
not always laid on in the best taste. 

The manner of life at this fort, like 
others, convenient to the great prairies, 
was by no means idle or without a certain 
species of excitement and pleasure to 
those who were stationed there. Out- 
side the fort, a considerable portion of 
ground was laid out in gardens and til- 
lage, which occupied the time and con- 
tributed to the sustenance of the inhabi- 
tants ; while further off, on the verge of 
an extensive forest, a detachment of 
Salteaux Indians, of the great Algonquin 
tribes, had formed a settlement, partly 
for the purposes of trade, and partly as 
allies of the garrison, who subsidized 
them by the gitt of superior privileges, 
aud employed them both as hunters and 
as scouts and detectives, to warn them 
against the insidious incursions of the 
herce and untameable Blackfeet, who 





more than once had threatened an attack, 
and who were only to be kept in check by 
the constant vigilance of the garrison and 
its native allies. 

In winter, when the hunters and half- 
breeds were away, the time hung heavily 
enough, although to the younger male 
portion, who were fond of sport, it was 
sufliciently agreeable, as the marshes were 
filled with wild-fowl, the woods with grey 
grouse aud wood-partridges, while the 
annual ‘“ goose-hunt” formed a distine- 
tive feature, inasmuch as on the wholesale 
slaughter of the bird a good deal of the 
general home-comforts of the larder might 
depend. The women busied themselves 
in making clothes and pemmican, while 
the evenings were spent by all alike in 
gossip, or in dancing to the fiddle of some 
wandering voyageu;. 1t was in summer, 
however, that bustle abounded, and that 
the chief business was done. Constant 
brigades of canoes navigated the river, 
some bringing cargoes of furs to the 
depot from the interior, and others laden 
with returns of supplies. Independent 
of the Indian visitors, however, were the 
half-breeds, the highest class of whom 
were the buffalo hunters, from whom the 
servants of the company obtained their 
chief supply of dried meat and pemmican. 
As may be supposed, the majority of those 
gentry were by no means remarkable for 
great nicety of moral feeling, or for any 
hesitancy in following out the tempta- 
tions which pleasure or passion might 
throw in their path. ‘I'leirs was a life 
full of constant peril, and one which only 
untamed spirits with fiery wills and 
daring courage could face or undergo. 
Most of them, no doubt, were men of 
humble birth and uneducated minds, but 
here and there exceptions might be 
found, and individuals of the class might 
be met with, who were evidently of 
better blood and gentler nurture, and 
whose liking for so rude atrade and such 
demoralizing associations was at once 
to be wondered at and deplored. 

The summer of 1S— happened to be a 
peculiarly busy one at Fort Henry. The 
previous winter had been not over rigo- 
rous, and both the Indian hunters and 
the half-breeds had prospered accordingly. 
Thetrading-room of the tort was filled from 


morning to night with grave Indians, and 
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the traflic of skins went on unceasingly, 
including those of bears, red and black, 
the grey fox and the racoon, and of the 
more precious ones of the beaver, the 
silver fox, the sable, and the marten. 
Outside, the half-breeds lounged or swag- 
gered, having already procured a settle- 
ment of their demands through the me- 
dium of their captain and guide—some of 
them even thus early showing signs of 
dilapidation, from having gambled away 
portions of their hardly-earned gains, 
while others, more provident or lucky, 
improvised horse races and rode their 
own steeds, clad in garments of many 
colours, and adorned with belts and trap- 
pings as gay as a combination of Indian 
and civilized art could make them; or 
theyamused themselves with riflematches, 
while some fraternized with the families 
of the officers and clerks of the garrison, 
and spent their leisure amongst them, 
occasionally enlivening the society and 
repaying their hosts by giving entertain- 
ments, which, to say the truth, were sel- 
dom or ever marred by the exhibition of 
ill-inanners, riot, turbulence, or bad taste. 

Of course, to these véusious the prin- 
cipal factor and his family were always 
invited, and so far as strict decorum in 
his presence was concerned, no one who 
enjoyed the friendship or acquaintance of 
Father Ben Ormstead—for so was the 
dignitary called—could doubt for a mo- 
ment that where he reigned prudence and 
moderation must reign with him; for 
although he had been long a resident, in 
forest and prairie, and had gradually 
gained his present position after having 
undergone the usual probation insisted 
upon by the Company, of apprentice, 
clerk, and chief trader, until he had at 
length arrived at the dignity of chief fac- 
tor at an important station, still the 
rough nature of his calling and associa- 
tious had neither demoralized nor vul- 
garized him, and his native good sense 
and intelligence had enabled him not only 
to avoid temptation himself, but to frown 
down those who endeavoured to intro- 
duce the ruder habits of their wild calling 
Within the purlicus of the fort, in whieh 
he reigned supreme. Although now 
somewhat advanced in life, and corpulent 
in person, he was still exceedingly active, 
and possessed apparently of undiminished 
strength; and although habitually guarded 
in temper and cheerful of mood, still there 
ere times when, aroused to anger by in- 
justice, contumacy, or treachery, his vio- 
lence knew no bounds, and even the most 
daring Indian or ferocious half-breed 
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hunter, trapper, or royageur was glad to 
shrink from and deprecate his wrath. 
On the whole, however, these explosions 
were seldom invited or witnessed, and the 
good man’s life flowed on evenly and 
smoothly, since minor grievances or an- 
noyances had but little power to disturb 
him, and his own provident forethought 
and decision of character enabled him to 
combat them at the outset, and to ridi- 
cule rather than to subdue them by main 
strength, or penal measures, or inflictions 
on the offenders. 

He had been long a widower, and had 
never been blessed with family. Some 
years, however, before that in which our 
story commences, his only sister had died 
in a northern city, leaving her twin-girls 
to the care of a father whose misconduct 
had been the cause of his own ruin and 
of his wife’s early death. These children 
lather Ben had been induced to send for 
and adopt, rather than leave them under 
the charge of their dissolute and _profli- 
gate pareut, and although so novel an 
undertaking somewhat discomposed him 
at first, he had long since learned to bless 
the day in which his charitable and kindly 
resolution had been taken. 

Abra and Imola were the somewhat 
unusual and romantic names given to the 
young creatures thus committed to his 
care, and, fortunately for themselves, they 
were too young to feel the complete isola- 
tion which threatened their future life ; 
and moreover had too little left to regret 
in the scenes they had quitted, not to be 
pleased with the almost unlimited free- 
dom they indulged at the fort, and with 
the fatherly care and affection which its 
commander bestowed on them even from 
the first. 

Although twins by birth, they alto- 
gether ditlered from each other both in 
physical beauty and in mental organiza- 
tion. They were both tall, but Abra was 
a brunette and Imolaa blonde ; Abra was 
impulsive, and sometimes fiery; while 
Imola, with feelings as deep, was less de- 
monstrative in act and speech, and some- 
times smiled and sometimes sighed at the 
vehemence of her sister, for causes which 
she herself could not comprehend the im- 

ortance of. It may be that they agreed 
all the better for this complete contrast 
in temperament as well as in style; each 
had for the other that novelty and variety 
which stimulates sympathy, and some- 
tines prevents affection from stagnating 
for want of something to keep it alive; 
each found something to wonder at—to 
admire, and occasionally even to forgive 
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in her companion; and it is doubtful 
whether they might have spent their lives 
so pleasantly or harmoniously together 
under such constant and monotonous as- 
sociation, were it not that the lively wit 
and vivacious disposition of the dark 
beauty kept the imagination of the dove- 
eyed Imola on the stretch to apprehend 
her energetic expositions of men and 
things, and follow out her arguments and 
views; or whether Abra would not have 
winced beneath the clash and jostle of 
a character assimilating to her own; 
whereas now, in her meek and gentle 
sister, she felt that she had an admirer 
rather than a rival, and it may be that it 
pleased her natural girlish vanity to sup- 
pose that in one so tender and trusting 
she had something to patronize as well 
as to love. Thus, on every hand, there 
was no motive for rivalry between them; 
it was quite possible that both might be 
equally admired by the same person, with- 
out the possibility of offensive comparison 
towards either, and in point of fact some 
such feeling had come to be tacitly esta- 
blished between them, and each was 
accustomed to enjoy the praises bestowed 
on her relative, without even the possi- 
bility of any alloy proceeding from the 
idea that her own claims were postponed 
or unacknowledged thereby. 

It need hardly be said that, under the 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
their education was necessarily imperfect 
and desultory, although much less so 
than might « priori be supposed. Their 
uncle had, in early life, found it necessary 
to learn French and something of Ger- 
man for the purposes of trade, and his 
employers at all times expected that his 
occasional reports (some of them volumi- 
nous) should be clear in style and not 
deticient in composition. By slow degrees 
he had, as opportunity served, accumu- 
lated a certain quantity of books, some 
solid and some light, and he had taken 
unwonted pains and trouble to add to his 
library from the moment that his nieces 
came to be inmates in his house. What 
they knew he had taught them during the 
long evenings of more than one winter, 
and they amply repaid him by following 
out his plans of study when the days of 
early summer were hardly long enough 
to tide him over the quantity of work he 
had to do. Now and then, too, Canadian 
reyageurs, some of them with musical 
tastes, found their wandering way to 
the factory, and made it their temporary 
home. One of these had presented Imola 


with a guitar, and had taught her the 
notes; while another, who had been a 
player and an operatic singer during his 
vagabond and many-coloured career, had 
civen them some instructions for the 
management of their voices on a limited 
scale, and had enabled them to sing first 
and second with something more than 
tolerable skill—a consummation, by-the- 
way, owing rather to their own natural 
taste and love of the beautiful art than 
to the profound knowledge of Monsieur 
Christophe, whose scientific acquire. 
ments were of the slenderest kind, al. 
though his voice had once been a decent 
tenor before liquor and snuft had destroyed 
it, but whose remembrance of operatic 
adornment and finish still clung to his 
style, and enabled him to impart them 
tolerably well to his pupils, of whom he 
came at last to be exceedingly proud 
before he left the fort. 





CHAPTER II. 
LAMECH OVEREND AND THE “ UALF- 


BREEDS —ORONDOOKA AND THE SAL- 
TEAUX. 


ce 


As we have before said, the summer 
during which our story opens, was an 
unusually busy one at Fort Henry, and 
brought with it an increased number of 
visitors and traders, some of them fa- 
miliar faces for years, and others who 
appeared there for the first time. 
Amongst those belonging to the former 
class, the principal person both in his own 
estimation and in the eyes of his followers, 
was a half-breed, named Lamech Overend, 
who, by courtesy, was called ‘‘ Captain,” 
from the fact of his being usually selected 
as the commander of the squadron of 
hunters, who yearly sallied forth to them 
hunting-grounds as the summer advanced 
and their trading was done. Like Byron’s 
Conrad— 


“Robust but not Herculean—to the sight 
* . > . . . p 
No giant frame sets forth his common height;’ 


square shouldered, sturdy, and firmly 
planted on his feet, his well-knit frame 
gave evidence of far greater strength and 
powers of endurance than if his propor- 
tions had been on a larger scale and his 
stature more commanding. His features 
corresponded to his build; they were 
Square and massive—neither handsome 
nor ugly—but, on the whole, bore the 
impress of great determination of cha 
racter, coupled with unbending obstinacy 
of will, which all his efforts to conciliate 
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could not get rid of, or fail to act as 
warnings to his friends and associates 
not to place implicit trust in the general 
speciousness of manner and systematic 
courtesy of bearing which lhe usually 
adopted towards all whom he wished to 
stand well with, or whose friendship or 
goodwill he coveted. 

~ Amongst the new comers who had 
never before visited the fort, there were 
two who deserve particular notice at our 
hands. We have before alluded to the 
Salteaux Indians, whose village was 
formed at some distance from the fort, 
and who were only adetachment from the 
original tribe, and presided over by an 
inferior chief. Now, however, their ranks 
had been reinforced by the arrival of 
Orondooka, the supreme head, accompa- 
nied by about sixty of his chosen war- 
riors. It was understood that this large 
party had been originally engaged in 
hunting, but had been interfered with on 
their hunting-grounds by a large party 
of Blackfeet, whom they had conquered 
and almost extirpated, reckoning amongst 
their spoils a rescued white traveller or 
hunter, who had unluckily fallen into the 
hands of their vanquished foes. Oron- 
dooka himself was a very noble-looking 
Indian, with great intelligence of manner, 
and who spoke English tolerably well, 
from his constant communication with the 
people of the different forts with whom 
his own traded and dealt. He was still 
young—under thirty a good deal—and 
had lately superseded his father, who was 
permanently disabled by wounds. He had 
carly waited on Father Ben, both for the 
purposes of trade and to confirm their 
alliance, as well as to present to him his 
rescued protégé and friend, who intro- 
duced himself to the factory chief under 
the name of Henry Millingen, an in- 
dependent trapper and hunter in the 
lhickwoods frequented by the Crees and 
Blackfeet, the latter of whom had taken 
lim prisoner and destroyed his traps, 
intending to sacrifice him on their return 
to their native village, which now, thanks 
‘0 Orondooka, not half a score of thein 
would reach. 

_ Even from the first, it was evident to 
Yather Ben that the young stranger was 
not an ordinary man, and had not been 
regularly brought up to the hardy and 
perilous trade which he had latterly pur- 
sued, Neither did he deny that necessity 
“s much as choice had compelled him to 
adopt it, although as to his antecedents 
aud previous history he was either silent 
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when questioned about them, or quietly 
got rid of the subject by turning the con- 
versation ito another channel altogether. 
Two or three months had elapsed since 
his rescue from the Blackfeet, and during 
the interval he had hunted with the party 
of Orondooka, and had proved himself a 
worthy son of the forest, and well entitled 
to share the prolits of the spoils to which 
by his courage and capacity he had so ma- 
terially contributed. But his privations 
and sufferings while a prisoner, and his 
subsequent exertions with the Salteaux, 
had told upon his constitution, and after 
a gallant struggle with disease, he was at 
length unwillingly obliged to succumb. 
Fortunately for him, however, this did 
not happen until he had become in some 
degree familiarized with the chief factor, 
and had been introduced to his family. 
Indeed, Father Ben, among lis other 
gifts, prided himself on being “‘ a medicine 
man’ of repute, and occasionally com- 
mitted sad havoc in the “ drugging and 
drenching” line amongst the population 
of the fort, who had the misfortune to be 
ill. ‘To consult his skill was at once to 
enlist his sympathy, and although young 
Millingen had made light of his symptoms 
even while he asked for a remedy to re- 
lieve them, still, on cross-questioning the 
patient, Father Ben had looked excessively 
grave at the details submitted to him, 
and after some consideration, had offered 
the sufferer a room in his own house in 
order that his treatment and cure might 
be properly supervised. Up to this period, 
Millingen had been the guest of the 
Indian chief, and had dwelt in his tent, 
aud Orondooka himself had to be called 
into consultation and the case fully ex- 
plained to him before his guest could be 
prevailed upon to accept the hospitable 
invitation so generously pressed upon him. 
The young chief’s arguments, however, 
although sententious, were couclusive, and 
he wound up by a peroration, to which 
the other at length yielded. 

“My brother is my friend,” the Indian 
said pithily; “my lodge and all that it 
contains are his; but Orondooka has not 
the skill to preserve life, nor the power 
to restore it when it is gone. My brother 
will be wise, therefore, to remain with 
our white father, whose heart is open and 
whose hand is ready to find a remedy for 
the malady that robs him of his strength. 
When health returns gratitude need not 
die, and both Orondookaand his friend will 
find means to prove that, if ingratitude be 
a wolf, treacherous and cowardly, brave 
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men disdain to follow an example which 
lowers them to the level of abeast. My 
purse has gold in it, my wants are all 
supplied, let not my brother fear that, 
living or dying, his honest name shall 
be hidden by a eloud.” 

Moved by these and such like argu- 
ments, the ailing hunter became an In- 
mate of the factory-house, and the guest 
and patient of his kindly-hearted master, 
who forthwith issued a special ukase to 
every member of his household what to 
do and what to leave undone. Up to 
this point, the ladies of the family had 
had no great opportunity of judging what 
the qualifications, failings, or virtues of 
the person thus suddenly becoming their 
cuest might be. Asa general rule, and 
by special desire of their prudent uncle, 
they kept rather aloof from familiar in- 
tercourse with the rough-and-ready class 
of visitors who frequented the fort. Those 
of the better order were mixed with more 
freely, but still guardedly, and, in the 
person of Lamech Overend in particular, 
this privilege was conceded, partly be- 
cause he possessed great influence 
amongst the body of hunters who followed 
him to the tield, on whose exertions the 
population of the factory mainly de- 
pended for their supplies of meat, and 
partly because, in his general manner, 
there was that quiet air of assumption 
which would not be gainsayed, as well 
as a courteous disposition to oblige and 
conciliate, which, in its deference,’ covered 
over, if it could not conceal, hisdetermina- 
tion to be regarded at least as an equal, 
if not with some claims to be looked 
upoh as superior, by his greater in- 
dependence trom controlling authority 
aud by his ability to be useful in 
the most indispensable way. Father 
Ben, who, unlike Iago, was anything 
but critical, apparently took all this 
as a Matter of course, or overlooked it 
tv fofo ; it was not exactly so with Abra 
and Imola, however; their sense of pro- 
priety and delicacy was offended by his 
frequent intrusions and free-and-easy 
manner, and although they did not care 
to disturb their uncle by any representa- 
tions on the subject, they began to feel it 
a grievous task to be obliged to listen 
day after day to his conversations, and to 
endure the bold looks with which he re- 
garded, and the somewhat equivocal 
anecdotes with which he entertained 
them. As a matter of prudence, therefore, 
the young girls avoided him whenever they 
could, and when obliged to receive him, 








they adopted every precaution which their 
innocent inexperience could devise, in 
order to cut short his freedom of speech 
and demeanour, and to shorten his stay, 
Now and then Abra’s vivacity of temper 
and impatience of restraint rendered re- 
pression all but impossible, and more 
than once her sarcastic wit had brought 
still darker blood to his bronzed cheeks 
and fiercer gleams to his eyes, which 
symptoms the always gentle and placable 
Sacks watched and understood, and the 
angry effects of which she managed to 
turn away, not by any appeal to his good 
sense or good feeling, but by adroitly 
tempting both combatants into a new 
field, and giving to each time and oppor- 
tunity to recover from the transient pas- 
sions which threatened a permanent and 
inconvenient breach. ‘To her, therefore, 
he turned as to a well-judging dispas- 
sionate ally, and latterly his attentions to 
her had become so marked and particular 
as to cause some uneasiness to both 
sisters, to whom they were equally dis- 
tasteful, and yet who feared to speak to 
their uncle on the subject or to enlist his 
sympathies in their cause, since there 
could be no doubt that, although the 
formidable Lamech might be tolerated as 
an occasional visitor, his professions as a 
lover to cither of his nieces could be 
looked upon as to the last degree pre- 
sumptuous and unpalatable by Father 
Ben. 

Rendered cautious and reserved, there- 
fore, towards every chance acquaintance 
as they were by the inconvenience which 
they suffered from their annoying collision 
with the pertinacious half-breed, they at 
first received the modest advances of 
young Millingen with coldness and dis 
trust. It was not long, however, before 
they discovered that in him, at least, 
there was nothing to fear, and a ood 
deal to admire. Like themselves, he ap- 
peared to hold prudence to be the better 
part of valour, and he heedfully avoided 
even the semblance of a familiarity un- 
warranted by good breeding or prolonged 
acquaintance, although, when invited to 
associate with them, his quiet and gentle- 
manly demeanour, coupled with a cheer- 
ful urbanity, tinged now and then with 
a shade of melancholy which was evidently 
irrepressible, and with accomplishments, 
not unusually great, to be sure, but which 
they were unaccustomed to meet with, 
had rendered them more tolerant of his 
society, and had even established between 
them the commencement of a friendly 
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intercourse, which on both sides was 
found to be agreeable. 

When, with a somewhat. professionally 
lugubrious aspect, therefore, lather Ben 
had announced his intention to accept 
the stranger as an inmate and a patient, 
and had specified which room (one turned 
towards the south) was to be devoted to 
his use, the sisters, although somewhat 
surprised at their uncle’s resolve, were 
by no means as much daunted or dissatis- 
fied at the announcement, as if Lamech 
Overend had been the object of it, and 
they listened with patient ears to his ex- 
planation of the medical history of the 
case, to the profound views he took of 
it, and the energetic treatment he meant 
to pursue—allotting to them their own 
part in the programme, and particularly 
directing them in the sanitary and dietetic 
arrangements they were to make. 

“ | have an idea, girls,” he said in con- 
clusion, “that the poor young fellow has 
seen better days, and would have done 
better to have stuck to his mother’s 
apron string than to have dared a rash 
encounter with the bears and Blackfeet, 
who are the most savage brutes of the 
two. But that is his affair, and ours at 
present is to act the part of charitable 
Samaritans as wellas we know how; and, 
when he is fit to travel, to advise him to 
give up the rough trade he has chosen, 
aml to get back as soon as possible to 
civilized life, the evils of which may be 
hard enough to bear, but are not so 
horrible at all events as to be devoured 
by wild beasts, or sealped and tortured by 
fiends in human shape to whom ruth or 
pity is unknown.” 

‘* Of course, there are exceptions to your 
general rule, uncle,’’ answered Abra, de- 
murely, “or you would hardly countenance 
the Salteaux as youdo. You mean, no 
doubt, that the Indians who are our 
enemies are fiends, while those who are 
our allies deserve a more creditable title. 
It must be acknowledged, certainly that 
this newly imported chief of _ theirs, 
Orondooka, is a noble looking savage, and 
deserves well of all white men for saving 
a white man’s life.” 

“Qrondooka is a Christian, Abra,” 
sald Father Ben, “and his natural in- 
stincts are all honourable and good. 
Much as I had previously heard of him 
from the members of his tribe, I am 
happy to say that my own estimate of 
us character corresponds with all I have 
hitherto learned. He is wise and 
Sagacious, too, as well as daring and 
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brave. He is now endeavouring to bring 
about a general coalition of the Algon- 
quin tribes, including, as you know—or 
rather as you now hear—the Crees of the 
swampand of the coast, and the Thick- 
woods of the prairie and the mountains. 
With these under his command, as well! 
as his own Chipeways or Salteaux, he 
will drive the wholetribe of the Dacontahs, 
Blackfeet and Stones included, from the 
Saskatchewan prairies to the Missouri, 
and with such aid in arms and ammuni- 
tion as we can give him, the whole 
country between Lake Superior and Lake 
Winipeg must oneal he hisown. <A 
young fellow with these ambitions views, 
and with spirit enough to carry them out, 
is an ally to be courted, let me tell you, 
and as heand this young Millingen swear 
by each other and are the fastest of 
friends, even in a business sense, it is 
politic to be charitable—I do not say to 
assume a virtue if we have it not—but to 
let our feelings flow onward in a praise- 
worthy channel, when by doing so we 
may expect to reap profit as well as com- 
mendation thereby.” 

“To say nothing of the pleasure of 
having a patient to torture or a recovery 
to boast of, uncle,” said the lively Abra. 

“ Why, girl, that stands for something 
too,”’ laughed Father Ben; “‘it 2s horrible, 
to be sure, to be conscious of possessing 
secrets powerful enough to act as speci- 
fics for the cure of every malady under 
the sun, and yet to have no opportunity 
of testing them in anything like an en- 
larged sphere, or where credit may be 
gained by their exhibition.” 

Abra looked at Imola, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence said ina graver tone thar 
usual— 

“The question is, uncle, whether it is 
a prudent precedent to make, to admit 
this stranger under your roof, unless you 
are prepared to extend your hospitality 
to others. There is Lamech Overend now, 
for instance, and I honestly confess that 
I—I should be altogether disinclined to 
supervise the preparation of his ¢isaive or 
undergo the trouble of preparing his part- 
ridge soup.” 

“Um!—There is something in what 
you say, Abra,” replied Father Ben; 
‘but then, you see, Lamech Overend has 
his own people to take care of him, and 
has no particular claims on my favour or 
consideration. He is a useful fellow, and 
well knows how to get the highest penny 
for the commodities he has got to sell 
A more knowing hand at a bargain % 
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would be difficult to find. Every season 
[ {ind it more and more diflicult to deal 
with him.” 

“Why then do you not look out for a 
chapman more reasonable, sir?” suggested 
[mola. 

“ Simply because he has forestalled the 
market, and would make it a matter of 
life and death with any new hand who 
dare interfere with him. Yet, cleveras he 
is, he may be out-generaled fer all that. 
Orondooka and 1 had been chatting 
quictly over the matter while we smoked 
our pipe of peace together. The Saiteaux 
cares not a button for Lamech and all his 
band put together; and, between ourselves, 
Imola, should Lamech persist in his usu- 
rious terms, the Indian is just the man to 
accept more reasonable ones, and to awe 
the half-breeds into silence, if not consent. 
A finer set of fellows than Orondooka’s 
merry men are uot to be seen in forest or 
prairie; and believing, as they do, that 
Lamech has a secret understanding with 
the Dacontahs, I can tell you that it is 
quite as much as I can manage already to 
keep the hunters and the Indians from 
testing their new rifles and knives on 
each other. Peace for the present, how- 
ever, is absolutely necessary for all of us, 
and between Millingen and myself we 
have induced the young Indian to exert 
his authority amongst his braves, while I 
have given Lamech distinctly to under- 
stand that any unprovoked outbreak on 
the part of his brigade would break 
squares between us for ever, and that if 
such athing happened I might be obliged 
to ussist the Salteaux with the garrison 
foree, rather than to witness the ruin of 
such faithful allies and useful friends.” 

“And what said he to that, sir?” asked 
Abra. 

“Sulked and said nothing, or at least 
nex! door to it,’ replied the factor: * I 
can perceive, however, that an impression 
has been made by my sincerity, although 
it strikes ne, and Millingen endorses my 
opiumon, that he is not the man to forget 
being: baulked in his nianceuvres, even 
though they were adopted on false prin- 
Cipies, and could benelit no one but 
himself, 

“Mr. Millingen is becoming an au- 
thority with you, uncle, I perceive,” said 
the indulged Abra. 
: Fa \\ hy — rather so, I confess,” said 
rather Ben, “although I can give you ho 
— ph we doing So, save a general 
reeling le that he is sensible, honest, 
aud true; disinterested, also, 1 believe 





him to be, for 1 know that Lameeh 
offered him capital terms to enlist in his 
corps, aud even promised to make him 
second in command when the huntine 
season began. But Millingen dislikes 
or at least distrusts him, and at alj 
events prefers to stick by Orondooka, and 
take his chance of what fortune and 
friendship may bring from the con 
nexion.” 

“] think he is right,” said Abra. 

« Andso do I,” said Lather Ben; “ La. 
mech is a slippery customer, with a subtle 
tongue and a seltish heart. or my own 
part 1 am delighted at the chance which 
fortune has thrown in my way of lower. 
ing his pretensions, which were becoming 
a little intolerable. So long as he could 
starve us out simply by bringing his meat 
to another market, one was obliged to be 
wary and civil, although it went against 
my grain to submit to his exactions and 
humour his whims. Now, however, he 
will have to look to himself, or he may 
seek for a purchaser for his goods without 
being able to find one at l’ort Henry. 
In the meantime, let Millingen’s quarters 
be made ready, and | will go and havea 
talk with Moyah about what she is to do 
as my principal sub in the sick-rooim.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE HUNTER INVALID. 


EVENING came to find the invalid hunter 
installed in a pleasant bed-chamber at the 
Fort, with Father Ben as his physician 
and the Indian squaw Moyah as his 
principal attendant and head nurse. 
Moyah was a privileged person in_her 
way, who had lived for years at the Fort, 
and had nursed Abra and Imola through 
all their infantine disease with infinite 
tenderness and omnipresent care. Her 
husband and two sons had fallen in battle 
against the Blackfeet, when years ago 
they had ventured an attack upon the 
factory; and in her first grief Father Ben 
had given her arefuge in his house, which 
act ot charity she had well repaid by her 
devotion to his interests and her ul 
swerving fidelity to his family and him- 
self. Light, active, and wiry, time seemed 
to have no power over either her mind oF 
her limbs ; no one had ever heard her loud 
word, and few had heard her foot, for she 
glided rather than walked; and although 
somewhat given to gossip, her low tones 
fell lightly on the ear in a measured sort 
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of cadence, which, nicely modulated as it 
was, and coupled with the gift of a well- 
stored memory, made her always in re- 
quest as a story teller during the winter 
evenings at the Fort. Humane and 
charitable as she was by nature, one 
single exception was to be found in her 
hatred of the whole Dacoutah tribe, who 
had certainly given her ample cause by 
their wholesale destruction of her family, 


and their perpetual warfare with the Sal- 


teaux to which she belonged. Every 
tale that she recited, therefore, had re- 
ference to the contests between them, 
and, of course, was coloured by the wealth 
of a lively imagination and a fearless flow 
of words, the well-head of which appeared, 
when on her favourite theme, never to 
run dry. 

It was to the care of this active and 
cood-natured superintendent that Mul- 
lingen was committed; and her sympa- 
thies for him were doubly enlisted, firstly 
because Father Ben had evinced an in- 
terest in his favour, and yet more, per- 
haps, because Orondooka, the Algonquin 
chief, had condescended to make him his 
friend. After a few days’ attendance, 
also, her patient’s own courteous and 
kindly manner had contributed another 
motive for her willingness to wait upon 
and serve him as she best could; and 
when after a wearisome confinement and 
a severe course of treatment at the hands 
of Father Ben, he once again emerged 
from his infirmary, low in flesh but per- 
fectly restored to health, no one seemed 
prouder of the achievement than this 
Indian nurse, or regarded him more with 
the eye of an accomplished artist, who has 
been called upon to assist in filling up 
the flaws of a valuable statue, and, as he 
iooks at his handiwork, considers that he 
has ample reason to plume himself on his 
success. 

Indeed, on all hands good-nature and 
good-feeling were the order of the day, 
both inside and outside the walls of the 
house of the chief factor, when the young 
hunter appeared able to be about again, 
with perhaps one single exception, which 
in the general spirit of kindness was dis- 
regarded or thought but little of. Be- 
tween Lamech Overend and Henry Mil- 
lingen, even from the first, there had been 
but slight evidence of kindness or good- 
will, although, strange to say, the cold- 
ness and reserve of manner which marked 
and chilled their intercourse, had origi- 
nated in the latter, whose usually facile 
disposition and urbanity of manner and 
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speech made the exception remarkable. 
Whatever motive might have actuated 
the half-breed, it is certain that from the 
young man’s first appearance on the 
scene, Lamech had sought his society, 
and endeavoured to detach him from 
Orondooka and his Indian associates, by 
representing the superiority of his own 
mode of life, its greater safety and surer 
profits, together with its iniinitely in- 
creased respectability of position, and 
ability to treat on more equal terms 
with both Indians and white men. No 
less certain is it, however, that to all 
these seductive arguments Millingen liad 
turned a deaf ear, listening to them per- 
force, and avoiding to do so when he 
could. He declined all the proffers made 
him civilly but coldly, and when at length 
an explicit explanation was demanded by 
the imperious Lamech, it was peremp- 
torily refused in such decided terms as to 
render its repetition impossible. 

“T have chosen my own path, Mr. 
Overend,” said Millingen, “and am re- 
solved to follow it. I do not desire 
riches, and at present my carnings are 
sufficient for my wants. The objections 
which you make to my Indian associates 
may be true in the main, but cruelty and 
craft are not peculiar to the red-skin, nor 
does it always happen that those who 
pride themselves on a better colour are 
possessed of a cleaner conscience or 
honester hearts.” 

“ You prefer, then, to be the dependant 
of a savage, rather than the comrade 
and equal of compatriots and friends °” 

“That is your construction of my In- 
tentions and not mine,” answered Mil- 
lingen; “let it be understood between 
us, however, that if my motives or acts 
are to be canvassed, although I do not 
see the necessity of it, the argument shall 
be carried on without offensive inuendo 
or perversion of truth. Iam unused, sir, 
to have my word doubted or my conduct 
assailed.” 

“You cannot help yourself, man,” 
sneered Lamech; “but here on the 
prairies we say what we think and think 
what we say. Make a cause of quarrel of 
it if you like, but remember beforehand 
that I only repeat to you what I have 
heard from others, although they do not 
care enough for you to give it vent.” 

“Tt isnot my habit, L assure you, sir,” 
replied Millingen, “either rashly to seek a 
quarrel without direct provocation, or 
wilfully to avoid one when my cause Is 
good. The good or ill flavour of that 
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small fraction of public opinion by which 
we are at present surrounded is hardly 
worth more to me than the air that gives 
it breath; although, little as it is to be 
valued ou its own account, both you and 
I, 1 presume, are sufliciently alive to our 
sense of self-respect to see that, if it 
chooses to slander us, at least it shall 
not dare to do so to aur face. Once for all 
—to return to the business that brought 
us together—I beg leave to say that I 
positively decline any and every ofler 
you may feel yourself empowered to make 
me. Lam peculiar in my views, and 
having quitted the refinements of civilized 
life from choice, 1 prefer adhering to my 
present comradeship, the advantage of 
which I have proved and should be a fool 
to forget, rather than once more to accept 
an authority or struggle for a supremacy 
amongst those, whose superiors in educa- 
tion, in position, in character, and worth, 
I have willingly seceded from. Be pleased, 
sir, to take this as my final answer, and 
let me hear of it no more.” 

From that day forth the half-breed 
leader and the friend of Orondooka had 
treated cach other, on the one side with 
supercilious indifference, and on the other 
with a cold and measured politeness, 
which in so limited a society was ob- 
viously open to remark. During Mil- 
lingen’s illness and confinement, the 
matter had dropped; but with his reap- 
se in renovated healt and looking 
iandsomer than ever, it was again ex- 
humed, At the same time, to do Lamech 
justice, whatever his real feelings might 
be, he cautiously abstained from any open 
manilestation of them which could give 
rise to quarrel or offence. ‘This may have 
been prudence on his part, since in simu- 
lating an interest in the welfare of Father 
Ben's guest, a pretence was afforded for 
daily visits to the house, and when there, 
it was by no means difficult for so able a 
tactician to play the part of a charitable 
critic and a covert accuser at the same 
time. On such occasions it was always 
Abra who took up the cudgels in the 
absent man’s defence, and she it was 
Who sometimes compelled his accuser to 
retract his doubtful atiirmations or to 
explain them away, while Imola only 
looked smilingly ou and quietly enjoyed 
her sister’s triumph when it came. ‘There 
were times when in the glow of her ex. 
citemeut the enthusiastic Abra was hur- 
ried to extremes, and gave Lamech an 
opportuuity of enjoying a laugh at her 
expensc, and of gracefully retreating 





















































from some of his own untenable positions, 
when he felt that he had gone too far, 

‘You remind me, Miss Orimstead,” he 
would say in his gayest and most civil 
tone, “of Millingen himself, who always 
takes to his defences before any one 
thinks of assailing him. Surely it is no 
libel to call him a man of mystery, since 
he is so, or to speculate a little on the 
causes which have compelled him to 
adopt the vizor, when so good-looking a 
fellow would be all the better without a 
mask. Men whose antecedents are mo. 
derately creditable or even moderately 
doubtful either, are seldom so deucedly 
anxious to hide their light under a bushel, 
but are more inclined boldly to break 
eround at all events, and by dovetailing 
the good, bad, and indifferent together, 
manage to inake out a decent bit of bio- 
graphy, which every one must admit is 
better than none at all.” 

“Tam not one to do so, however,” 
replied Abra. “Ido not see that if we 
have failed in our duty to God and our 
neighbour, a vaunting confession or a 
lame attempt at propping up character 
by equivocating explanation, can atone 
for the guilt or bring credit to the 
offender. ‘here are men, and I believe 
Mr. Millingen to be one, who may choose 
to be silent concerning their own private 
affairs and history without having any- 
thing discreditable to acknowledge or 
regret.” 

“You have known him so long and so 
intimately, that I at once lean to your 
opinion and recant my own,” said Lamech, 
with a covert smile. 

‘“‘T understand the point of your sar- 
casm,” replied Abra, calmly ; “ but I have 
faith in physiognomy, Mr. Overend, and, 
like most of my sex, make up in subtlety 
of appreciation for the want of that wider 
and broader species of knowledge which 
men acquire by contact and observation, 
and yet in which they are by no means 
infallible after all.” 

“Then this subtle essence on which 
you depend so much leads you to invest 
our mysterious friend with qualities which 
only your own enthusiastic admiration of 
the chivalrous and the good could enable 
you to detect. I give you full credit for 
the penetration of a sage, as well as for 
the delicate perceptions of a womal, 
Miss Ormstead.” ; 

“Twill not tax either your credulity 
or good-nature so far,” was her reply; 
“all I ask of you is to do as I have 
done, and not calumniate a stranger 
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simply because he objects to pander to 
the curiosity which, so far as he is con- 
cerned, is at once useless and despicable.” 

“While, at the same time, he reposes 
on his laurels and rejoices in the com- 
fortable feeling that, let him do what he 
will, he has one eloquent advocate, who 
forgets even the courtesy due to a friend 
of older standing, in order, somewhat 
rashly, to run riot in his praise and his 
defence.” 

‘My sister had no intention to offend 
vou, Mr. Overend,” struck in Imola, 
timidly. 

“Nor has she, my dear girl,” answered 
Lamech, resuming his gay good humour 
again. ‘Ll may envy the man who has 
the great good fortune to enlist such a 
partisan, and I may admire the candour 
which dare be honest at all hazards, with- 
out suffering a single pen-feather of my 
wing to be ruflled bya spirit, the exhibition 
of which renders loveliness more beautiful, 
und tempts one to continue a repetition 
of the erime for the pleasure of gazing 
at the heightened charms of the execu- 
tioner. My only wonder is how so trivial 
« mistake as mine should have called 
down so grievous a penalty on my devoted 
head. Ihave no ill-will to our mysterious 
unknown, nor has he given me cause to 
he either his calumniator or his enemy. 
1 have proffered to serve him in the only 
way open to me, and if he chooses to 
burrow in the backwoods with savages, 
and to dare again the horrors from which 
he so narrowly escaped, rather than to 
ride forth into the prairies and openly 
confront the gaze of those whom he may 
chance to encounter on the way, surely, 
under such singular circumstances, con- 
duct so strange is open to comment and 
criticism, without fairly involving those 
who offer it to heedless accusation or 
unkind reproach.” 

Abra accepted this qualified amende, as 
she often did others of a similar kind, 
ind the conversation glided into a dif- 
ferent channel; but the sting remained ; 
aud while Abra remained almost -abso- 
lutely silent’ while he stayed, Imola’s 
auner, although less reserved, quailed 
beneath his admiring looks and fluent 
speech, aud more than once she felt that 
much longer to endure such unwelcome 
attentions would be intolerable. 

_ Indeed, when his visit had ended, both 
sisters felt that something more must be 
done to check the intrusive demonstra- 
ious which were fast becoming too for- 
ildable to be much longer borne. For 
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if was not m one way alone that the 
persevering Lamech permitted adoration 
to degenerate into persecution. Having 
nothing whatever to do but to amuse 
himself, he was always prepared to start 
on the trail of his idol, when his scout, 
who was ever on the watch, brought biin 
word that they had left the fort for « 
morning or evening walk into the culti- 
vated grounds which surrounded it, or 
to bring comfort aud assistance to some 
aged retainer, whose log-cabin was built 
convenieut to the scene of their daily 
duties, which were to take care of the 
cattle, to superintend the dairy, and to 
help to cultivate the ground. In summer, 
many an hour, and sometimes a day, was 
speut by the young girls in a sort of 
ludian summer-house, which Father Ben 
had had constructed for their use, near to 
tle river-bank, although latterly they had 
frequented it more sparingly, simply be- 
cause either on their way thither, or 
while they were there, their persecutor 
was sure to waylay or to intrude on 
them, with offers to row them on thie 
river, to guard them during their stroll, 
or to inflict lis society on them in some 
way or other, whether they liked it or 
not, as a means of protection from dai- 
gers, which he painted in strong colours, 
and which Abra insisted were altogether 
imaginary. 

“ We really cannot consent,” she said, 
on a late occasion, when his representa- 
tion of possible danger was stronger than 
usual, “to occupy so much of your time 
unnecessarily, Mr. Overend. We hold it 
altogether impossible to believe that any 
Indian of the Salteaux tribe would molest 
us, and quite as much so to suppose that 
the Blackfeet would venture to approach 
where Orondooka and his warriors are to 
be found. We must, therefore, entreat 
you to resume your pleasanter avocations, 
and to give our kind uncle credit for saga- 
city enough to perccive any appearance of 
danger should it be near, and for good 
feeling and prudence not to expose us to 
it if it-really threatened.” 

“Your uncle may underrate both the 
numbers and courage of the Blackfeet, 
Miss Ormstead,” replied Lamech, gravely, 
“JT know them better; and both he and 
you may depend on it that they will never 
rest until they have struck a blow in 
order to avenge their late defeat. ‘The 
Dacoutahs are remarkable alike for 
ferocity and for a long-lived recollection 
of wrong which nothing but a feast of 
blood can satisfy.” 
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“They are a detestable race, certainly, 
and so every one calls them,” said Abra; 
“JT have often heard it made a matter ol 
wonder how one of them should have crept 
so much into your favour as to become 
your confidant and page.” } | 
*Lamech laughed. “ Youare thinking of 
my poor Fire-fly,” he said, lightly, “ who 
liardly deserves the elevated position or 
fine names you have assigned him.” 

“He is a Blackfoot Indian, however,” 
said Abra. . 

“ A very imperfect sample of the race, 
vou will admit,” replied Lamech; “for 
tae poor devil, although not wanting in 
intellect, is deplorably stunted in growth. 
It was a mere matter of charity on my 
part to take care of him, and had he been 
a Cree, a Chipoway, or an Esquimaux, [ 
would have done the same, 1 hope. I 
know that the Salteaux fellows have pre- 
sumed to find fault with my good-nature, 
and it is partly for that reason 1 have 
persisted in keeping the boy. They must 
be taught in that and other ways that the 
whites are their masters, and are not to 
be deterred by their insolent airs.” 

“It isnot the Indians alone who think 
that your patronage of an ill-conducted 
and ignorant member of so bloodthirsty 
a race is injudicious,” said Abra. 

“1 keep him about me because I find 
him useful, and because, if I found him 
treacherous, it would cost me but the 
snap of a pistol to post him off to his 
happy huntmg-grounds at once,” rejoined 
Lameeh. “ Lil-conducted or ignorant after 
his own fashion, he is not, however, for 
he does my bidding whatever it may be, 
and can back a horse, hurl a spear, handle 
a rifle (so it be not too large), and send 
an arrow to its mark better than fellows 
of twice his inches, who have not a tint 
of red in their skins.”’ 

“He is In communication with his 
friends, 1 suppose?” said Abra, drily. 

“ Not that 1 know of,” replied Lamech ; 
“and it is the first time I ever heard that 
he had friends to communieate with.” 

“ His tribe, | mean.” 

“The whelp has no tribe but myself,” 
laughed Lamech; “and although by asort 
of natural instinct he hates the Salteaux 
and every branch of their race, | doubt if 
he does not hate the Dacoutahs just as 
heartily, since all they did for him was to 
drive him forth to perish when they dis- 
covered that he had not the muscle and 
sinew to do credit to their rearing. It 
was in this extremity I found him, and, 
tosay the truth, 1 have had no great cause 


to repent of saving him from starvation 
ever since.” 

“Of course you have reared the boy as 
a Christian, Mr. Overend ?” asked Imola. 

“Bless you! a whole bench of bishops 
couldn’t puzzle him in theology,” rejoined 
Lamech, breaking into an immoderate fit 
of laughter at the idea. “There he is 
now, ready for a row on the river, if you'll 
honour him and his master so far, and you 
may question him on the subject yourself, 
You are a prime favourite of his, and 
could make a saint of him if you liked.” 

Abra, in the name of both, declined the 
proffered pleasure, and announced their 
intention to return home. She insisted, 
moreover, that they should not postpone 
the amusement of their polite and perti- 
nacious friend. 

“Neither,” she said,.as they turned 
decidedly towards home, “ must you allow 
your good-nature to get the better of you 
any more, so far as to burthen yourself 
with playing the part of a protector 
where it is so wholly needless. We may 
be peculiar in our views, Mr. Overend,” 
she continued, “ but your own good sense 
will tell you that it is hardly decorous in 
young ladies to stroll through the country 
attended by a single cavalier, whose most 
chivalrous efforts could do but little to 
protect them from actual peril, although 
it might damage their reputation for 
prudeuce should those who criticise Mr. 
Millingen’s actions perform the same kind 
oflice by theirs.” 

As they walked home together, leaving 
the half-breed and his Fire-fly to proceed 
on their river excursion if they pleased, 
the vivacity of Abra recurred to the an- 
noyance, without being able to suggest 
any adequate means of resisting it, which 
she was perfectly well inclined to do if 
she knew how. 

“A single word to our uncle,” she 
said, “ would, I well know, put an end to 
his insolent intrusion at once, but it is 
not our business to originate a breach 
which, we have heard him say, would be 
inconvenient just now. I suppose, there- 
fore, that it is better for us, Imola, ‘ to 
bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of?” 

“ Particularly when our endurance pro- 
mises to have a limit,” replied Imola. “ In 
afew weeks more, he and his comrades 
will have resumed their business, and it 
is hardly worth our while to disturb our 
dear uncle with our girlish troubles, when 
he has so many more serious matters to 
think of. We must only stay more at 














home, and listen to Moyah’s stories and 
Mr. Millingen’s anecdotes of civilized 
life in cities, which are quite as full of 
romance as Moyah’s Indian marvels.” 

«Then Lamech Overend’s insinuations 
against Millingen’s character have failed 
in their intended elfects on you, I sup- 
pose »? said Abra. ‘You are content, 
like myself, to take a pleasant companion 
on trust, and to treat him with a reasun- 
able degree of civility, so long as he does 
nothing to startle us into caution ?” 

«[ do not faney that. Mr. Millingen 
and Lamech Overend are men at all likely 
to understand each other or to become 
friends,” replied Imola. 

“T should say not,” said Abra, “ at 
least until we wituess a friendly coalition 
between the eagle and the vulture, or 
between the honest panther and the 
skulking wolf.” 

“This is great commendation—from 
you,” said Imola, with a smile. 
~ You would be well enough inclined to 
endorse it, if you only had the heart to 
give your speech fair play,” replied Abra, 
laughing and blushing a little in her turn. 
“ Neither of us are inclined to look upon 
this same Henry Millingen—if that be 
his real name, which the candid Lamech 
thinks questionable—as a common man, 
partly Weonaies he contrasts favourably 
with the ignoble herd which we are com- 
mouly obliged to put up with for want of 
better, and partly because in manner and 
matter, so far as we can judge, he in some 
measure comes up to our notions of what 
a gentleman ought to be, as we find the 
character depicted in the best authorities 
to which we have access. Unfortunately, 
however, In our anxiety to hasten the 
time when we shall get rid of a pest, we 
cannot postpone the period when we shall 
lose a pleasant companion as well. When 
Lamech and his troop go forth to hunt, 
Millingen and his Salteaux friends will 
not linger long behind. I wonder will he 
be as sorry to leave us as we shall be to 
part with him ?” 

Imola did not answer this speech, nor 
did her sister choose to pursue the sub- 
ject further. After a moment or two, 
Abra resumed the conversation, although 
not exactly in the same track. 

“Do you know, Imola,” she said, ‘‘I 
havea notion that Lamech Overend keeps 
a much more vigilant watch upon our 
new friend’s movements than he wishes 
to have known.” 

“ And why, Abra?” 
“That is known only to his clever 
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self,” replied Abra; “but it is certain 
that his Fire-fly is marvellously fond of 
twinkling about our house, and of making 
his way—for he has picked up the free- 
and-easy way of his master—into our 
kitchen and out-oflices, and of question- 
ing the servants as to how Millingen 
spends his time, and whether he is de- 
cidedly bent on going forth with the 
Salteaux chief.” 

“May not this be boyish curiosity, 
Abra ?—for the Blackfoot boy is both pry- 
ing and precocious, [ have heard our 
uncle say,” said Imola. “Moyah calls 
him a wicked imp, who has all the vices 
and not one of the virtues of the Indian 
character—but then Moyah is prejudiced, 
and, besides, Firefly annoys her by boast- 
ing of the Dacoutah triumphs, and making 
little of her people and their deeds.” 

“‘Moyah may be nearer the mark than 
you think, sister,” answered Abra, “and 
I have an idea that a pupil of Lamech 
Overend’s could hardly be good, or would 
be much tolerated by such a patron were 
he not an adept in treading the crooked 
paths which it formed part of his educa- 
tion and training clearly to understand 
and cleverly to follow.” 

“Such espionage may be unfair and 
annoying,” replied Imola, “although I 
should say that the object of it has 
nothing to fear.” 

‘Still it must have a motive, Imola,” 
said Abra, “and it is an insult to us all 
to submit to it. Acting on this feeling, 
it was only this morning [ gave orders to 
Abel and Mapleson to turn the boy out 
of doors whenever he intrudes further 
than the hall, without some special com- 
mission for doing so.” 

*“Would it not be well to inform Mr. 
Millingen himself of your suspicions, 
Abra ?” said Imola. 

“‘T have done so in a roundabout sort 
of way,” was the answer. 

«And what did he say, sister ?” 

‘‘Thanked me for my kindness and 
laughed at me for my pains,” replied 
Abra. ‘* He was already aware, he said, 
of Lamech’s anxigty in his favour, which 
he was quite welcome to continue as long 
as he liked, and so long as it was kept 
within due bounds. Should it at any 
time become intolerable, he added, means 
might easily be resorted to to check it, 
as they were always at hand. Here he 
comes himself, however, and you may 
depend on it that, unlike our persecutor, 
he will not trouble us with his intrusion, 
unless we specially invite him to join us.” 




































































THE FIRESIDE. : 
an 


° ° . we we 
Cox gather ye, friends, round the bright, blazing fire! 


Let the winds whistle piercing and shrill. 

When they blow harder, the flame shall burn higher ; 
And so let them blow as they will! 

bere is never a one, from the sire to the son, 
From the matronly dame to the bride, 

Who would not rather lose all the wealth they have won, Ri 
Than a home and a bright fireside. 


The old man shall sit in his easy arm-chair, 
As the flames flicker fitfully bright, 
Remembering many a sorrow and care, 
Recalled by the thought-teeming light. 
But if you should ask him how pleasures are won, 
He would smile, as he cheerly replied— ; 
“There is never a happiness under the sun 
Like a home and a bright fireside !” 


Oh! tell me the thought of the open-browed boy, 

Of the brave soul—the young trusting heart. | I 
Or dreams he of sorrow, or dreams he of joy, 

So thoughtfully musing apart ? 
Ah! fleeting are visions, too fading the gleams 


Of ambition, of splendour, or pride. St 
But Love whispers /Zope/ to the dreamer who dreams 
Of a home and a bright fireside. = 


So pile on the brown logs, and heap up the fire; 
Let the winds whistle piercing and shrill. 
Round the bright centre we’ll gather the nigher, 
As fiercely they sweep o’er the hill. 
Long, long may warm hearts as their hearths be as bright— 
Long, long may our pleasure and pride, 
The hope of our youth and old age’s delight— 
Be a home and a bright fireside. 
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WARNERS -. . 

KOH-1-NOOR LAMPS. 
To burn Hydro-Cathon Oils, from 18s. 64. to 
£3 3s. 


Fitted with superior burners, free from smoke, i He 
and smell, easily trimmed, and of superior § 
workmanship. Z 


PILLAR LAMPS 
Of novel construction. 
VASE LAMPS 
Richly decorated, in great variety, suitable as 
elegant flower-vases when the Lamp is not 
in use. =i 


BRONZE VASE LAMPS. 


LAMPS for the work-table, reading-desk, 
and study. 


BRACKET LAMPS AND HANGING LAMPS 


For Halls, Passages, and Staircases. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogues © 


May be seen and the Lamps obtained of every | 
Lamp-dealer. | 


Those-only are genuine with the Koh-i-noor 
Stamp on them. 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY : 


GOWLAND'’S LOTION. 


LADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the Weather at this Season, will 
immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinary genial 
qualities. It produces and sustains 


a GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION Ba ae 
Removes Freckles, Tan, Redness ; and promotes healthy action, and elasticity ' 3 an 
is recommended i to ; ts and 
dive cmual Reg noes. : any other preparation by the Medical’ Profession. Its soothing 
Caution.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, E. C. Bovrrs, 19, ee on the 
Government Stamp, Sold by all Chemiate-and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 68. 6d.; quarts, 89. 64. 


a 
















(OD.LIVER OIL SUPERSEDED BY DR. on THIERE’S SAOCHARATED 
-LIVER OIL POWDER,—This valuable preparation hasno disagreeable taste or smell, more 
eficacious than Cod-Liver Oil, which, Pt sd of its repulsive taste, often disagrees with the stomach, and 
in these cases uces no beneficial effect, and is even injurious, from the nausea and disgust it occasions. 
box, 3s. 6d.; large box, 6s. Sole Agents for Great Britain. —JOSEPH and Co., 50, Bishops- 
gate-street Without, London. Sold wholesale by Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, and retail by all chemists 
medicine vendors. _. aha eee Nae Be BSG Pe Be a 
Prospectus and Treatise, with Certificates from Eminent Physicians, sent free by post, on receipt of three 
postage stamps, by JOSEPH and Co. 
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FURNISHING of BEDROOMS) 
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AT, & SON have observed for some time that it would he 
” advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection 
# of Bedroom Furniture than is usually displayed, and that 
~ judge properly of the style and effect of the different descr 
| tions of furniture it is necessary that each description show 
be placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large ap 
additional Show-Rooms, by which they will be enabled not only to exter 
their Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyom 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide séver 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the different styles. | | 3 
Japanned Deal goods may be seen in complete suites of five or Six) 
different colours, some of them light and chaste, and others of a plain 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal; Oakp 
and Walnut, are also set apart:in separate rooms, so that customers are 
able to see.the effect as it would appear in theirown room. A suite? 
very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, ang) 
A to time new and select ‘Furniture in various woods will De 
Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular patte 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. ae 
“A-very large stock of Bedding (Heal & Son’s original trade) is p aced 
on the Bedsteads. ae 


The stock of Mahogany goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japa nned 


goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two” 


large ground-floors, and forms as complete an assortment of Bedroom 
Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. . 


Every attention is paid to the Manufacture of the Cabinet work, and 
large Workshops have been erected on the premises for this purpose, that 7 
the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. a 

Their Bedding trade receives constant and personal attentio ery? 

4 ; n, ¢very- 
article being made on the premises, ; a 

Heal & Son particularly call attention to their New Patent Sp ing 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and 
elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring Mattress, a 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE SENT FREE BY POST, 











HEAL AND SON, 
196, 197, 198, : 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LON DON, 





